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THE RED SCAUR 



CHAPTER I 

THE OLD ADAM 

I AM afraid you will search the map of Northumber- 
land in vain for the river Skelter ; but to me it will 
always remain the pleasantest of the many streams 
which rise in the Cheviots and rush headlong into a 
rich valley whose land, say all true natives, is the finest 
and most fertile in England. As a child, I knew every 
pool and eddy of its ten-mile course. I could begin at 
Harbottle's Mill and describe from memory each green 
haugh and drooping willow on Simon's farm, and trace all 
its windings up to the lonely cottage where lived Simon's 
brother, the hill shepherd. There, it is but a slender 
sUvery rivulet glancing past high red scaurs, where the 
sand-martins nest, and anon tumbling over the rocks, 
or singing above yellow gravel and protruding stones. 
On summer nights there often comes a reminiscence 
of that dehcious feeling of rest and peace that, how- 
ever long and bright the day had been, began to steal 
over the valley at " lowsin' time," when toiling human 
figures vanished from the landscape, and the blue hills 
grew white with ascending flocks of sheep, and a distant 
bleating, an endless murmur of water, the last note of 
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2 THE RED SCAUR 

the cuckoo, and the plaintive cry of the whaup, seemed 
to emphasise rather than disturb the stiUness. 

The passage of time effects many changes, but the 
greatest, in my opinion, is this. * When I roamed about 
these hills, and fished the stream, and waylaid the 
ploughmen to get a ride home on their big horses, I 
looked neither before nor after, and the world seemed 
all fixed and changeless. It never occurred to me that 
the old basket-maker who shambled down the valley 
behind his donkey would ever cease to peel his willows, 
and weave the long wheat-stalks into beehives ; or that 
the Red Scaur farm and mill could exist without Simon 
Harbottle ; or that Simon s brother would not always be 
able to climb the hills, and with his great strong voice 
shout to his dogs. But now, if I, on a summer afternoon, 
from some outljdng hill, look down on the green valley, 
with the smoke curling up from its thinly-scattered 
hamlets and pan-tiled farmhouses, its meadows and corn- 
fields, with the glittering stream winding through them, 
what I wonder at most is the changelessness of nature and 
the mutation of life. Long ago a relation of mine Uved 
a solitary life here. He was a scholar and a poet, and 
in certain old faded manuscripts has described it all — 
field, hill, and stream — just as I might describe it now. 
And to how many successive eyes has the landscape 
been the same ! But those who ploughed and harvested, 
whose scythes mowed down the grass, whose hands 
bound and carried the sheaves, how often have they 
changed ! Of all those whom my relative knew, not 
one is left — squire and rector, tenant and labourer are 
passed away, and scarcely are their names remembered. 
Even old Sir Hugh, who sleeps in a marble tomb, and 
has a tablet in the church, is as much forgotten as those 
who have no memorial but a green mound and the 
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THE OLD ADAM 3 

harebells and violets suffered to grow in the neglected 
graveyard. Often I sit among the fern and, in a 
dream that is neither pain nor pleasure, gladness nor 
melancholy, fancy that I see the endless procession of 
men that has streamed past the hill. 

It is not all fancy either. Mr. Selwyn, the relative 
already mentioned, when a bachelor of fourscore, used 
to talk to me by the hour of the inhabitants of the 
Glen, and of the scenes and incidents of his prime ; and 
though much was forgotten at the time, the memory of 
it was revived when I came to look over the bundles 
of papers left in his hbrary. It was like reviewing the 
actual life of a man, for Mr. Selwyn, who was absurdly 
shy and diffident in company, had solaced himself by 
copious writing. And he evidently had a vanity all 
his own ; for his MS. book of poems and his history of 
local antiquities were carefully prepared for the press, 
though he never had summoned up courage enough to 
submit them to a pubHsher. His diaries and letters, 
too, were arranged as by one who knew them to be of 
consequence. 

More than by anything else, however, his character 
was revealed by a long series of love poems. They 
belonged to a species of literature to which I was not 
addicted, and which I did not read carefully, but their 
salient featiures could be caught at a glance. In a 
great boyish hand there was an acrostic showing that 
the girl's name was Elizabeth, and then there were in- 
tensely passionate sonnets to Eliza, and long madrigal- 
like effusions full of references to the " blue Cheviots," 
" the meandering Skelter," " daisied fields like hiUs in 
drifted snow," and heaps of sentimental songs and 
ballads. Then the hand got smaller, as that of one 
who writes much, and a note of heart-broken despair 
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began to be mingled with vigorous railing against 
clowns, rustics, and agriculturists generally. It would 
all have been unintelligible if the diary had not con- 
tained a version in plain prose. My esteemed relative 
had been in love with the yoimg lady at the Red Scaur. 
He had not been rejected, because he never had cour- 
age enough to ask, and she had married some one who 
ultimately succeeded her father. This was frequently 
referred to in succeeding years as " the sorrow of my 
life," "my great disappointment," and so on; but it 
was only within the walls of the-hbrary. Those who 
knew Mr. Selwyn say he went about in the same quiet 
abstracted way as before, poking about the castle ruins, 
or watching the shadows spread from hill to hill as 
night crept over the valley. Years passed, and, as other 
interests sprang up, the overwhelming sorrow was half 
forgotten. It was about now that the "Antiquities" was 
written, and my relative was lucky enough to make his 
famous find of Hotspur's gauntlet. He was certainly 
getting over his grief; for among records of opening 
stone coffins, and going to see tombstones, and buying 
old coins, there comes in a cheery passage telling how 
" I met my old flame Betty." 

One would have thought this proof positive that a 
cure had been effected, but nearly twenty years after 
the disease broke out again. I was carelessly turning 
over the leaves and noting how youth and its en- 
thusiasms were past, how stories of the loss and de- 
parture of friends began to appear on the page, and 
how the comments of the writer began more and more 
to be tinged with melancholy, when my eye caught 
this sentence, " To-day Eliza is a widow," and turning 
over many pages, as one will sometimes peep at the 
last chapter of a novel to see how the story ends, it 
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was with a whimsical pleasure that I saw the closely- 
written lines were once again broken up with bits of 
verse. 

But for the time being Mr. Selwyn did not in his 
inmost privacy utter a word of personal hope. He 
minutely described the funeral Indeed, he took a 
pleasure in the description, and did not leave out a 
detail, so that one could well imagine the cloudy winter 
day with its occasional gusts of snow, the long pro- 
cession headed by ploughmen in antiquated tall hats 
and threadbare black coats, handed down in some 
instances from father to son, and carefully laid by for 
such occasions — the decent loyal servants would have 
been sorely hiu-t if they had not been allowed to bear 
the coffin. Then there were forty freeholders, each on 
his own horse — alas, holdings and holders have all 
disappeared now! — and Sir Hugh himself from the 
castle, coughing and wriggling with the gout, faced the 
wintry blast to pay the last rites to his most con- 
siderable tenant. K my relative had a secret hope 
that day, it was that the widow might be in need of 
his help, and frugal as he was, his aU was at her dis- 
posal ; but he learned she was well provided for, and 
his generous intention was confided only to his diary. 
A few weeks later Sir Hugh's carriage stopped at the 
Ked Scaur, and he went in, coughing and twisting his 
limbs as usual, to say that if the widow got a capable 
steward and cared to stay on at the rent paid by her 
husband he desired no other tenant. Naturally enough 
she, who was still in the prime of life, and had been 
brought up at the farm, and had never passed six con- 
secutive nights in any other house, was reluctant to 
leave, and so in a few months — one had almost written 
weeks — things were going on just as though the farmer 
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were still alive. And it began to dawn on my relative 
that the widow was free again, and though more buxom 
than of yore, looked almost as. beautiful as ever in her 
weeds, and did not inspire quite as much awe as the 
slim and elegant girl had done. But whether it was 
that his old shyness returned, or that he dreaded the 
worry of having to take over the farm, since he cared 
little for agriculture, except as it appeared in the pages 
of Virgil, Varro, or Antonius Musa, or that he simply 
put it off from one day to another till age overtook 
him, certain it is that his love-making took no more 
definite form than an attempt to recover the rhyming 
rapture of his youth, and possibly to pass certain ornate 
compliments when he met the widow. 

" If she would only give up the Red Scaur and come 
here : I have enough for both," he wrote once, but I 
fancy the very idea of changing his bachelor habits 
and arrangements to suit a wife set him off on such 
a sea of speculation that the quill dropped from his 
fingers-there was a blot just as if this had happened- 
and he forgot what else he had been intending to write 
in the diary. So he began to refer to her as Betty 
and "my old flame" again, and only now and then 
made a half quizzical, half tender reference to the one 
tiny vein of sentiment that ran through his life. He 
was so quiet and reserved that not one of his neigh- 
bours, not Betty herself, guessed, or at any rate more 
than guessed, at his imuttered love. 

If the widow did not suspect the extent of my kins- 
man's admiration — though you may generally trust a 
woman for that! — she at least recognised him for a 
very faithful friend; and when Sir Hugh suggested 
that Adam Harbottle should be made farm steward, it 
was very natural for her to consult him. He had not 
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the slightest quaKfication for judging of the man's 
fitness, but, away from his hobbies, had a fund of 
common-sense that generally brought him to a sound 
conclusion. " If I were in your place," he said after 
a long discussion, " I would, as Sir Hugh must know 
that he can do the work, try Adam for a year, and at 
the end, if all just debts were paid and the income 
from the farm remained very nearly what it used to be, 
why, I would be satisfied. Let him see that his place 
will depend on the broad results, and. give him his own 
way in details." 

Both of them looked upon the new steward as only 
a sUghtly superior hind; his father and grandfather 
had been ploughmen in the Breamish valley, and he 
was a sober and industrious rnan, in the prime of life, 
and the father of a large yoimg family. "He will 
hold his head six inches higher to-night," laughed 
the widow, as she drove off in her pony-cart. 

But there was more in Adam Harbottle than any of 
them imagined, and his great head was not one to be 
flustered with any chance breath of fortune. My 
relative and the gentle widow might have doubted 
their wisdom had they been able to witness his home- 
going. He hved in one of the houses in the " hinds* 
row," and any one who saw his collection of boys and 
girls would have wondered how his poor, thin, prema- 
turely-aged drudge of a wife managed to stow them all 
away in the two-roomed cottage. She was trying in 
vain to obtain quiet, for the babies were squalling, 
the older children laughing at one moment, fighting 
at another, and altogether making a . new Babel, when 
some one looking out of window noticed a familiar 
figure coming down by the stackyard. In a moment 
the timiult was allayed, the elders stole out at the 
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door and rushed off to play in the cart-sheds, the little 
ones crept into comers, where they sat as still as mice, 
and the mother hushed the babies into silence. But 
she herself was in an imcommonly good humour ; for 
one of the boys had brought home word of the pro- 
motion, and she had made a " Neddy,'* or girdle cake, 
to celebrate the occasion, and had slipped into her 
clean print gown, and brought out her store of china, 
two httle cups without handles that had belonged to 
her grandmother. And she pulled the white deal 
table close to the blazing wood fire, and thought of 
those early married days when his home-coming was 
so pleasant. But all this sentiment was lost on Adam. 
He had been walking slowly as one who meditates, 
and there was the flush of a bold deep thought on his 
strong face as he entered. The preparations for his 
comfort only made him angry. "That's a pattern o' 
waste and extravagance to set the bairns ! " he ex- 
claimed. " It's always the way ; the mair a man gets, 
the n^air a wummin spends. But mind ee this — ee'll 
have to lay by now." She was beginning to explain that 
there had been no outlay, but he glanced so threaten- 
ingly at a big cart-whip hanging from the ceiling, that 
she ran and got out the barley bread and munched it 
submissively, while he, despite his indignation, ate up 
the cake. 

That was the beginning of a regimen as strict as 
ever a poor family was placed imder. Incredible as it 
may appear, seeing that farm wages are paid largely in 
kind in Northumberland, the children soon began to 
bear the marks of gaimt himger, for the father tiu-ned 
the very meal and potatoes into cash, so that there 
was scarcely enough left to provide the brose that was 
their only food. He grudged them clothes, he grudged 
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them school-fees, he turned them out to work as soon 
as they could toddle to the cornfields to shake a clapper 
and cry out shrilly to the rooks. But they never 
owned a penny, for he was paymaster, and their earn- 
ings were heaped up at the Brantham Bank. To do him 
justice, he did not shrink from equal privation. He 
gave up his occasional glass of beer, and even grudged 
the cost of tobacco so much that he stopped smoking. 
And imless rumour lied more than usual, there was 
never a flock of lambs, or a head of cattle, or a thrash- 
ing of wheat sold without the hoard receiving an in- 
crement. But then, as steward, he was allowed to 
keep certain hve-stock, and perhaps his own sheep 
multipUed as did those of Jacob when he served 
his imcle Laban. 

At all events, the widow found no cause to complain. 
The man put a spirit and energy into his management 
that outdid the efforts of the late farmer. Sir Hugh 
often rode over to see how things were going on, but 
whether he came late or early, Adam was at his post, 
the first out in the morning, the last to go home at 
night, and he developed an unerring judgment of times 
and seasons, and markets and prices. Whatever opera- 
tion was in hand he seemed to give his whole mind to, 
and the simple test proposed by my kinsman proved 
highly satisfactory, for the widow's income actually 
increased-not so rapidly, perhaps, as the improved 
management might have been thought to warrant, 
and yet to an extent that disarmed suspicion. 

Nor must it be thought that the widow knowingly 
employed a miser and domestic tyrant merely because 
it paid her — the facts narrated above only came out 
later. Whatever Adam was at home, he always had a 
humble smile, a touch of his cap, and a piece of well- 
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chosen flattery for his mistress, the squire, the rector, 
Mr. Selwjm, or any one in a superior position. My 
kinsman's diary has a laughing entry about his change 
of religion, but nobody else seems to have been struck 
with its ridiculous aspect. As a ploughman he was 
elder in the Presbyterian meeting-house, but after his 
promotion he and his family walked four miles every 
Sunday to attend the parish church, and they always 
got into their places before the arrival of Sir Hugh, 
who considered it his duty to be in the family pew five 
minutes before the service began, and he never failed, 
because the bell-ringer took his time from him, and did 
not begin his second peal till the party from the castle 
walked up to their seats. Thus if the squire did happen 
to linger over the newspaper which he read every Sunday 
morning, he was still able to set the excellent example 
of being in church before the rector, and as he marched 
up the aisle, never again did he miss seeing Adam Har- 
bottle and his horde of ill-fed boys and girls. 

Perhaps if the widow had taken a more active in- 
terest in the farm she might have found cause to 
quarrel with her steward; but a few years after the 
death of her husband she began to suffer in health, and 
having once been persuaded by the squire to try the 
Cheltenham waters, she grew so enamoured of that 
town, then in the height of its fashion and prosperity, 
that she returned again and again. My kinsman on 
these occasions used to take a general oversight of the 
farm, and was her chief correspondent. Her letters are 
in little bundles tied with blue ribbon. Often there 
occurs in then^ the expression, " Well done ! thou good 
and faithful servant," but that was when Adam, who was 
always anxious for her to stay away as long as possible, 
had written about some good stroke of business by 
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whicli she would have another twenty or thirty or fifty 
pounds to spend. And she learned to spend freely; 
but who can blame her, since she had no child or near 
relative to leave the money to ? 

The steward did not find Mr. Selwyn a strict scru- 
tineer of his work ; for you had only to put an obsolete 
custom, a curious rhyme or proverb, before my relative, 
and he forgot there was anjrthing else in the world. 
Thus in his diary at this period there are long entries 
suggested by the seasonal occurrences at the farm. He 
finds that the kirn dolly, which the harvesters inade 
from the last ears of wheat to nail up on the wall of 
the bam when they dance, at one time must have 
represented the goddess Ceres. The dialogue of the 
mummers or guizards suggests to him an essay on the 
miracle play, and he was never tired of collecting the 
rhymes which children say when they seek their Pace 
eggs or their Hogmanay. But had one asked him the 
selling price of wheat, or the value of a steer, he would 
have been nonplussed. No wonder people said the 
widow was lucky to have such an excellent steward ! 

For a long time the years passed very uneventfully 
on the banks of the Skelter. Every now and then 
m.y kinsman notes that he and his contemporaries are 
" wearin' awa " and a new generation conung up. Sir 
Hugh is no longer able to come to church ; it is given out 
that the widow's days are numbered. Adam Harbottle 
has lost none of his vigour, but even ho is becoming 
stiff and elderly. Perhaps his troubles weigh upon 
him, for his large family has dwindled into two. First 
one and then another died, and the gossip long current 
among the poor finds its way into the rectory and the 
Grange, that their constitutions had been ruined by 
privation and overwork in youth. Both the rector 
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and Mr. Selwyn tried to ascertain the truth ; but the 
Harbottles were a sullen, stand-off family, inured to a 
life of saving and grasping, and jealous of interference. 
"They must have inherited a weakness from their 
mother," was the conclusion. They called upon her 
in the afternoon, when her husband and children were 
in the fields, and the room was swept and dusted and 
scrubbed till there was not a speck of dust or a pin 
out of place, and the lean, pinched, worn-out woman 
with tight lips, which she would not open to say more 
than '" No, sir," or " Yes, sir," sat at the fireside a picture 
of ill-health. If they ever knew, they had forgotten 
what a ruddy, buxom girl she was once. "In her 
heart she is still a Presbyterian," thought the clergy- 
man, and so explained her reserve. And though 
Adam, when seen among his workers in the stack- 
yard or the granary, or on the plough-land, was always 
smiling and pleasant and humble, he never spoke about 
his private affairs. Even gaunt, hungry John, who 
turned out quite different from the rest — though that 
is a long story — made no complaint of his home life. 
Thus pity rather than blame was accorded the steward ; 
and that large majority who judge by hard fact, and do 
not concern themselves about motive, looked up to the 
civil, obUging, hard-working, strong-minded man with 
respect as a pillar of society. 

When his wife died, which she did at the very time 
the widow lay on a bed from which she was never to 
rise, the funeral was attended by rich and poor. Many 
were the moralisings when news went round among the 
mourners how on that very day word had come to Adam 
that a cousin who had emigrated to America had left 
him a fortune, some said a thousand, some said two 
thousand pounds. The tenant of the mill — which was 
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let separate from the farm after the widow's husband 
died — ^was thought very ill-natured, or out of his head, 
for saying Adam was the wiHest blackguard in the Glen. 
It was known that he hoped one day to be tenant of 
the Ked Scaur, and as a suspicion was getting abroad 
that this also was the object for which the steward 
all these long years had pinched and screwed and 
starved, what one said of the other was not worth 
serious attention. My kinsman at the time was so 
grief-stricken at the approaching loss of his old sweet- 
lieart, that he did not think much about it ; yet 
he afterwards remembered that when he told John, 
who was at the time eating cold pie in the Grange 
kitchen, the youth, to whom his father had not men- 
tioned this good fortune, burst out with " The lia — ," 
and then gulped down his pie and said not another 
word. But the story of Adam's windfall went through 
cottage and farmhouse and rectory, and at length 
reached the castle, the destination meant for it by the 
inventor, if he did invent it, from the beginning. 

The miller was an honest map, but he had little 
chance against the steward in the game they were 
playing for the tenancy of the Red Scaur. " He wunna 
have any use for the cairt-whup now," was one of his 
sarcasms after Mrs. Harbottle's death ; and he would 
ask triumphantly, " If he has the money to carry on 
the farm"— it was rented at six hundred a year in 
those days — " where did he get it ? " Adam had too 
much sense to answer the implied charge; but his 
retorts always told heavily with those who knew the 
squire's natural preference for good and substantial 
t^oauts. "A useless body," he would say with un- 
measured contempt ; " he couldna' make the mill pay. 
Wad he ruin the fairm as weel ? " And because the 
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miller had once or twice taken a glass too much on 
market days, he set it abroad that he had "ruined 
hissel' wi' drink." Best of all, he caught time by the 
forelock, and went up to the castle before there was 
a vacancy. Sir Hugh lay on a couch, twisting and 
coughing more than ever. " If you have the capital — 
honestly got — if your accoimts will stand looking into," 
he jerked out. And the steward scraped, and twirled 
his hat, and reminded him how punctually the rent 
had been paid, how comfortable the widow had been, 
and how the farm had paid under his management 
better than it had ever done before, " Because, sir, me 
and the bairns worked for very bare hfe and sma 
wages to keep it frae gaun back; and if I've been 
fortinate wi* my awn yowes and lambs, and gathered and 
saved a bit money, it's been naebody s loss ; " and, in 
short, he made out a tale so plausible that he received 
a promise of the holding, subject to a favourable report 
on the accounts by Simpson, Sir Hugh's factotum. 
He went away well pleased ; but on passing the mill he 
stopped, and with a look of anger and hatred muttered, 
"Ay, that's the next job. My gentleman, I'll have 
ee oot o' that yet, and gar ee craw about something 
else than cairt-whups." 

So exciting was the contest, that when the mdow at 
last rejoined her husband in the graveyard, my kinsman 
was probably alone in his protracted mourning. From 
his diary I can see his mind went back to the time 
when he used to see her, a slight and handsome girl, 
riding out on her white pony ; but it would be a dese- 
cration to reveal his sad thoughts and tender musings 
and painful recollections, his conjectures as to what 
might have been, and his weary pain for the years 
that were lost. When he at last awoke out of this 
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melancholy mood, and began to think over the ordinary 
affairs of life, and to see that Adam Harbottle was 
established as tenant of the Ked Scaur, indignation 
burned within him, and he wrote across his diary: 
"A fortune gained out of woman's toil, and children's 
suffering, and fraud and lying. If evil follows evil, if 
the sins of the fathers are visited on the children, this 
money is accursed." 

So much was he taken possession of by the spirit of 
prophecy, that he wove all this into his elegy " On the 
Death of my Mistress," where it will be read when his 
poems are published ; but often I have thought in the 
light of subsequent events that a curse did really attend 
the fortunes of the Harbottles. 



CHAPTER II 

THE SHEPHERD 

Often afterwards when I began to piece together John 
Harbottle's history from the diary of my kinsman, I 
thought of a little incident in my childhood that some- 
how had got imprinted in my memory. The Skelter is 
a rushing, dangerous river as it passes the Grange, and 
many were the anxious hours caused by my habit of 
stealing away to hunt the water-rats on its banks, or 
climb out on the overhanging willows to get at the 
moorhens' nests. In order to keep me out of danger, 
and perhaps also to find employment for the lazy 
basket-maker, he was frequently engaged to carry me 
on his donkey's back as far up stream as the shepherd's 
cottage. There the clear water sparkles and foams in 
shallow channels, in which drowning is impossible. And 
it was all the more pleasant because John Harbottle 
had a little grandson of my own age who already 
could lure the bright two-ounce trout, and had a 
genius for finding where the sandpipers and water- 
ouzels bred. Now, John himself, who at the time 
was a hale stout man, though past middle age, was 
quite a hero in my young eyes. He made me my 
first fishing-rod, and laughed heartily when, I holding 
and he guiding it, we managed between us to hook 
a trout. And he got me a hah-fledged merlin to tame, 
and took us to see the sheep-washing and clipping, and 

z6 
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was altogether as good a friend as any two boys ever 
had. So, having found out the proper day, it came into 
my small head to give him a birthday present ; but, as 
too often happens (for there never was boy more thought- 
less), an empty money-box limited generosity. My last 
sixpence had gone for a guinea-pig, and the only thing 
left was to choose a gift from such things as I had. 
Now, my dearest possession at the time was a small copy 
of "The Pilgrim's Progress." It was not a handsome 
book, for its original cost was only a few pence, and it was 
not in good condition; for, as my favourite reading- 
place was in a corner of the wheatfield, or among the 
yellow broom, it had been carried for weeks in my 
trousers' pocket, in company with a pocket-knife and a 
fluctuating number of marbles. Still, it was my dearest 
possession, and for that reason alone I offered it to the 
shepherd. Wo were at the burn-side at the time, and 
it was perhaps as well that I was too yoimg to under- 
stand the look of shame and embarrassment with which 
he said, " My bonnie laddie, it's nae use to me ; I was 
hardly ever at school — I canna read." 

Had I been older, it would have seemed very strange 
that of two brothers one had the mill and the Red 
Scaur, and was counted as well off as his landlord, while 
the other lived in a mean cottage among the hills, and 
scarcely knew his A B C ; but just then I was glad of 
a chance to show oft* my own accomplishments ; and 
while I spelled my way through the battle with Apol- 
lyon, he put the comer of his plaid round me to keep 
off the chill spring wind, and when I had done, " Dod, 
man, that's grand ! " he exclaimed. " Keep you the 
book and come and read bits whiles." 

Many a rainy afternoon was now devoted to John 
Bunyan, and often the shepherd at the end would begin 

B 
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talking of his early days. One day before beginning I 
tossed away half of the bread and cheese mother insisted 
on putting in my bag for lunch, though she might have 
known I preferred to share the oatcakes and mountain 
milk of my playmate ; but he gathered it up. " Man, 
I canna bide to see white bread cussen away," he said 
half in reproof, half in apology. " Thank God, there's 
nae scarcity now ; but when I was a laddie we hadna 
as muckle as that in a week amang thirteen of us." 

On another occasion, when I had begged permission 
to stay all night in order to go fishing at dawn, his wife, 
who rather prided herself on being genteel, said, " You'll 
no mind sleepin' two in a bed — ^you and Mark together ?" 

" Tow ! " exclaimed John in simple astonishment, 
" Lass, I mind the time when eight of us had to pig 
in thegither, half at the top, half at the fit, heids and 
tails, like herrin' in a barrel There were thirteen of 
us," he added, " and only tow beds in the house, but 
after they grew up the bigger lads made shift in 
the loft." 

And when I described to him my ambitions and the 
world I was to conquer, putting into words some of 
the day-dreams in which I passed many a solitary 
hour, "But dinna ee try to make money, my man," 
he would say in his simple, earnest way. " There was 
my faither now, few could match him at whatever he 
tried ; he was a clever man, and he was a detarmined 
man. What he set his mind on you might be sure he 
would get, an' he made money and died at eighty-five 
extraordinar' rich, and in the farm he had sworn to get. 
And there's mysel' — now I've worked hard every day 
for — it'll be forty-fower years come May — and I'm as 
poor now as I was at the beginning — there's desht 
enough laid by to bury me and the wife. But, man. 
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I've had a pleesanter life as my faither for a' that. 
We've had wor troubles ; I've been unfortinate in the 
family, for there's only little Mark left. Still, I can 
thank God that we never had an empty cupboard or 
lacked a bite to put before a stranger." 

He was not the sort of man to continue in this pen- 
sive mood for long, but soon broke out, " Man alive, I 
never knew what it was to enjoy myself till I tell'd 
my faither he was a fool to fret and pingle and make 
life a misery till he was past gettin' any gud for'd. 
But he had broken us a' in sae well to the moilin* and 
money gettin', that long after I was a man I had a 
horrible bad conscience if I stopped out late wi' a 
bonny lass, or danced till near yokin' time in the 
mornin'. Ay, hinny, I've to thank Mr. Selwyn — he 
was a grand man; you'll never do better than copy 
him — I've to thank him for showing there was nae 
harm in honest divarsion. The minister never could 
touch it off like him. 'When you come to be old,' 
he said, and I ken now he was right, ' the most valu- 
able possession you can have is a good conscience, 
and dancing and wrestling and playing quoits are as 
little likely to interfere with that as starving and toil- 
ing and scrunching every farthing you can out of 
your neighbours.'" 

At other times he would recall the various tasks per- 
formed since the day when he toddled out with his 
wooden clapper to "shoo the craws," and how he 
gathered stones, and raked leaves, and cut thistles, and 
set potatoes till he was old enough to drive a single 
horse and rake the stubbles, or carry turnips out to 
the winter pastures. " At fifteen," he said, " I did a 
wummin's work on the harvest-rig — ech, but it was 
hard ! mony a night I was sae tired that I fell asleep 
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at supper time wi' the parritch spoon in my hand." 
They were all tasks to whet a naturally enormous 
appetite, and the bitterest remembrance he had was of 
the scanty meals he came home to. " And the money 
gaun into the bank every Tarm day," he would add indig- 
nantly. Little did he think those painfully-acquired 
riches were yet to involve the last of his kith and kin 
in trouble. 

But in all his talk — much of which was unheeded 
at the time, though it came back vividly enough after — 
he never touched on the really interesting . point : why 
had he not a horse to ride and a big house like Simon, 
and why did little Mark never go to see his uncle ? 
They were questions for which I eagerly sought an 
answer in Mr. Selwyn's papers. In the persons who 
were dead and gone before my time, the interest I had 
was just that aroused by characters in fiction. The 
widow and the steward, old Sir Hugh and the white- 
haired rector, were not more real than Kowena and 
Mercy and Greatheart and William Longbeard, and a 
certain Hopkins about whom all I remember was that 
one summer evening he "was sitting at his cottage 
door." But to come across John Harbottle's name 
written in faded ink, was like meeting an old friend 
after long absence. And it was curiously charming to 
encounter the shepherd, no longer stiff and grizzled 
with age, but young and strong, and so full of animal 
spirits that he could not be kept down even by the iron 
rule of the steward. Still more surprising was it to 
find that his wife, wrinkled and bent as far back as my 
recollection goes, but always decent and clean and 
land, and anxious to do what she called " the mensefu' 
thing " by everybody, mentioned as a pretty saucy girl 
^th a good heart, but so wild, that there were fore- 
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bodings of her not continuing respectable. Nor was 
this altogether surprising, for her mother had " tripped 
in her time," and might have been numbered with the 
lost but that Mr. Selwyn — who, despite his shyness, 
could act with great decision and set public opinion at 
defiance when he took it into his head — declared she 
had been more sinned against than sinning, and took 
her into his service. He had no reason to repent it, 
though many a time he confided to his diary a deter- 
mination to pack her about her business; for as the 
years passed she rather got the mastery of him, and 
would insist on periodically disarranging his study 
under pretence of dusting it, and invented spring 
cleanings and other abominable devices to interfere 
with the calm routine of his bachelor life; but the 
storm invariably blew past, and indeed I am doubtful 
if his anger ever went further than an entry in the 
diary. He grumbled about his womankind just as he 
did about his horses — the old worn-out mare that had 
free quarters in the paddock, after carrying him for 
twenty years, and her foal, that served for the remainder 
of his life, and as he did about the cat he had saved 
from drowning, and the stray mongrel that was never 
driven away. He Uked to have the same animals and 
the same people continually about him, and any change 
cost him a pang. 

Besides, although he had no wife and very httle 
knowledge of women, among his many theories was an 
entirely new plan of female education, and a great part 
of his motive for befriending the woman was the chance 
it afforded of experimenting on the baby girl. Of 
course it led to no positive result. He began teaching 
her at three, and was enthusiastic about it for a month, 
when it occurred to him that a child ought to be left 
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to nature and its mother till ten, and by the time that 
age was reached he had quite forgotten his scheme, and 
some new whim occupied his mind. The mother had 
no book-learning herself, but she taught the girl to sew 
and bake and scrub, and to become such an excellent 
servant that my relative's house was a model to the 
most thorough housewife in the parish. But having 
been brought up in the Grange and treated with affec- 
tionate familiarity by Mr. Selwyn, the fatherless child 
scarcely thought of him as a master, and gradually 
developed into a gay and independent young woman, 
whose high spirit for the time seemed to have run off 
with her common-sense. 

How John Harbottle and she first became acquainted, 
I never exactly ascertained. At this time he was a 
big, gaunt, lubberly young hind, who by pure strength 
of constitution had survived his father s drastic course 
of overwork and starvation, looking just the merest 
trifle less downtrodden and mentally cramped than 
the rest of his family, his most important concern in 
life being to minister to the wants of a stomach always, 
like Oliver, asking for more. He would not have been 
so badly off if left to himself, for he seemed to have a 
natural imderstanding of wild life, and was a famous 
hand at snaring birds and angling, but he went share 
and share aUke with the rest, and a brace of wood- 
pigeons or a dozen trout did not go far among thirteen. 
Sometimes my relative would say that John was caught 
himself in the end, caught with lures of cold meat 
and the remains of chicken pie and huge chunks of 
bread and cheese. skilfuUy laid for him in the Grange 
kitchen. 

Mr. Selwyn was a man so wrapped up in his own 
thoughts that the courtship had been going on a long 
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time before he noticed it, yet he plumed himself on his 
acuteness when, after his meeting them walking arm-in- 
arm by the river, and seeing them several times sitting on 
a fallen tree in the little wood that bordered the orchard, 
he concluded they were beginning to flirt with one 
another, and, as in duty bound, warned the girl's parent, 
" For I have no great faith in those Harbottles," quoth 
he. But the housekeeper smiled with an air of superior 
knowledge. "The lad canna help his freends," she 
answered, " and he's the pick of the basket. They a' 
begin to get their smeddum roused when they coort 
the lasses, but it's no likely you'll have noticed the 
difference." And he who was as shrewd when his 
attention was roused as he was simple before, soon 
elicited from her that she had an ambition to obtain 
what she called " a decent doon-settin' " for her daugh- 
ter, and he easily guessed that she had first attracted 
the lad to the house by appealing to his unassuageable 
appetite. 

But she was very far indeed from foreseeing what 
the result would be of the process of "rousing his 
smeddum," as she called it. He was obviously a plain, 
honest, good-natured lad, though his better qualities 
had been obscured by execrable training, and in the 
Grange kitchen a new world was revealed to his eyes. 
So persistently had he been drilled into abstinence, 
that he was astonished to find a place where it was 
possible to eat a hearty meal without feeling like a 
criminal. And then the girl, as straight as a young 
ash and as supple as a willow, offered a striking and 
pleasant contrast to his stunted and stiff sisters, with 
their toil-worn hands and thin faces. They too, 
though no worse than their neighbours, had the coarse 
language and rough manners inseparable from the 
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unwomanly tasks they had to perform. After leaving 
them spreading manure on the potato-field or filling 
carts with it, the clean and neat servant at the Grange, 
in her afternoon frock and her bright, new- washed face, 
was a picture of such refinement as had not entered 
his dreams. Then, although she would " carry on " as 
the farm girls never did, and laugh as he had heard no 
one laugh before, it was all within the limits of modesty, 
while, owing perhaps to her intercourse with Mr. Selwyn, 
her language was unusually nice and well chosen. And 
yet after all she was only a servant ; she had as Uttle 
book - knowledge as himself; she was no being of 
superior moidd, like the ladies of the castle, who some- 
times stopped to ask him a question as he ploughed 
on a fresh winter day. He was deeply in love; and 
verily I think his aspiring mother-in-law, already in 
fancy saw her daughter installed as mistress of the 
Ked Scaur. 

But John's wooing was a matter not of months, but 
of years. The first effects were only to make him feel 
what a hulking clown he was, and inspired him with 
a new wish to dress and look smart, and to get his 
brother Simon to cut his hair with a basin; it had 
only been clipped before. Then he learned some steps 
in dancing, and astonished his friends when the widow 
had a merry-making in the barn. A long time passed 
ere it dawned on his mind that it should all conclude 
with a wedding, and he put off" and put off" the serious 
consideration of this, not because he did not desire it 
ever more and more urgently, but on account of an 
ordeal that had to be undergone beforehand. How 
could he set up house while he had no wages ? And 
his " smeddum " was not yet equal to challenging his 
father^ especially as Adam became more dogged about 
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his purpose, and more ill-tempered at home, as one by 
one he lost nearly all his family, and the end for which 
he had striven seemed gradually swimming within 
reach of attainment. " I'll leave and take a hindin* 
at some other farm, or I might get on as a herd," he 
suggested, but this did not suit the views of his would-be 
mother-in-law. " Siccan a thing that would be ! " she 
protested indignantly. " ' The simple man's the beg- 
gar's brother ; ' you would be a silly man no to claim 
your awn." But it was a long time ere she could instil 
into him sufficient spirit to approach the steward, and 
when he did, it was to meet with a contemptuous rebuff. 
If he wanted wages, he could seek them elsewhere ; he 
was not going to pay him and keep him too. A hint 
that he ought to repay what he had saved out of the 
wages, set the old man wild. " By God," he said, with 
the emphasis of a man who swears only when his blood 
is boiling, " I'm still man enough for six lubbers like 
ee.? Say another word, and 111 give ee sic a loun- 
dering as ee never had in your life before. Whae'll 
have the benefit, you eediot ? Are ee sic a numskull 
as no to ken what I Ve been pinchin' and pinglin' a' 
these years for ? " His tone, as well as a significant 
glance at the cart-whip hanging from the ceiling, 
showed that he was really tempted to thrash his big 
son; and John, who in spite of himself was rather 
cowed at the old man's fierceness, and besides, in his 
new state of mind, was equally disinclined to take a 
whipping or to fight with his father, could only reply, 
" That kind o' talk's only fit to gliff bairns ; it'll no dae 
now." And then he went off to fodder his horses. 

But he was in some respects as stubborn as the 
steward, and a few days later raised the question again. 

"Next week's the Mairch hirins," he said very 
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quietly, "and Tm no bidin' at the Red Scaur after 
May-day ; so if youll pay the wages due, TU seek a 
new maister and you can get a new man. If you 
dinna, I'll ask the mistress for them." 

He expected another outburst of passion, but it did 
not come. Adam knew well how to subordinate means 
to ends. Threatening had failed, and he now went on 
another tack. " Man, John," he said, " I never kenned 
ee was sic a fool. If ee'd only wait a bit we might 
be in wor awn farm, and ee could drive that bonny lass 
to Brantham market in a gig. Had ee mairriet money 
it would ha' been better, but we'll no cast out aboot 
the lass. I thought of ee managin' the stock and 
Simon the plough-land." 

Adam very well knew his son's liking for cattle and 
sheep and horses, and had craftily prepared the only 
temptation to which he was Ukely to yield. For a 
moment John was staggered, but common-sense came 
to the rescue, and he retorted, " It would hardly be a 
man's work to mind half a score o' hogs, a cow, and a 
single horse, and that ud be about as muckle stock as 
was wanted on the biggest farm you could take with 
a' yer nippin' an scartinV 

" I mean to take the Red Scaur some day," said his 
father; and the son replied, "I'm fair sorry for you 
gettin' a daft notion Hke that into your heid. The 
rent's six hundred a year, and I've heerd that the 
squire wadna take a tenant that hasna ten punds 
o' capital for every acre. It's babbles and nonsense 
you're blawin' in ma lug." 

The steward saw, however, that he had made an 
impression. " Ee were tow wimters at school, Johnny, 
my man," he said. "But you're bad at the coontin. 
Now, I've always kept mysel' to mysel', for ower mony 
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cooks spoil the broth, and women and bairns should never 
see half-done turns, but for yinee 1*11 take you farther 
ben than ever ee was before. I have in the bank — " 
and he mentioned a sum so large it fairly took the 
simple farm lad's breath away, and he could not help 
exclaiming, " Lord, father, but you have been clever ! " 

For several months after this conversation things 
went on in their usual way. John gave up his project 
of leaving, and yet his slow but sound understanding 
was not satisfied. His father had bound him to 
secrecy as to the amount of his savings, and he did not 
tell even his sweetheart ; perhaps that was an additional 
cause of his long meditation as to the manner in which 
it had been amassed. He got the schoolmaster to 
calculate for him the total amount earned by the family 
— a most intricate account, ranging as it did from 
children at sixpence a day for half-years and quarter- 
years to full-grown men, but he got near enough the 
total to see that had they lived on nothing for all those 
years, their earnings would have made but a small por- 
tion of the gross sum. And then, as he thought, there 
came back to him the memory of transactions he had 
witnessed at fair and market, where he generally went in 
charge of the Uve animals to be sold, and it also occurred 
to him that the com and roots coming to the family as 
perquisites had been sold several times over and over 
again in the course of the year, and the consequence 
was he could not meet the minister or the squke with- 
out hanging down his head. 

Naturally enough, Adam attributed his melancholy 
to a wrong cause. " Hout, John," he said, " if I was 
ee I'd desht get mairriet at yince. Bring the lass 
h ym. We could dae wi' another wummin in the hoose 
fine, for she could lend a hand on the farm, and it's 
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best to have your bairns young, my man, then ee can 
have them up and workm', and no be rockin' the cradle 
wi' specs on.*' And he was very much surprised when 
his son answered bitterly, "I'd sooner see her floatin' 
deid doon the Skelter." 

Like everybody else who was in perplexity he found 
his way to my relative, who, though full of absurd ideas, 
had a kind and sympathetic manner that was full of 
comfort. On this occasion he was found walking up 
and down under the apple blossoms trying to hum out 
a poem for which he had only got the refrain, " Oh, 
what can recall a dream of old ? " He listened quietly 
while the young man — his longing fpr some trusty 
confidant struggling with the native reticence of the 
family — vaguely and confusedly indicated his troubles. 
And then Mr. Selwyn in his soft, musing voice appar- 
ently forgot all about the youth and began to talk of 
himself, but in a way that John afterwards declared was 
the first thing to give him light. " I began life," he 
said, "with just enough to keep me, and I have neither 
increased nor wasted it ; I am the wicked and sloth- 
ful servant who hid his talent in the ground. At any 
rate, he who comes after will find things just as though 
I never had been. And often I blame myself for not 
pushing about in the world and trying to make more 
of it ; and then I think of the worry and turmoil, and 
what slight satisfaction would have been received at the 
end if, by dint of labour and scraping and taking every 
possible advantage of my fellows, I had changed every 
hundred pounds into a thousand. When you come to 
my time of life, John, you will know the value of a 
quiet mind and an easy conscience. But, do you know, 
if it had been necessary for me to moil and toil, I'd 
rather be a simple hind than a great capitalist of any 
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kind ; for after all, mojiey can only buy a few luxuries, 
and the care it brings destroys all pleasure in them." 

My kinsman has set down a much longer speech 
than this in his diary, but I suspect that in doing so he 
was following the classical examples of Sallust and Livy, 
and worked out into an essay rather what he should 
have said than his actual words. Both John and he 
attributed great results to this weighty deliverance, but 
I am inclined to think they wilfully deceived them- 
selves. To the younger generation the shepherd never 
would admit that his father was more than a careful 
man, with a gift for making money; and he would 
always finish by declaring that " He himself never cared 
to make a fortin, and was better as he was." But his 
wild talk had evidently produced a different impression 
on Mr. Selwyn; for, putting his hand on the lad's 
shoulder, and speaking in a much more practical tone 
than before, he said to him before parting, "Depend 
upon it, there will be a strict investigation, and, as 
I very much fear, disgrace and exposiure. It is only 
common prudence to cut oneself clear of it, and, at any 
rate, to soil an honest young woman's name in such mire 
would be a crime." Thus it is clearly a matter for 
doubt whether John was actuated by a high virtuous 
love of simple poverty, or a prudent regard for his own 
good name and even safety, when he resolved to quit 
his father's house and renounce his inheritance. 

Till the next term came he kept his own counsel, 
not even telling his sweetheart his intentions till he had 
sought and obtained a place as shepherd far up among 
the hills, and then he asked her to go with him as his 
wife ; but she seemed offended at not having been told 
:sooner. " I'm not cut out for a herd's wife," she said. 
•*' You'd better ask Nancy, the byreman's lass ; she's up 
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to milkin the cows and mindin' the lambs and makin' 
porridge for the extra men at sheep- washin' and clippin' 
time. Aye, and it's * Whistle and 111 come tae ye, my 
lad,' with her, or I'm cheated," she added with a touch 
of jealousy. 

Of course he protested that she, and she only, was 
the object of his love, but it merely set her on another 
tack. "I Uke things nice, Johnny," she retorted, 
"and your pockets are as empty as mine, I doot. 
Between us we couldna buy a yetlen to boil the broth 
in, and look how fine and bonnie everything is here, for 
my mother does the work, and Mr. Selwyn's as kind as if 
I was his awn bairn." 

Then he began to grow angry. " Well, lass, if that's 
to be the way — " he was beginning ; but she inter- 
rupted him with more of her exasperating remarks. 

" Mother says I'm ower good to marry below a farmer. 
There's Mr. Bell of The Mains; he would come at a 
wag of my finger, and he's a fine-looking man ; and what 
a bonnie pair we would make driving in to Brantham on 
Saturdays in his new gig ! Your wife'll have to ride on 
shankie's naigies, I'm thinking, Johnny ; and if she wins 
to the market — but she'll never win — it'll be carryin' 
a basket of butter and eggs — and that minds me, I 
canna kirn." 

" If that's to be the way," he resumed more angrily 
than ever, " I'm sorry I axed." But, as though deter- 
mined to raise him to the highest pitch, she continued — 

" You're no feared when you ask a sensible lass to 
ventur' into the back o' beyont. I think I see you on 
a winter's day, the hills white (but you canna see them, 
for the mist), and the sheep perishin' in the drift, and 
you so ragin' mad that you canna get out after them,, 
and spittin' your temper out on your poor drudgin" 
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wife. Hard work in summer, gax)l in winter — that's 
for the herd s wife. What would mother say if you 
spoke to her ? " 

" She'll wait long or I speak to her or to you either, 
you saucy quean," he cried bitterly, and jumping up — 
all this took place in the Grange kitchen — he made for 
the door ; but just as his hand touched the sneck, he 
heard a different voice saying, " Jock, you fool ! " and 
turning round, he saw her face all laughter, and yet 
streaming with tears, and he knew, as he afterwards 
put it, that he had been " a muckle cuddy." 

And now, except the wherewith to buy furniture, 
nothing stood in the way of their wedding, though the 
housekeeper made a little moan. " There never came 
a better," said she ; " the lass is daft, and the man's a 
simpleton ;• " but she comforted herself with the reflec- 
tion, " Well, I may be thankfu' her mother s bairn did 
no worse ; he's a canny dacent lad after a', and may be 
kinder to her than them that's better off." 

For a long time Adam had, without a word being 
spoken, imderstood his son's intention, but he was so 
engrossed with his own aims that he cared little what 
became of his children ; only he had to face a demand 
for money to get household necessaries. " John, my 
man," he pointed out, " it's a piece o' nonsense takin' 
a lot o' things to an out-o'-the-way place hke that. 
Ee was always handy wi' the tools, and if I find some 
wood ee can knock thegether a bed and a stool, or 
maybe a langsettle to sit on, and a few pots and pans 
cost Uttle." Bflt John iosisted on more than that; 
and, to his surprise, his brother Simon — whose quiet 
ways and almost unfathomable character demand a 
chapter to themselves — came to his aid, and eventually 
the steward was induced to part with ten pounds — five 
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more than he was master of for his owu wedding, he 
complained. " And less than a pound a year," retorted 
his son; "for I began work at ten, and Tm twunty- 
fower now." 

To the young couple who were so frightfully in need 
of ordinary necessaries Mr. Selwyn gave a most beauti- 
ful and expensive set of china, white with a gold flower 
— I have several times had tea out of it — and grew 
quite eloquent over it in his diary. " It is buying 
pleasure for future generations," he wrote, "for they 
will keep it under lock and key, and bring it out only 
on Christmas night and to show visitors, and the wife 
will pass it on as a precious heirloom to her eldest 
daughter." 

And thus with a splendid tea-service, and a bed of 
chaff, and plenty of hope and health, and a home-made 
table and two rickety chairs, the couple began house- 
keeping in that little cottage by the foaming Skelter, 
where I found them old and looking back over many 
years of clouds and sunshine, yet never regretting the 
surrender of what they no doubt in their hearts re- 
garded as an ill-got fortune. 




CHAPTER III 

FABMER SIMON 

Of the elderly men and women whom I saw every day 
working on the land, there were few whose youth it 
was difficult to imagine ; for, especially at such rustic 
merry-makings as a Christmas or harvest supper they 
delighted — ^no, the verb is too positive — they took a 
sombre kind of pleasure, in recalling early days. At 
such times, sitting with their jugs of beer and clay 
pipes, and watching the dancers, "Eh, Johnny," one 
would say to another, " the time's been when we could 
have soopled up the best o* them ! D ye mind then 
night — man, it'll be fifty year syne " — and his com- 
panion's memory would be quickened, and one anecdote 
would bring on another, the gossips paying no atten- 
tion to the quiet, grave boy whose soUtary hours were 
often entertained by trying to make-believe that the 
years had rolled back, and he was watching them 
dance, or run, or wrestle before they knew what stiffiaess 
was, or had dreamt of rheumatism. Past and present 
were sadly jumbled together, and the children of fancy 
would persist in retaining some characteristic that had 
only come with age — one chubby face would have a 
paralytic nose, another a gap-toothed mouth, while a 
skinny, hairy hand or a bald head would persistently 
accompany others. Yet it was possible to imagine 
some kind of youth for them. 

33 n 
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To do this in the case of Simon Harbottle was 
utterly impossible. I never coiild as much as invent 
new clothes for him. His brown cut-away coat, his 
dusty white hat, his chequered waistcoat, his breeches 
and gaiters seemed inseparable from his personaUty. 
Every Saturday he went jogging in his gig to Brantham 
market in them, and the com exchange would not 
have looked quite itself without his quaint figure at 
the stall where he showed his samples of wheat and 
barley, and made his nearest — one might almost say 
his only — approach to eloquence in describing their 
superiority to all others. Next, he would appear in 
the street where cattle were bought and sold — it was 
long before the new "mart" was built, or farmers 
entrusted all their sales to auctioneers — and there you 
might see him poking the ribs of his fat bullocks, and 
vowing such beef had not been fed since the days of 
Noah, or critically examining the lean store-beasts he 
meant to buy, and declaring they were hardly worth 
money. And he never went away without having a 
look at the horses which reckless grooms ran up and 
down among the crowd to show their paces, although 
an inexperienced looker-on might have been excused 
for concluding that the real aim was to produce an 
accident. Dealers Uked when the Uttle man gave an eye 
to them, for, hard bargainer as he was, his judgment of 
live-stock was infallible, and he seldom let any real 
good stuff go past. 

As soon as the main part of the business was done, he, 
like the rest of the farmers, agents, bailiffs, stewards, 
and their kind, went up to the Bed Lion to dine 
off roast-beef and cheese, and do a little more bargain- 
ing and complete transactions begun earUer in the day. 
Simon, who up to this point had gone about his business 
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with the leisure and deliberation that appear necessary 
in agricultural operations, now begins to hurry. He 
eats sparingly, and the hostler, who has done the same 
thing every market day for twenty years, has his gig at 
the door before any of the rest are done with their 
dinner. He at a regular pace is jogging homeward, 
while old neighbours are gossiping over their glass of 
toddy, and wild yoimg gentlemen-farmers — of whom 
there are many in the district — are laughing and chaff- 
ing as they drink their wine and smoke their cigars, 
and think that for one day in the week agriculture is 
a fine piursuit. Some will be settlijig to billiards and 
some to cards by the time Simon has got to the Bed 
Scaur. He wastes not a moment, and very shortly 
will be seen in the fields where his servants have been 
working; chiding his women if one yellow flower is 
left in the wheat-field where they have been pulling 
runches or charlock; threatening his shepherd with 
dismissal if a wandering old ewe has screwed her way 
through the fence from the meadow to the clover-field. 
By the time he has interviewed the steward and seen 
the miller, and inquired into every little thing that has 
happened in his absence, it is nearly bedtime, and he 
and his wife have their one market-day luxury, a 
single glass of whisky and hot water ere they retire for 
the night. They are not so far from the highway but 
that they can hear the occasional rattle of a pair of 
wheels, or the " three-ha'pence for tuppence " of a 
cantering horse as the more pleasure-loving agricul- 
turists, greatly at the mercy of their beasts, go hic- 
coughing homeward. 

With his staid weather-worn features and grizzled 
hair that never became white, his old-fashioned dress, 
and his horse that knew its way along the paths and 
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fields as well as he did himself, he seemed to have 
grown into and become a part of the farm, so that it 
was impossible to imagine the one without the other. 
And so long had he done this, that people had ceased 
to remark it. They accepted him as a thing rather 
than as a person, a thing of which they said as they 
did of the weather, "It's nae use grum'lin*. We 
maun take it as it comes." Unlike Billy White the 
small freeholder, who owned a few fields of meadow 
and arable close to the Skelter, and between the Bed 
Scaur and the mill, he did not set any class at defiance. 
Every Sunday he drove his wife — a lean and elderly 
Martha, very sharp and strictly respectable in her black 
dress and bonnet — over to church, and stood, and 
knelt, and sat, and had a nap at sermon time, and put 
his silver — i,e,, his three-penny bit, the smallest coin 
that was genteel — in the box, and earned the reputation 
of being one of those serene-tempered, undemonstra- 
tive Christians who form the bulwark of the AngUcan 
Church. It pleased Sir Hugh — ^not the old Sir Hugh, 
who was dead and gone, but his son, for at the 
castle " An Amurath an Amurabh succeeds, and Harry, 
Harry" — and the good-humoured vicar, whose tran- 
quillity, was at times disturbed by the inroad of fiery 
Methodist preachers, often half-jestingly wished his 
congregation were all like Simon. 

He rode to the Hunt for the same reason that he 
went to church. Sir Hugh Uked to see his tenants on 
the field, and some of them were very regular attendants. 
They rented a thousand acres or so, kept one or two 
hunters — or at all events hacks that could jump and 
gallop — and in many cases had private means. Simon 
could afford it better than many of them, but he took no 
pleasure in leaping and racing, and contented himself 
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with going to the Meet at Three Poplars and seeing 
them draw the whin cover at the north boundary of 
his farm. It was just the same when the farmers, who 
nearly all kept greyhounds, and had a tremendous pas- 
sion for coursing, ran their matches on his land. He 
wolild ride out and exchange a few words with the 
judge on his horse and the spectators on foot, and 
pass a remark on the weather to Dick the sUpper as 
he walked on with a leash of hounds, but the sport 
itself had no interest for him. He scarcely knew the 
difference between a " turn " and a " wrench ; " and if 
he felt pleased when a kill took place, it was only 
because vengeance had been taken on a thief who had 
lived all spring on his com and young grass. He even 
went over to the annual luncheon of the Skelter Cours- 
ing Club, held in the Bed Lion at Brantham ; indeed, 
he rather Kked to appear in companies of farmers, and 
receive the consideration due to a successful man, and 
one of substance — ^but he was in purgatory all the 
time. It was, perhaps, in consequence of the frugal 
and sparing habits in which he had been trained that 
he had no relish for the good eating in which the 
roaring, rubicund, sporting farmers deUghted. He, who 
breakfasted on oatmeal porridge, and thought four 
ounces of mutton an extravagant allowance for dinner, 
was horrified at the manner in which they caused 
platefuls of soup, and lumps of fish, and sUces of beef, 
and heaps of pastry and pudding to disappear, all washed 
down with jugs of frothing beer — they must have their 
wine now, but we write of homelier times. Then their 
loud laughter, the personal remarks they shouted at 
one another from one end of the table to another — all 
in good humour, and only as an outlet for their wit 
and high spirits — made him feel very uncomfortable. 
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He made his escape as soon as possible ; and though 
sometimes his retreat was the signal for a burst of 
laughter (by that time they had dined well, and 
settled to brandy and water, and laughed on very 
sKght excuse), it was universally admitted that he 
had done the right thing to come, instead of frowning 
on sport Kke one or two rigid Presbyterians, who 
thought all coursing men were on the way to perdition. 

There was only one sporting event in the year from 
which he derived a real pleasure. It was the custom 
of Sir Hugh when he had not a large party, but only 
one or two friends with him, to ask the tenant on whoso 
ground he was intending to shoot to join the party — 
a pleasant and highly-prized compliment. Simon, who 
had never fired a gim in his life, as will be easily 
understood, would as lief have avoided the sportsmen, 
but for one reason. The squire's guests were generally 
owners of land, and had a very keen eye for a well-kept 
farm. It was music in his ear to hear how they talked 
of the Red Scaur, the veterans wondering how he grew 
such splendid roots on what they remembered as stony 
fields, where the corn was always stunted, and the grass 
thin. And the squire, with a certain pride in his land 
and his clever tenant, did not neglect to bring them up 
by the stackyard, where the great round ricks, beauti- 
fully built and thatched as neatly as model cottages, 
were a sight to gladden the farmers* hearts. 

Then they would leave the keeper in charge of their 
guns and go to look at his fat cattle, the young colts, 
the famous cows, and the clean, sweet dairy over which 
Mrs. Harbottle presided ; it was universally declared 
that there was no other farm in the county so tho- 
roughly well managed in every particular, from the 
ploughing and sowing of the wheat to the very field 
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hedgerows, that were kept as clean at the roots and as 
well clipped as if each fenced in a garden. To a man 
whose mind is in his work there is nothing else so 
sweet as the praise of experts. 

It might perhaps have been thought that Simon 
was a happy and satisfied man, but this was the last 
impression one would be inclined to carry away. He 
had beaten all rivals in the walk of life he liked best ; 
success had crowned his efforts ; and not only was the 
farm better than his father had left it, but he had 
accumulated wealth far beyond the dreams of his 
ambitious parent. And yet — well, perhaps it was noth- 
ing that when two brothers met, the only survivors of 
a large family, one a poor labourer in charge of his 
master's sheep, the other able and perhaps willing to 
purchase the flock, they never exchanged a word; 
perhaps also it was nothing that he and his wife hved 
a nagging cat-and-dog life in the great farmhouse, 
where more than half the rooms were unoccupied, and 
the rest stood in prim and dustless order ; and it may 
be he had forgotten, now when old age was approach- 
ing, how disappointed both were when it became 
evident that the crying and laughter of children would 
never break in on a stillness so great, that the ticking 
of the great hall clock might be heard in the bed- 
rooms. 

If human Ufe were governed by logic and common- 
sense, one might laugh at the absurdity of the griev- 
ances of this couple. Mrs. Harbottle, though nobody, 
not even her husband, knew till afterwards, had a 
private hoard of her own quite sufficient to have sup- 
pKed all the wants of her life, and had no relation to 
whom she cared to leave a fraction ; yet if butter went 
down a halfpenny, if turkeys did not come within six- 
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pence of her expectations, if a sitting of eggs went 
addled, or thunder soured the cream, you might have 
thought from her misery that it brought her a step 
towards the workhouse. 

But Simon had an infinitely deeper grief — a grief 
that spoiled all the pleasure he might otherwise have 
had in his splendid farm and long-coveted mill. Often 
a stranger, without knowing, would touch his sore to 
the quick ; for it was scarcely possible to avoid being 
struck with the fact that in the very middle of his 
land (between the farmhouse and the mill, indeed) 
there were some fields lying along the Skelter that 
were a picture of slovenKness and neglect. Their crops 
pointed to bad tillage and scanty manure, and the 
ragged hedgerows to careless oversight. And it was 
not only that every one of his attempts to get them 
into the farm had been baffled, but twenty times in the 
year he had to explain to hunting gentlemen and the 
squire's shooting friends, or occasionally to an angler, 
that they did not belong to his farm ; that, in fact, 
they formed one of the many small freeholds that used 
to exist there, the rest of which had been merged into 
the Bed Scaur and other farms. 

It aggravated him still more that Billy White, the 
big, handsome, red-bearded owner of this tiny estate, 
though head and ears in debt, and a prodigal to boot, 
had the audacity to treat him regularly as an inferior. 
" By the mighty thunder ! " swore Billy, and it was 
one of his mildest oaths, " there's a difference between 
me and the rubbish at Red Scaur. The bit o' land 
and the house ha' been ours since ever time was ! " 
They dated from EKzabethan days really, but Billy 
thought the Flood could not have occurred earlier. 
" Gad, you can see for yoursel' their big monuments in 
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Skelter graveyard. And the Harbottles, what are 
they? — common hinds, and some o' them no that." 
And the worst of it was that although Simon tried to 
sneer at what he called this public-house swagger, in 
his heart of hearts he believed that it was all true, and 
instead of despising Billy, really envied him, and would 
have given much to be able to call himself a land- 
owner. 

Indeed, he had once walked over in order to approach 
Billy about buying the tiny estate, knowing as he did 
that the small freeholder had again been borrowing; 
and as he went his keen eye noted various things that 
simultaneously shocked the good husbandman and 
whetted his Jew-like appetite for a bargain. The poor 
and ancient milk-cows standing in the shade of mossy 
hawthorns not cut for ages, the picturesque old house 
with its thatched roof full of holes, the half -wild 
orchard, the garden in which the musk had spread all 
over the gravel paths, a ruinous summer-house envel- 
oped in roses and jessamine, dilapidated out-buildings, 
and everywhere ruin, and ivy and moss and flowers run 
wild, spoke eloquently of short capital and the indo- 
lence that too often goes with pecuniary embarrassment. 
" It won't be difficult to make a bargain here," thought 
Simon, and he half expected to find the picture com- 
pleted by the heart-broken freeholder weeping over a 
cold hearthstone. 

Very different indeed was the scene that greeted his 
eyes. He did not knock at the door, because he saw 
the owner in the little paddock adjoining, forming one 
of a curious group — at least he scarcely formed one, 
for he was standing away from the rest, concealed in 
the hedge with an old umbrella in his hand. Out in 
the meadow stood an elderly woman, whom Simon at 
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once recognised as the housekeeper. She was, with a 
mixture of pride and apprehension, watching the pro- 
ceedings of Billy's daughter Lilian, a remarkably pretty 
girl of ten, who, on a bare-backed pony — a spirited 
creature, and the only animal of value at the holding — 
was cantering along by the hedge, her face rosy with 
exercise, and her ringlets dangling on her shoulders. 
As she came in front of her father he rushed out, 
expanding the umbrella in the pony's face. Of course 
it swerved and shied and reared, but the little maiden 
resolutely checked it and kept her seat, while her 
parent laughed his great laugh, and shouted in his big 
voice, " Hang on, Lil — dash, I said you'd do it — it isna 
in a White to be beaten. Canter him roimd the field, 
hinny; " and then on seeing his visitor, " Hallo, Simon ! 
I was just givin' the bairn a lesson in ridin'. Didna 
she keep on fine? By thunder, I'll back her agin' 
anj^hing of her age for ten miles up and down Skelter 
Water ; but come in and let's hear your crack. It's no 
often we see you." And he showed the way over the 
musk-grown path that led into the house. 

" Elsie, hinny ! " he cried to his housekeeper, " bring 
oot a bite of bread and cheese." He observed all 
the hospitable traditions of his class, and would have 
divided his last crust with any chance caller. " And 
I'll look for something to drink. You'll no care for 
mcthlin ? " he inquired of his visitor ; and then, while 
Simon protested he had just had his supper, he care- 
fully examined in succession the bottles of an old- 
fashioned spirit-case. "Dod!" he said at last in a 
droll tone of disappointment, " that stuff doesna keep 
well here. I doubt it lies between methlin and the 
pump, Simon. But it's verra fine methhn. Elsie 
made it — not from old bees'-wax, mind you, but grand 
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run honey; and I always think any liquor drinks 
pleasant with a hearty welcome, neighbour." 

Despite his praise of the mead, he fingered his 
spirit bottles as though wishful to squeeze a drop out 
of them, and evidently was at heart disappointed at 
having no better fare to present, and yet he had a sort 
of pride that revolted against apology. 

It was quite needless, for Simon was thinking of 
other matters, and cared Kttle for eating or drinking at 
any time. " I just called as I was passing," said he, 
"just to have a bit talk — to ask your advice, in fact, 
Mr. White." 

" Grosh ! you've come to a queer hand at advice," 
answered White. " D'ye want me to tell ye how to 
spend some o' that money you dinna ken what to do 
wi' ; I'm grand at that, but for anything else " 

"You're not so far wrang," returned Simon; "not 
so much as you think maybe, and not so little either ; 
and I've a notion I'd like to buy a bit land, and it might 
happen you ken where there's some to sell." 

" Not I," answered White. " Sir Hugh would part 
with his leg sooner than an acre. He was here yester- 
day — wanted to rent the shootin', as my bit lies atween 
his covers; and *It's highly inconvenient,' says he; 
' But,' says I, ' Sir Hugh, if you and your friends are 
shootin', and come up to my fields and want to shoot 
over them, you're heartily welcome, for Billy White 
isna the man to interfere with sport ; but as to partin' 
with my right over the land, it's what I wouldna do 
to please the Duke of Northumberland,' says I, and 
there was an end of that story." 

" But I wonder at your keepin' this on," said Mr. 
Harbottle, in what he meant as a very persuasive tone. 
" You're in the very prime o' life, and might get on 
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fine if you had a bit capital to start with, and it's a poor 
place, Mr. White. I calculate it would take five pun 
an acre to bring the land into good heart, not reckonin' 
anything for the house and the buildin's, which are 
hardly fit to stand, and the two cottages likcAvise." 

" You seem to have got it all off by heart," remarked 
Billy, in a tone that appeared to intimate how dis- 
pleasure was beginning to mingle with his customary 
good-nature. ^ 

" It stands in the middle of my farm," went on Simon, 
" and bad as it is, I'm Kke to offer the best bode you'll 
get. Now, if you'll say what you've borrowed on it, 
Mr. White, and how many acres there are, and the 
lowest you could take to start some other business with, 
we might get to terms, d'ye see ? " 

Billy White was a very choleric man, and nothing 
aroused his anger more than the fact of any one peering 
into his private affairs; but he also had an ingrained 
idea as to the necessity for a man to act properly as 
host. 

" If this had been anybody's house but my own, Simon 
Harbottle," quoth he, " I'd say what I thought of your 
impudence in picking up a common clash and meddlin' 
wi' other folks' consarns. If you like to come across here 
and crack about the weather, or your fat nowt, you're 
heartily welcome ; but when I want to ken how you 
think I shud manage my own business I'll send for 
you, and till then, if you dinna want to bring on a 
quarrel, hand your wheesht, my man." 

After this conversation Simon and Billy never were 
on good terms, and hardly did more than pass the 
time of day when they met ; and Billy swaggered and 
boasted more than ever at the Bed Lion, and scoffed 
at the " miserable Kttle upstart ; " while Simon, when the 
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other's name was mentioned, would lift both hands, 
and in inimitable tones exclaim, " A pairfet flee-by-the- 
sky ! " and for the rest he bided his time, sm'e that 
soon or late the holding would fall into his hands. 

Unconsciously to himself the squire helped to fan 
this smouldering disHke into a bitter feud. It had 
long been the policy of his family to buy up such 
Uttle freeholds as that possessed by White if the land 
adjoined that of the estate. Within a radius of three 
or four miles I could point out twenty houses that for 
generations belonged, and were handed down, to mem- 
bers of a yeoman family. One may know them by the 
nimaerous stables and appurtenances that are so much 
out of place attached to what are now the cottages of 
roadmen and quarrymen. There is the Black Dog Inn 
too — till recently the very horse-pond remained; and 
the Bed House, it must have been a large residence 
before being divided in three to suit as many famiUes 
of coal-carters attracted to it by the out-buildings; 
and there is Heather Law, over which the plough- 
share now goes; it was still complete in my youth, 
though half- wild pigeons and owls and starUngs were 
its only tenants. But crocus and snowdrop and daffodil 
still annually came up where the garden was. 

Sir Hugh carefully followed in the footsteps of his 
father, who made it a strict rule not to tempt any poor 
man to part with his land ; but if ever he was inclined 
to act differently, it was in the case of Billy White ; 
and perhaps when he went over bo arrange about the 
game, an idea was in his head that the freeholder 
would ask him to take over the whole affair. It was 
notorious that the place was too small to yield a Uve- 
lihood even to an industrious man, and the passing 
stranger might see from the dilapidation and disrepair 
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that this was not the character of the present tenant. 
And Su* Hugh was not the man to haggle about terms, 
especially when it was a question of improving the 
sporting faciUties of the manor. 

Only Billy, who took people exactly as he found 
them, and never wasted a thought on ulterior motives, 
did not dream of raising the question. It was a fine 
day in early summer, and he had been mowing all 
morning, but just then, having come in for his " eleven 
o'clock," he was sitting in his orchard with a lump of 
bread and cheese, and a mug of beer, while beside him 
lay paper and cane and lath for a kite he had promised 
the girl. He was continually making something for 
her ; and though she might have preferred a doll, he 
knew of none but boys* toys, and she was as happy as 
a queen with whatever he gave her. 

When the matter of the shooting was settled, and the 
squire lingered as if for a chat, and yet was constrained 
to make an apology for keeping the husbandman from 
his work, he took it quite as a natural occurrence that 
one sportsman should wish to have a talk with another. 
" There's not a bit cause for frettin'. Sir Hugh," he 
exclaimed ; " I can mow the grass ony time, and IVe 
had plenty for a mornin' — itll be cooler at night." 
His face was clouded like that of one thinking over 
a problem ; but when the squire, who thoroughly under- 
stood his man, said, "Well, I shall be glad of the 
rest, and if your housekeeper will let me taste her 
excellent mead — " the cloud cleared in a moment. 
"Dod!" he exclaimed, "it's the verra thing I was 
batherin' about, for I didna Kke to offer you beer, but 
if you would Uke some methlin — Elsie ! Elsie ! " he 
cried to his housekeeper, and very soon the squire was 
accommodated with a bottle and a glass. 
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And then they were soon in a flow of conversation 
about the doings of a newly-established pack of otter 
hounds, and a vixen that had littered in the Skelter 
crags, and the number of partridge covies seen on the 
hay-fields, the size of the broods, and kindred topics. 
" Man," Billy would often remark to a comrade, " I'd 
been a grand lord, or duke, or squire if I had had 
mair land and plenty brass ; " and probably Sir Hugh 
discovered this to be true, for after that talk in the 
orchard Billy White became one of his favourites, and 
many a time he stopped to have a friendly word with 
him. The idea of purchasing the holding dropped, 
because Billy, who never paid the slightest attention to 
debt or difficulty of any kind till it made itself felt in 
actual privation, was always — but especially after what 
he called " a good tuck in " — as radiant and merry and 
full of fun as if such a thing as care did not exist. 

Simon Harbottle did not understand this. A pang 
went to his heart every time he came to know that the 
squire had been talking to Billy. It actually made 
him jealous ; for Sir Hugh, always courteous and con- 
siderate to his tenant at the Bed Scaur, had no personal 
liking for him, and was never so hearty and familiar as 
he was with the improvident freeholder. This was in 
itself a slight to the best farmer in the neighbourhood, 
and mingled with it was a suspicion amounting to 
certainty that the squire had his eye on the holding ; 
and Simon, who had all his father's tenacity of purpose, 
had set his mind so firmly on owning this bit of land, 
that he was not to be deflected from his object even 
by a landlord. 

No one would have guessed this from his manner, 
which remained just as staid and taciturn as usual ; but 
he was observed to caU several times on a well-known 
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Brantham attorney ; and Billy White, finding it easier 
than ever to borrow on his small estate, went about 
swaggering and happy, never dreaming that his ill-liked 
neighbour was buying up the mortgages and speedily 
becoming his only creditor. It was all done through 
the attorney, and he had swallowed the lure ere he had 
felt the hook or guessed whose hand had baited it. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE GRANGE 

The writer of these rustic annals, it ought to be ex- 
plained, was little more than a looker-on at the comedy, 
and at the time perfectly imconscious of the previous 
history, the antipathies, and ambitions of those more 
actively engaged. I lived with my mother in the old 
Grange, to which she had retired for the sake of quiet 
and economy. Ages ago it was a manor-house, but of 
all the broad acres once attached to it there only 
remained now a little square pasture, where our red 
cow grazed. It was shut off from the highway by 
great iron gates, through which I used to watch the 
carriers' carts go past, and the farmers' gigs on their 
way to Brantham, and the conveyances of g3rpsies and 
muggers, with lurcher dogs tied to the axle-trees and 
a horde of babies inside. A stranger would stop and 
look as though he imagined the splendid entrance 
must lead to some notable mansion or nobleman s 
country seat ; but the house itself was little more than 
a large two-storied cottage, with a thatched roof, out of 
which many dormer windows peered. Many a wild 
owner it had had in the days gone by ; but the spacious 
dog-kennels — large enough to house a pack of hounds — 
were empty now, there was no horse in the stables, and 
the coach-house was my wet-day playgroimd. And 
though some effort was made to keep the great flower 
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garden in order, it was only half done after all, for two 
men could scarcely have attended to the innumerable 
flower-plots, with their edgings of boxwood, and the 
borders and parterres, to say nothing of the conserva- 
tories and hot-houses. Yet its half-wild fragrant paths 
were very pleasant for all that, especially on summer 
afternoons, when we had tea under the cedar, and watched 
the fruit ripening on the walls. 

And there was the sun-dial and the — ^but there will 
be no end to it if I begin to gossip about the Grange. 
I remember well that September Saturday which 
marked the end of it all, for on Monday I was to be 
off to a distant school. It was a decree of banishment 
that entirely filled my thoughts, and I begged that 
before it was carried out my mother would write and 
ask my Httle hill playmate to come and spend a day at 
the Grange. What a very simple request, was it not ? 
No doubt ; but for reasons I could not fathom, it had 
been refused during all the years I had gone fishing up 
the Skelter. And when the point was at last gained, 
the shepherd said, " Yes, provided Mark isna taken to 
the Red Scaur," and this condition was so much insisted 
on, it was impossible to help feeling curious as to its 
meaning. 

But when Mark arrived in time to share my break- 
fast of porridge and milk, and we were finally let loose 
with the injimctions " Not to go far, to keep away from 
the Skelter, and not to visit the Red Scaur," everything 
else was forgotten in the prospect of a long day's fun. 
First we went into the garden to stuff our pockets with 
ripe pears — ^it seems but yesterday as I recall the hazy, 
sunny atmosphere, with the rooks tumbling and cawing 
in it^and there we found the old basket-maker smok- 
ing the bees he had carried back from the moors — two 
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skeps on each side of his donkey, like the creels in 
which the Presbyterian minister's servant drove forth his 
quiverful of children. Having levied a lump of honey- 
comb from him we made off to the pasture, where we 
sat on the gate and devoured it. The grass seemed 
inviting us to race, and over to the willow we went full 
pelt. Now, this tree stood by an alluring brook which, 
on a sunny day, smiled so pleasantly, wherever it was 
not hid by the long grass and rushes, that one could 
never help following its twinkling and rippling course 
as it roimded the low, green hill, and then, through 
level fields, crept slowly to the Skelter. 

Still, we did not all at once disobey the maternal 
conmiand. Half-way down we came in sight of some 
women shearing beans — always the last crop in this 
part of the world — and went over to watch how they 
hacked at the dry black stalks. One thing led to 
another; close at hand men were busy housing a 
crop of barley, and, but for a sudden noise of shooting, 
we had been content all day to have run and met the 
carts and ridden back to the stocks in them ; but the 
sight of Sir Hugh and a company of shooters, with two 
keepers and a dozen beaters, just beginning to walk the 
adjoining break of turnips, tempted us away from this 
amusement. The new diversion proved far inferior to 
the old. It was particularly disgusting to find that the 
dogs were only allowed to potter about, sometimes carry- 
ing a bird, but not permitted to go racing after the 
hares and rabbits that we noticed slinking out of the field. 
So we deserted the shooters for a mole-kUler going 
round to look at his traps. Our wanderings with him 
brought us in sight of Billy White's farm, and after 
that I must confess my conduct was by no means what 
it should have been. 
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Lil and I had been companions in many an adven- 
ture; and when I saw her on an apple-tree, flinging 
down red-cheeked apples on a mat spread by the house- 
keeper, it was impossible to pass without speaking. 
What a change came to that girl in a few years ! Ex- 
cept for her dress and her thick shining brown hair she 
might have passed for a boy, as, with the suppleness of 
a monkey, she swimg herself on a bough and dropped 
to the grass, as wild a hoyden as ever walked. I 
suppose, even though we did not observe it then, her 
teeth were as white and her eyes as blue and sparkling 
as they ever were ; but she was so stout and ruddy and 
full of spirit that no one thought of her as a girl, far 
less as the beauty who was to stir every yoimg heart in 
the valley. 

Companions of her own age were too scarce to be 
otherwise than welcome, and Elsie reconciled herself at 
once to an end of the day's work, and even went and 
brought out each of us an apple pasty — what a chro- 
nicle of eating is the history of a boy's day ! Both she 
and Lilian looked rather askance at Mark when told 
his name, but they did not say anything ; only it soon 
became obvious that Lil had an impish desire to get 
him into trouble. She nudged my elbow as much as 
to say " Keep quiet," as we went munching our pasties 
into the paddock, and she called the pony, who cantered 
up like a dog. Then she demurely offered Mark a 
ride, and he, not knowing the tricks of the spoiled 
creature, and seeing it so gentle, leaped on its back, 
only to be laid instantaneously on the turf, while its 
mistress laughed till the woods rang. Then she 
jumped on herself, and seemed to enjoy its gambols so 
much that, with a very red face, Mark insisted on try- 
ing once more. The same ignominious result followed, 
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and he was very chopfallen till I also ventured, and 
was thrown almost as quickly as he had been. It was 
not quite so humihating to be beaten by a girl when 
another had shared the disaster. 

He would not try again after that, and Lil's next 
suggestion was conveyed in the remark, " The black 
bowowarts are ripe on The Braes." 

" Sir Hugh and the keepers are all shooting — we saw 
them on the turnip-field," I told her. 

" Then we can cross the stepping-stones below the 
mill," said she, and we began to move off. 

Now, The Braes were strictly preserved as a pheasant 
cover by the squire. They were set with clumps of 
trees and underwood and thickets, and were a perpetual 
temptation on account of their brambles and hazels. 
Twice or thrice already we had dared everybody and 
raided them. Mark rather demurred, for he was a 
visitor and did not wish to misbehave, and he was of a 
very quiet and law-abiding disposition. But from the 
very first he could not stand the girl's jeering. We had 
skirted the mill and got down to the water-side, where 
Skelter, having passed the dam, breaks away into shallow 
little streams, and he kept protesting all the time, while 
she took off her boots, stuffed her stockings into them, 
and tied the whole round her neck with the laces. " If 
you're feared," she remarked, as she kilted her petti- 
coats above the knee and began to dabble one white 
foot in the water, " you can wait here till we come back." 

This was too humiliating to be borne, and in a few 
minutes all the three of us were splashing and laughing 
on our way across the ford, now poised on a stepping- 
stone, and anon plodding through a stream that glistened 
over sand and stones. It is no wonder that the afternoon 
hours flew swiftly past, for The Braes were rich in things 
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that delight children. Close to the water's edge was a 
steep bank planted with tall trees, whose exposed roots 
were woven into fantastic seats. At the top was a long 
green reach, where the rabbits nibbled the grass till it 
was like a well-kept lawn, and this pasture was all 
dotted over with thickets overgrown with brambles 
laden with ripe berries, to which we were the first 
comers, since at this season everybody was excluded but 
the keeper and his assistants. Then there were copses 
of young trees, with hazel for an underwood, and wher- 
ever the bushes caught the sunlight the nuts were 
already ripe. And the wild creatures seemed all to 
know that as long as September lasted they were safe 
here, or then they did not fear any serious mishap from 
children. Even the cunning old pheasants scarcely 
deigned to hide their gorgeous plumage in the under- 
wood; and the sober hens and their broods we saw 
stealing out wherever we had been, as if they were 
sure our only purpose was to lay corn for them. Wild 
pigeons that had come to steal their food did not stop 
their cooing, and if we approached too near, only shifted 
from one tree to another. As to the rabbits, I think 
they enjoyed the romp, for if they were in the open 
they only " clapped " and waited till we passed ; when we 
tried to circumvent them they skipped lightly home, and 
those near the holes lifted up their pretty forepaws as 
if in protest, or thumped the ground with their hind 
feet and popped into their burrows, only to pop out 
again immediately. But our most exciting time was 
with the squirrels, which at this season love to descend 
from the tall trees, and with that stiff-looking hop of 
theirs go poking about for fallen nuts and seeds and 
various roots ; and when surprised, they gave a boimd 
and ran off so furiously in a leaping gallop, with their 
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tails curled over their backs, that every chase ended in 
a burst of laughter. 

Not one of us paid any attention whatever to the 
lapse of time till it was flashed on us all at once. We 
were sitting in a row on the outspread Umb of an oak 
tree up which we had cHmbed — I fancy I see my com- 
panions now — and we were all ahke bareheaded, for 
our hats had been thrown off for coolness, our faces 
flushed with exercise, cheeks and mouths spotted with 
purple juice-stains, and hands like those of sweeps. 
How tired and happy we were ! But all at once we 
started. During the afternoon the sounds of distant 
shooting had been heard all the time; now a volley 
was discharged at the other side of the stream, and 
through the foliage we could see Sir Hugh and his 
company, a cloud of smoke still hanging above them, 
shooting in a field that overlooked our stepping-stones. 
" And it's six o'clock ! " said Lil, pointing to a lad who 
had been driving a horse-rake over a stubble, but had 
now stopped, imyoked the beast, and sitting "lady's 
way," with legs dangling from the graithing, was start- 
ing to ride slowly homeward. 

" We'll have to go by the Red Scaur Brig," she said, 
swinging herself down from the perch. There was no 
time to be lost ; for if once caught, complaints Vould be 
sent home and an end made of our excursions, so we 
skirted quickly and silently along by the wooded river- 
bank. Then something occurred to me, and I said, 
" If we cross the Red Scaur Bridge it brings us out at 
the farm." 

Mark stopped at once. "I'd sooner let that man 
catch us," he said. 

" Well, I dinna want to gan near it. Let's cross by 
the mill," suggested the girl. 
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" But/' I objected, " Simon'll just be coming back 
from Brantham, and we are sure to meet him." 

" We canna gan that way," said Mark decidedly. 

" Then," concluded Lil cheerfully, for I never knew 
a boy (far less a girl) so fond of madcap ventures, 
"well have to plod across below the Scaur." Had 
any one else made the proposal, I had sense enough to 
have refused ; but I had not the moral courage to stand 
Lil's jeering chaff of anything like cowardice, and so 
acquiesced silently. 

Mark did not know where we were taking him, and 
was quite content as long as he obeyed his grand- 
father's command to avoid his imcle. 

But a more foolhardy thing was never attempted by 
three roving children. The Red Scaur takes its name 
from the dark brown cliiffs that rise there from either 
side of the Skelter. They are so steep and high, that 
pigeons buUd in the shelves and crannies, and even the 
venturesome schoolboy cannot get at their nests. Con- 
fined in this narrow gorge, the water races down Hke a 
mill-stream. Just as it emerges from below the Scaur 
there is a point at which we had often thought it was 
fordable, for as you sit on the smooth rock the stream, 
though very strong, does not look more than a foot 
and a half in depth, and is so narrow, that it seemed 
easy to scramble across. But it is both wider and 
deeper than it looks, and it rushes down into a deep 
pool, where the flow is checked by a cauld. 

Mark's eyes grew bigger when he came to the 
"ford," which was very unlike the rippling currents 
near his home ; but, like me, he was too proud to say 
anything, and we sat down and took off our boots and 
stockings, and wound them roimd our necks in the usual 
way ; Lil tucked up her petticoats and we our trousers 
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as far as they would go, and prepared to make the 
attempt. 

" Let us hold on to one another," she said, and that 
was the only indication that she thought there was 
anything perilous in the undertaking. "I'll have to 
go outside," she added, " for I need one hand to keep 
my things up." After some discussion it was arranged 
that I should be in the middle, with one arm round 
Lil's waist, the other round Mark's, and each with an 
arm round mine. 

" Now for it," cried she recklessly, and while we were 

still deUberating on the brink, jumped in and pulled us 

after her. A simultaneous " Oh ! " announced a world 

of disagreeable surprises, for, in the first place, a sudden 

plunge into cold water provokes an ejaculation in itself, 

and then the bottom was jagged rock, not at all pleasant 

to stand on, and the water began to hiss and foam round 

the six bare legs suddenly obstructing it, and lastly, 

instead of only reaching to the calf it came above our 

knees, and dashed against us with astonishing strength. 

Had any one asked to go back the other two would 

willingly have consented, but. the spirit of bravado was 

too strong. Lil, I think, was very excited. " Come 

on/' she cried madly, and plunged forward, but her foot 

coming down on a sharp ledge she stumbled and would 

have fallen had we not held on. As it was, before re- 

oovering balance we had been pushed a full yard down 

towards the pool. But now, pressing on with short 

careftd steps, and clinging hard together, and holding 

our faces up stream, we might have managed to get 

across but for an untimely interruption. "You Uttle 

imps o' Saitan ! " cried a voice from the highway that 

overlooked the river, and glancing up, to our horror and 

dismay Simon Harbottle and his wife were sitting in 
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the market-gig and looking down at our proceedings. 
What happened afterwards I cannot exactly tell. Mark's 
arm,I know, was loosened from my waist and he stumbled, 
Lil dropped her petticoats and tried to hold him up with 
the other hand, and I must somehow have lost my feet, 
for a moment afterwards we were all three screaming 
with terror as Skelter rolled us over and over down to 
the dreadful pool. 

It was all a blank, or a sleep, till I awoke rolled up 
in blankets on the longsettle before a large kitchen fire, 
with a dumpy figure beside me, and a grave face, which 
I recognised as that of the doctor, gazing down. " He 
is all right," I heard him saying. " Get him over to 
the Grange as soon as possible; it will relieve his 
mother's anxiety if she has heard anything of this." 

We had only got a ducking after all. One of the 
men from the mill had seen the whole proceeding and 
fished us out. Lil had waited to see that her com- 
panions were rescued, but had broken away from those 
who would have carried her into the Red Scaur 
farmhouse, which was only a few hundred yards up 
the river. My head and Mark's must have bumped up 
against a rock, for we were taken out unconscious. As 
soon as my wits came back I wanted to run home, for 
Mrs. Harbottle's sharp, lean face was by no means in- 
viting ; and though she gave a thorough attendance to 
both patients, her care was accompanied by the direst 
threatening and grumbling. " Eh, doctor," I heard her 
saying, " but there's muckle need for a man body at the 
Grange. D'ye think if I sent Ned the herd she would 
let him gi' this pickle the skelpin' he well deserves, for 
it's him that always gets them into mischief, the yoimg 
plague." 

The serious face of the doctor relaxed into a dry 
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smile. *' She will take him in her arms," he answered, 
" and cry, and give him all the sweet things in the house, 
and then rouse me up in the middle of the night 
because he has a bad stomach." 

" Gudsake, what a way to guide bairns ; it's a sure 
plan to bring him to the gallows 1 " she exclaimed. 
" Wad I be justified, d'ye think, if I asked Ned to bring 
in his whip now — ^it might be the salvation of the 
laddie ? " 

" That would only be scalding your tongue in other 
folk's kail, Mrs. Harbottle," repHed the doctor. "It 
will be better to borrow some clothes from some of your 
people, and I'll take him home in my gig ; I am going 
past the Grange at any rate." 

"Well, I'm thankful I'm not responsible either for 
him or that mad limimer of White's," said Mrs. Har- 
bottle, as she despatched a servant for the necessary 
garments. 

" Mind and get suits for both," Simon told the girl 
as he entered just in time to hear the message. But 
his wife turned roimd like a vixen. " Nothin' of the 
sort," she said sharply. "A fine scandal it would be to 
turn your own flesh and blood out o' doors. I've done 
the respectable thing so far, and am no' gaim to be 
made a common clash of at this time o' day for you 
and your quarrels. A fine thing truly if you, that has 
neither chick nor child, could not spare a bit of meat 
and a bed to the laddie ! " 

I was crouching on the longsettle, too terrified to 
speak, though longing to say a word in favour of Mark. 
I hoped the doctor would interfere, but he only pro- 
duced that rare smile of his, and seemed to acquiesce 
in this arrangement. 

" Will they thrash Mark very awfully ? " I asked, as 
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soon as we were safely into his gig on the way home. 
His reply struck me at the time as curious. " My little 
man, he will not be licked at all. Mrs. Harbottle is 
very much kinder than her tongue. When you are 
older and bigger, you will see how diflScult it is to 
judge by appearances." 

I remembered her reference to the whip, and, so far 
from agreeing with the doctor, I henceforth dreaded 
and avoided the farmer's wife as I did nobody else in 
the coimtry-side. Usually I hated to be what I called 
made a baby of by mother, but that night her kissings 
and fondlings conveyed a sweetness and comfort of 
which I could not have enough. Never until this 
contact with the hard, bitter farmer's wife did I realise 
what it was to be loved. I observed, too, that her 
solicitude for me did not make her selfish or thought- 
less, for she despatched the basket-maker up the glen 
on his donkey to relieve the shepherd's anxiety about 
Mark. These details are of Httle consequence — none at 
all as far as this chronicle is concerned ; but a spoiled 
child may be forgiven for declaring his belief that in 
the serious trials and struggles of life a mother's love is 
one's richest possession, be it ever so fond and fooHsh. 

This view was not common in the neighbourhood, 
and I soon found out others who shared Mrs. Har- 
bottle's doctrine — that I deserved a sound whipping 
more than to be coddled and made of. Next morning, 
as soon as my mother had gone to church, I pulled off 
the white bandage she had bound round my temples on 
accoimt of a large bump on the forehead, and, shpping 
out at the garden gate, cut across the fields to White's 
farm, to hear what Lil thought of the escapade. She 
must have seen me coming, for she rushed down to the 
bottom of the paddock before I had climbed the fence. 
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" Run away as fast as you can dicker," was her breathless 
salutation. " Faither's awful mad. He says he'll lick 
you and Mark till you canna stand, if ever you come 
here again." Here was another inconsistency ! Billy 
was continually encouraging her to try all kinds of 
madcap and dangerous feats, and yet was angry with 
us for only following her lead. I had no time to pro- 
test or moralise, however, for the freeholder himself 
appeared with an ash switch in his hand, and a bodeful 
countenance. I was about to turn and flee, but the 
changeable girl had a new idea. " Take the licking," 
she whispered, "and if you dinna greet hell let you 
come in and play, and 111 give you a ride on the powny, 
and I've saved you a pippin, and I'll show you where I ve 
dammed the bum to make a water-wheel, and I'll — " 
But her further bribes were unlistened to. I wavered 
tiU Billy was nearly up, then lost heart, and sped like 
a hare across the stubble. He sprang over the fence 
and gave chase ; but a stout man of middle age, with an 
imquenchable lust of beer, is considerably past his best 
for running, as was soon demonstrated. When he saw 
me wriggle Uke an eel through the next hedge he 
stopped, and was glad to drop on a heap of straw left 
by the horse-rake, where he sat and puffed, and tried 
to recover his wind. 

But I have always been a mixture of cowardice and 
courage, and no sooner did escape appear assured than 
I hesitated, and thought what a fine time I might have 
with Lil. Then I wavered and turned back, and fled 
again, and once more faced round, and eventually 
ventured to thrust my head through a hole in the 
hawthorns. Billy looked less formidable now. He 
was breathing normally, and had even Ht his pipe as 
though enjoying himself. So I opened a parley. " If 
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I come back and take a licking, and dinna greet," I 
cried shrilly, " will you let me play with Lil ? " 

Billy laughed his great boisterous laugh. " Gad, 
there's blood for you ! " he cried. " That isna ony o' 
their Harbottle spawn ! Come on, my lad. It wunna 
be fun, mind." 

His daughter ran up as she saw me about to sur- 
render. " Now, dad," she pleaded, " it wasna his blame. 
Dinna be hard on him. If he doesna cry after three 
on the legs, and two across the shouthers, I'll give him 
the kite you made for me. That's five ; I wonder if he 
could take six. I'll give him my bonny black rabbit 
if he takes six." 

Billy continued to smile till I came within reach, 
then seizing me by the cuff of the neck, with a look of 
awful passion in his face he lifted the dreadful switch, 
and "It isna for nearly droonin' the lassie," he said, 
" but bringing a scum of the name of Harbottle here." 
I cowered and shrank in abject terror as the rod came 
swishing down, but it only whistled past. "You're 
tender yet, but the breed's game," he said, and let me 
go with another burst of laughter, in which his daughter 
joined. 

" I knew he was only pretending," she chuckled, as 
we scuttled away, and soon were deep in mischief ; but 
I am sure she was disappointed at not seeing how 
much punishment I would take without crying. 

We did not dare to go up to the Bed Scaur and 
inquire for the third member of the conspiracy, but I 
was to hear about him in a most unexpected manner. 
It was after dinner — everybody except the squire dined 
at mid-day — and my mother having given me a bunch 
of grapes to keep me quiet and because I was to leave 
her next morning, was reading to me the Parable of the 
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Talents, when there came a rumbling of wheels to the 
door, and shortly after there entered Mrs. Harbottle, 
leading Mark very quiet and subdued. Even to my 
yoimg eyes the two women offered a wonderful con- 
trast, the one prim, angular, and — it is the only ex- 
pression I can think of — ^bitterly respectable ; the 
other — ^but how can I coldly describe how grave and 
sweet and graceful she was ? 

" It was but right and mensefu," said our visitor, 
" to bring my newy to say good-bye before I take him 
home. After him being so near death's door, how 
could I rest till I see him safe back ? " 

" Poor foolish things ! " answered my mother, " they 
never know how much anxiety they cause to their elders." 

" Well, Mrs. Selwyn," went on Mrs. Harbottle, piu*s- 
ing her Kps, " I wanted to say a word to you, and I 
hope you'U take it kindly, but if you dinna, it's a duty. 
That bairn of yours is a plague to the country-side, 
and as I hear youre sendin* him away to school, it 
might save him a lot o' trouble if you gave him a good 
licking beforehand, and 111 send Ned the herd across 
if you think your own hands ower Ught." 

My mother's eyes began to shine with a Kght sel- 
dom visible in them, but she rose up quite calmly. 
" Have you got a pocket, Mark ? " she asked. " You 
must put in some of these nice apples and pears, and 
I hope you will come and stay all night when Willie 
comes home for his holidays. — Thank you, Mrs. Har- 
bottle ; if I ever need the help you mention, I won't 
forget; but I trust Mark has not experienced the strength 
of the shepherd's arm." 

Mrs. Harbottle probably could not explain why her 
face got red, and she rose to go ; for though my mother's 
words were simple, there was no mistaking her manner. 
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" Next time Mark'll stop at the Red Scaur," snapped 
the farmer's wife. " And it wasna him that deserved 
a licking, poor man ; and I hope you'll never rue your 
fondness, or have your pride lowered." And she went 
away as stiff and angry as could be. 

But I heard afterwards that there was much specu- 
lation in the country-side as to what she meant by 
driving her nephew — grand-nephew, more properly — 
up to a house she had never before entered, and to 
John and his wife, whom the Red Scaur people had 
cut for years. And would it make any difference to 
Simon ? That was the crucial point. 



\ 



CHAPTER V 

JANB AND MARTHA 

Mrs. Harbottle got into her gig, with Mark sitting 
demurely behind. Her sour and wintry face wore its 
most severe expression, her figure was bolt upright, and 
she said not a single word till the driver pulled up on 
the grassy track that ran past the shepherd's cottage, 
and that no one would suspect of being a highway 
were it not for the milestone. John and his wife 
rushed out in alarm, afraid lest something had hap- 
pened to the boy ; but her sharp greeting allayed their 
fears more effectually than any soothing language could 
have done. "You needna make a dirdum," she said, 
" The bairn could have walked, and the best thing for 
him ; but it's full time we came to a reddin up, when 
you pass an aflfront like that on us. There's no differ- 
ence between friend and fremd now ! " 

The words raised a new dread ; for Mrs. Harbottle's 
" reddins up " were famous, and apprehension was not 
allayed when she told the farm-lad who had driven to 
take a hamper out of the gig ; for she was a mistress of 
rural etiquette, and dealt out kindness and scolding to 
her poor relations in the same bitter way, and merely 
because they were due. "Here's some preserves for 
you, Jane," she said ; " you'll never get berries in that 
desolate garden o' yours. And a bottle of spirits for 
you, John. You've aye been temperate, but you're 
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failin' now like the rest of ns, and need a drop some- 
times. See that ye dinna bring it out to every lazy 
herd that passes. You can be mensefu* without extra- 
vagance." 

She had now entered the kitchen — ^it was parlour 
and sitting-room as well — and sat herself down on a 
big chest that stood by the deal table, while John had 
taken his crook and called Sweep and Piper, and was 
only withheld by a sense of decency from making his 
escape. " I'd like to ken what you would be at," she 
beffan, in the same rasping voice, " sending Mark to a 
strL^er, and his own blood next door-it las afeontin' 
us afore the whole coimtry-side. And sic folk ! The 
limmer of a bairn's in hot water from momin' to night ; 
an' his mother — well, she wears petticoats and has the 
shape of a woman, but you might say that of a bairn's 
doUy ! " 

But here she had overstepped her bounds. " Mary, 
hinny," said the shepherd quietly — ^her name was 
really Mary ; it was my mother who, with gentle sar- 
casm, dubbed her Martha — "your bark's worse than 
your bite, and you've been kind to Mark ; but I'll not 
have a word said agin the laddie, and that's tellin' you." 

"And we plain workin' folk are no to judge the 
gentry," added his wife. 

" Gentry ! " exclaimed Mrs. Harbottle ; " fine gentry, 
i' fackins ! And is your own grandson no better gentry 
than them ? Is he no nearest in blood to us ? You 
needna put down your brows, John. I'm no fashin' 
about the quarrel between you and Simon. It's well 
for you a' there's a woman here who can see an inch 
before her nose ; and as to him, he winna and he dauma 
get ready for dyin'. He'll potter about the farm till 
he drops, and never think o' what comes after, as if 
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he could row up his money in a napkin and take it 
away under his arm. But I'm no forgettin' the un- 
sairtainty o' life, if he does. We ken what the laddie 
will be, and may as well make him ready for't." 

" But I want him to have nothin' to do wi't," ex- 
claimed the shepherd energetically. 

She turned upon him with scorn. "You'd have 
him take a hindin,' would you? Suppose you die 
before Simon — and he's a lasty kind o' man, mind, and 
I've seen big men like you, men whose life you could 
take a lease of, as the sayin' is, drop off unco 
sudden — it'll be for him to choose and no you, I'm 
thinkin'." 

" Well, there is sense in that," remarked the shep- 
herd's wife, who had more ambition than her simple 
husband, " only there are your cousin's bairns at the 
Steads, Mary. Folk say " 

" You needna mention them," answered the visitor. 
" A thriftless, senseless clan ! And what do you think 
they've ca'ed the last bairn ? — Mary Elizabeth, if you 
please. It was my name accordin' to the way of the 
Deanes for generations, and to please that gentry o' 
yours at the Grange, neither kith nor kin to them, 
they put in Elizabeth. I ca' that a fair aflront, and 
in the very eyes of the country-side ! It isna that I'm 
done with them — they were done with me when they 
did that ! " 

Now John, hke every one of his race, was a very 
obstinate man, but if there was anything he feared, it 
was a woman's tongue, so he whistled to his dogs and 
left while the two women, who agreed more closely 
than he suspected, sat down to gossip over a cup of 
tea. 

I crave the reader to have patience with my 
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leisurely rustic fashion, and that he will forgive me 
for wandering at this point away from my narrative 
and inserting here one of the many bits of description 
from my kinsman's papers. It was written on the 
15 th of May, thirty years before the conversation just 
transcribed, and refers to the cottage where it took 
place. 

" To-day," he wrote, in his fine, deUcate hand, " I 
have been walking up the Skelter. What an exquisite 
scene ! The tender young grass was sprouting on the 
water-side, the paJe jfem fronds unciurling. The hills 
appeared to sleep in sunlight. Along their bases ran 
the sparkling, silvery rill. From the sprouting trees 
and the awakening earth came the faint sweet odour 
of spring ; the moimtain larks scattered music from the 
drifting white clouds, and the cuckoo shouted from the 
greening plantations; the rippling water sang beside 
me, and the white sheep bleated from afar. More 
beautiful to me than all the rest was the small cottage, 
whose rising smoke diffused a not disagreeable smell of 
burning peat, such as hangs about island villages and 
hamlets by the North Sea. It overlooks the stream, 
and a green wheel-rutted track goes past the door. I 
envied the shepherd his pleasing occupation, his young 
wife, and his ^ dear home. Looking forward, I see the 
cottage fill with happy children, strong boys and inno- 
cent girls, untainted by the corruption of towns, undis- 
turbed by the din and strife of life. Surely they have 
chosen the better part." But that is perhaps enough 
of my kinsman's moralising. 

Why I linger over it is because the stern reality 
differed so much from his fanciful picture, and because 
it was so pleasant to dream and dream of the past till 
I no longer imagined, I actually saw, John, a strong 
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young man, returning from his day's work, and Jane, a 
laughing girl-wife, waiting for him on the threshold. 
Yes, but in cottage or in hall thirty years do not string 
past without sweeping away many a fond illusion, and 
there is no retreat from sorrow and care. Children's 
feet had pattered about the floor and had ceased to 
patter, and a stillness greater than that of their early 
married days had settled on the cottage — ^greater, be- 
cause the angel that looked down was no longer Hope, 
but Memory. Trouble had written many a line on the 
man's face and that of his wife ; and sometimes when 
Death knocked at the door, and they believed, as folk 
will believe, that he might have been driven away if 
they could have aflforded this advice or that delicacy, it 
would be absurd to say they did not repine at poverty. 
And the wife much more than the husband would some- 
times think of the Red Scaiu:, and doubt if it was right 
or fair to the children that John should have refused 
his inheritance. And for Mark, grown all the dearer 
because he alone was left, it seemed a dreary outlook 
that he should develop into manhood, and take a wife 
and have children, and grow old and pass away in the 
same narrow sphere, repeating the same poor history. 
Yes, the wear and tear of thirty years makes a difference. 
Woman-like, she often tried to make John see all 
this with her eyes. If, as often happened, he referred 
jocularly to some incident of their youth, " Eh, we were 
a daft couple," she would say. " My certes, if I had 
only knawn what was coming ! " And the eyes now 
hidden by spectacles, and a little dimmed with years, 
glistened partly with the old teasing fun, partly with 
fond regret. But he remained stubborn in his beUef 
that all had been for the best, and rephed, " Hout, hinny, 
ken or no ken, it would ha' been the same, and we are 
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wearin' awa' wi' gud heart and clean conscience. I've 
made a long journey wi' you, my lass, and now, when 
we're nearin' the last milestone, I wish no better com- 
panion. Ay, and if you were to start again you would 
just make the same choice." 

She liked him too well to dispute this point, but 
edged in a word for Mark. " Yes, yes, John. We re 
desht like yon tow moorlan' birks on the knowe 
yonder. Every winter there's another and another bit 
hurled away, and mair dead wood and less green every 
spring, for they're dyin' bit by bit, and some day sune 
a big wind'll whummle them ower. They're fine where 
they are, but if you wanted a young oak to come on, 
you'd plant it in a bieldier spot. And the laddie 
mightna' be so contented as you've been, John. For, 
* Grannie,' says he, * if I followed this green road, where 
would I get to?'^ And 'Mebbe Lonnon,' quoth I. 
And he put on his white school wallet, and took the 
gibby stick you cut him from the hazels, and he says, 
' I'm away to Lonnon, Grannie ; and wad grandfaither 
mind if I took Piper, for I expect it's a lang way, and it 
might be lonesome ? ' quoth he. If you had seen what 
wark I had to pacify him. You'll never tether him to 
the bum-side, John." 

" Hout tout 1 " replied John, " it's only a bairn's fancy. 
I ken what you're drivin' at ; but it canna be, and no 
misfortin' either. When I see the sons o' rich men on 
market-days, hinny, I'm surer than ever that money's 
a curse. Lord! when I watch the whippersnappers 
blawin' away in cigar smoke the value o' the lambs I've 
raised for then* faither, and comin' dodderin' out o' the 
Red Lion and the Talbots, and standin' chafferin' wi' the 
idle Brantham hussies, that rig themselves wi' ribbons 
and gewgaws every market-day, I wish I had them 
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across my knees with a strong leather strap. No, no 
a bare pocket is safest for the young ! " 

But " Our little Mark's no like that," was her com- 
fort, and she never was convinced. If she did not argue, 
it was mainly because of a suspicion that the brothers 
had a deeper quarrel than she knew of. Only this was 
a matter John would not discuss even with his wife. 
All she had to go upon was that when the two met 
something akin to contempt would flash up in the 
independent bearing of the shepherd, and the stiff 
taciturn farmer seemed to shrink from his gaze. Many 
a long hour, when John was away among the hills and 
the boy at school, she had pondered the matter. 

She was thus prepared to give the overtures of her 
sister-in-law a hearty welcome. In fact, the two elderly 
women then and there entered into a confederacy in 
favour of Mark and against their husbands. They 
were well calculated to appreciate one another "It 
does one's heart good to see a well redd-up house," said 
Martha, as Jane buttered the hot cake she had deftly 
made and placed on the girdle while they spoke, and 
laid a white tablecloth, and arranged her famous china. 
"I'm fair crazy to watch the slaisterin' ways o' the 
young wives. Ay, that isna a bought napkin — spim 
by your mother, div you say? Lasses learned to be 
useful when we were young, and no to tink tink on 
their clarty pianos. They ken nothin' aboot the bonny 
awd ballants and the tunes we used to have on the 
fiddle and the flute. Them cups'll have mensed you a 
lifetime now — one cracked ? It's a mercy the rest are 
spared. The muckle handless wenches I get for ser- 
vants break everything. Believe you me, I've not had 
my very best china oot for five years, never since Sir 
Hugh's dog knocked over the sugar-bowL * Squire or 
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no squire, I says to myser, you'll have to put up with 
the second best/ and I doubt if he ever noticed the 
difference." 

Mrs. Harbottle was in very good humour indeed, 
when these were the heaviest of her complaints, and she 
became almost genial when the two drew their chairs 
to the peat fire and began to enjoy their tea ; and honest 
John would perhaps have been surprised had he known 
how far his spouse went with the other in her frank 
criticisms of the family into which they had married. 

Martha, although she prided herself on having a due 
" regaird "—that was her nearest approach to tenderness, 
love and even hking she considered to be fond and 
silly sentimental words — ^for her husband, seldom missed 
a chance of proclaiming how infinitely superior the 
Deanes of Hay Farm were to the Harbottles of the Red 
Scaur. " For five generations," said she, " the Deanes 
held their heads up with the best, and the time was 
when Adam Harbottle laboured to my faither. Eh, my 
woman, I'll never forget my home-coming to them. I 
didna enter the Red Scaur door till 1 was a wife. The 
forward taupies are no so particular now. but in my 
young days lasses were better brought up. Well, if you 
beheve me, my hands fair itched to get off my weddin' 
thmgs and start wi' a dishclout and a scrubbm' brush. 
You never saw the hugger-mugger way they had o' 
hvin*. Adam was alive then, you ken. They talk o' 
their honeymoons. Before mine was past I was worn 
to skin and bone wi' cleanin' and washm'. Many a 
fight we had till I got them into the way o' havin' their 
meals decent and regular ; but I didna come to them 
bare, and the awd man was feared I might turn tail on 
him, else he had queer notions o' managin' women. And 
what's my thanks ! I'm just looked upon as his mis- 
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fortin ! ' She ended bitterly and angrily, and put down 
her tea-cup, and sat up in her chair stiff and frosty. 

"Everybody knaws you've been a true wife and a 
grand manager," said Jane soothingly. 

" Nothin' o' the sort 1 It's httle you ken," snapped 
the other. " I saw into them at the last tenants' sup- 
per. Billy White was there — ^what for I canna tell; 
only Sir Hugh — these gentry are always taken up wi' 
some daft freak — has taken a notion to him. The 
young folk were dancin' m the big ha', and the rest of 
us stopped in the supper-room, the men smokin' and 
drinkin' het punch, and havin' sang and sang aboot, till 
it came to that reckless prodigal's turn. ' What will I 
gie you ? ' asks he. * " Simon the Cellarer," or "Auld 
Robin Gray " ? What do you say, Mrs. Harbottle ? ' 
'Sing what you like, but dinna ask me,' I answered 
short ; for you never ken what his next mad cantrip'U 
be, and I saw he could hardly look without laughin'. 

* Have at you, then,' he cries, and starts on the ' Laird 
o' Cockpen.' My faither used to sing it at the harvest 
supper, and I liket the song fine, and hardly minded 
Billy till he came to the last lines. But the way the 
men laughed and the women sniggled, I was sure it 
had been made up before. 

" * Now she sits in the Scaur ' (that's how he sang it) * like a 
crouse tappit hen, 
But as yet there's nae chickens appeared in Cockpen.' 

* She wadna be very crouse to sit in your ha', my man,' 
says I, no to let them see that I was hurt. But it's the 
last chance they'll get of aflfrontin' me at the castle." 

" It was a sin and shame to cast up to you the dis- 
pensation of Providence," remarked Jane. 

" My faither left the Hay Farm for less," said Martha; 
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" but, like a' the Harbottles, Simon's a dour man, and 
he didna seem to care a button for their jeering. 
However, I said to mysel' there and then, * Up to now 
IVe been a thorough wife, and I'll show them I'm a 
woman that knows what's right. It'll be no blame of 
mine if a Harbottle disna follow a Harbottle at the 
Red Scaur ; ' and I was only waitin' for a chance when 
this happened." 

The shepherd's wife understood her sister-in-law. 
Her tone had been just as sharp and biting as usual, 
yet it revealed a world of lonehness and disappointment, 
as well as a sensitiveness to the reproach of being a 
barren woman; but, welcome as was her scheme of 
atonement for faUing short m her duty to bring Simon 
an heir, Jane did not think of that at the time. 

" I've often wished I was you, Mary," she said ; and 
the tears were in her eyes as she took down her Bible, 
and, turning the leaves, showed a golden curl pressed 
like a flower between two pages of the Grospel. " That 
was the little lassie's. She was taken away at five. 
And I brought up fewer bonny men, and you ken 
where they are now. IVe wished many a time I was like 
you, and not one had ever been bom ; yet I wouldna 
change places, for they sort o' belong to me yet." 

But Martha had a very keen dishke to sentimental 
scenes. " Well, well," she said, " what has to be, will 
be ; and it's no use greetin'. Preserve us 1 did you ever 
think how time's been runnin'; and them slaisterin' 
lasses'll never think to drive the turkeys home. They 
aye wander to the stubbles at this time o' the year, 
and roost on the nearest tree. I maun get the lad 
to yoke the beast and be away. Send Mark down 
whenever you like; I'll be answerable for him at the 
farm." 
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It will easily be understood that two cautious old 
women, who had been accustomed to manage their 
husbands for so many years, and who knew well that 
their plan would be opposed, had too much sense to 
try to carry the point at once. Several months had 
elapsed before anything was done. Then one clear 
December day John was reminded that Mark had been 
invited down the valley at Christmas, when I would be 
home for my hoUdays. 

He consented sorely against his will. "Nae gud'll 
ever come on't," he said again and again ; " the 
laddies fine here; can you no let him bide — a dull 
Kirsummas it will be wantin' him ; " but his wife had a 
score of unanswerable reasons, chief of which was the 
selfishness of two old folk keeping the child beside 
them, and " no another bairn for miles." Then for the 
sake of peace he consented if Mark wpuld not go near 
the Red Scaur. She took the bull by the horns at 
once. " He'll have to bide there," said she. " What I 
you wouldna like to aflfront his aimt again, would you, 
and she so kind before ? " 

He warned her quite solemnly. "Wife," he said, 
"we're always agreed on everything but this. Take 
your way if you like, only I'm tellin* you you'll be 
sorry for't afore all's done." 

She was so much struck by his words that she did hesi- 
tate, but only for a moment ; and he knew from the 
very way in which she fussed about to make him com- 
fortable in his big oak chair by the fire at night, and 
got his pipe out from its place in the chinmey-nook, 
and led him on to talk of old times, that it was all 
done to make amends for " contrarying " him. He 
knew, but he had said his say, and was done with it ; 
for difierent as he was in many respects from his 
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relations, he had his own share of the sullen Harbottle 
temperament. 

I remember that Christmas well, how dehghted I was 
to get back again to the Grange, and what a welcome I 
received, though at the time I little guessed how often 
mother had dusted and arranged my tiny room, or that 
for weeks past from morning to night she had been 
busy with one thing or another, because " Willie was 
coming back." Nor did I understand the disappoint- 
ment expressed in her loving grey eyes when next 
morning, instead of drawing a footstool to her knee 
as she sat by the blazing wood fire, and describing for 
the tenth time my school dormitory, food, lessons, and 
games, I was on tenterhooks to get out. For three 
weeks it had been freezing hard, and the whole world, 
hill and valley, lay in imbroken white, save where 
Skelter made a dark zigzag line through the snow. 
Every twig of tree and shrub was beautifully orna- 
mented and fringed with a dehcate lacework, woven 
by the frost out of snow and the nightly fogs. It was 
a time to be after birds, only that was too quiet an 
amusement for the first day of the holidays. Even 
skating scarcely offered a large enough safety-valve 
for the bubbling excitement. There was but one 
diversion good enough for the hour, and I cut across 
the snowy fields like a hare to get Lil to share in it. 
At the time I did not know of Mark's arrival. 

The amusement was very simple. In order to pro- 
tect the coulters on stony roads when changing from 
one field to another, the ploughmen had a light sledge 
into which they put their ploughs, which then could 
easily, and without injury, be dragged along by the 
horses. Now we considered it the best of fun to drag 
two sledges up some steep pasture, and letting them go. 
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glide furiously to the bottom. Lillian had divined my 
thoughts, for she had dragged two sledges from a field 
that was being winter ploughed, and very soon we were 
panting and sweating up the hiU, and racing madly 
down, shouting bits of news and scraps of new experi- 
ence as they came into our heads. I had cried to 
her we had no pets at school, and she had answered 
back that Nell had seven whelps, that her tortoise-shell 
kitten had lost a foot in a rabbit trap, and " feyther's 
gaun to lick the young keeper ; " and then she shouted 
amid our laughter as the sledges came into collision, 
and we pushed them into a new course with feet and 
sticks, " Mark Harbottle's at the Scaur — he came last 
night.'' No sooner were we at the bottom than I pro- 
posed to go and seek him. But she demurred, for 
" this was fine fun, and he's a softy, and her father did 
not like her to go to the Bed Scaur." " But, LU," I 
suggested artfully, " they'll be bringing the horses out, 
and how fresh they wUl be ! " 

The temptation was irresistible. Simon's horses were 
famous, and after being shut up in the stable on account 
of hard weather for any length of time, it was dehghtful 
to watch the huge animals rear and plunge and kick 
and gambol when taken out to exercise ; besides, there 
was the forbidden joy of coaxing a young hind to let 
us ride one of the quieter beasts, so after another 
clamber up the hill and rush down, off we started to 
the Bed Scaur. 

But we did not arrive very soon. There was a slide 
formed on one of the flooded meadows which it was 
impossible to pass, and that kept us for an hour. Just 
two fields off some farm-boys in a cattle hemel were 
preparing to go mumming (or guisarding, as they called 
it), and we stopped to criticise their turnip-lanterns, and 
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the hump on Dr. Brown's back, and the old nightgoT^-n 
St. George was to wear, and Gohath's club and the 
wooden sword. He who was to be "Bessy" had no 
petticoat, and Lil ran back for one of her old ones, 
while I induced Goliath and George to rehearse the 
great fighting scene, and laughed at the clumsy giant 
who could not fall dead without bruising his arms or 
knocking his head against the frozen ground. 

Long before arriving at the farm we heard the 
pleasant rumbling which tells when the farmer is 
thrashing his wheat, and soon we saw the water rush- 
ing down the sluice and turning the great wheel that 
we had modelled so often in the bum. Mark came up 
while we were watching it, and all three went to the 
stack to chase the rats and mice that tried to escape 
as they neared the bottom ; and then we went into the 
bam where the wheat straw, as it came straggling over 
a cylinder, was bottled by the strapping bondagers, who 
looked so like men in their wooden iron-plated clogs, 
strong leggings, and short petticoats. We began to 
throw straw ropes for them, but this caused so much 
interference with their work that the woman-steward 
came and bimdled us out of the barn. Yet he did so 
with imusual gentleness. Indeed, I was not long in 
noticing that the farm-servants had become all at once 
very civil to Mark. They smiled to him deferentially 
and ran on his service, and some of the wily old men 
blessed him as the yoimg master. It was obvious that 
they drew very wide inferences from his appearance at 
the Red Scaur. On the other hand, he told us, as we were 
watching the wives stuffing their beds and pillow-cases 
with clean chaff, that his uncle had never spoken aword to 
him since he came; and an event occurred which seemed 
to show that Simon cared very little for his nephew. 
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Lil, who had a most persuasive tongue when she 
cared to exercise it, managed to induce one of the 
young hinds whose duty was to exercise the horses to 
give us a ride. We waited for him on a high gate 
outside the farm, so as to avoid interference. Nothing 
would satisfy her but mounting Rattler, the most spirited 
of all the horses at the farm, and that is saying a good 
deal ; for Simon, who was a noted horse-breeder, always 
reckoned on selling them for dray horses, as they were 
rising six, and consequently had only (except the brood 
mares) vigorous young animals at the farm. They were 
not really very difficult to ride even barebacked, and 
Lil was a splendid rider, but she looked a very slight 
thing on the back of the prancing, capering cart-horse. 
One could see by the flush of enjoyment how she liked 
it. She was very much more at home, for instance, 
than Mark was on quiet Boxer, for he had few oppor- 
tunities of riding among the hills, and in these early 
days he was struck with admiration of the girl who 
could do so many things better than himself. As for 
me, I sat behind a burly ploughman, clasping as much 
of his big waist as my arms would go round. 

It was a pastime forbidden by everybody — ^by Lil's 
father because he did not want his girl " troking " up 
at the farm, by my mother for its danger, and by the 
farmer for the sake of his horses. But the men liked 
to see Lil riding, and long practice had taught us to 
disappear with celerity. Therefore, when I saw Lil 
suddenly check Rattler and hold out his leader to the 
man in charge, I knew somebody was coming, and 
almost simultaneously we jumped for the deep wreath 
of snow which the wind had formed along the hedge- 
root, and which, of course, was as soft as a pillow of 
down. Unfortunately Mark had not practised these 
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acrobatics, and though the hind tried to lend him a 
hand, he delayed, and eventually fell rather heavily on 
the hard ground, and just at that moment the cause 
of Lil's alarm, Simon on his white horse, rode up. Far 
from pitying his nephew, who was sitting up with a 
white face and sore limbs, he raised his riding switch 
to chastise him. Lil and I had crept through the 
hedge and, concealed on the other side, were watching. 
" Tell him it was we," she said ; " he canna catch us in 
the snow." So bobbing up my head, " It wasn't Mark's 
blame," I cried ; " he didn't want to come." 

Now, trivial as this occurrence may appear, it was 
the beginning of many curious events. Simon, to our 
astonishment, was not very angry. "You've come 
back, have you, you young scamp," he said, but it was 
with an approach to a smile. " Get up, you lubber," 
he cried to his nephew, much as he might have ad- 
dressed a lazy horse. " It's well for you all there's no 
harm done — and you can look out for a new place come 
term time," he said to the ploughman. " The likes of 
you is no to be trusted wi' cattle." 

From that moment I became a favourite with Simon, 
and he seemed to dislike his nephew more than ever. 
Not that his liking for a long time took any very 
definite form either, but if he found me on my holi- 
days riding a yoimg horse to the water, or tumbling 
among the cocks when hay was being " piked," or play- 
ing at hide-and-seek among the corn-stacks, he seemed 
almost to Hke it, while his nephew dared not take the 
slightest Kberty without risking his displeasure. I do 
not think he really cared for me a bit ; it was only his 
way of protesting he was not to be led by the nose by 
his wife. 

What was more surprising was that Lil, as time went 
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on, lost her old contempt for Mark, and I found them 
friendlier and friendlier every time I returned, for 
whenever he visited the Bed Scaur (and Mrs. Har- 
bottle persisted in his coming) he was in the habit of 
stealing away to play with her. The men Hked -me, 
but all the women were fondest of Mark ; even my own 
jealous mother esteemed him next to her own son. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE YEOMAN 

How swiftly the years of childliood vanish and pass 
away ! Yet I remember on awakening at the Grange 
on the first morning of a hoKday what a long vista of 
pleasure was stretched out Bars of sunlight fell on 
the wall, a chaffinch trilled his Kttle song from the 
apple-trees, fowls cackled, and cows lowed. The end 
seemed as far off and indefinite as the idea of death. 
I would lie half-awake, putting nonsense-words to the 
tunes of the birds, and lazily dwelling on, rather than 
actively planning, the occupations of the day, dozing off 
till burns and pools, fields and plantations, became part 
of dreamland. My mother would come in to wake me 
up in earnest, and laugh at the broken words and the 
smiles she had listened to and watched, who knows how 
long? But the sun wore round from the eastern hills 
to the west ; the red clouds into which he sank told that 
the day was ended. Soon the foddering horns were 
blown from distant farms, and the world went to rest. 
A few such settings, and the hoKdays were ended; a 
few holidays, and the child was a stripling, who at least 
thought himself a man. 

K you asked my mother, she would tell you that no 
other woman ever had a son half so clever, brave, hand- 
some, and noble ; but those who did not see with her 
eyes, compared me rather unfavourably with Mark 
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Harbottle. When he left school, Mrs. Harbottle brought 
him to Kve at the Bed Scaur, but whether as an ordi- 
nary farm-lad or the yoimg master, nobody exactly knew, 
as his imcle seemed to receive him in the former, his 
aimt in the latter, capacity. But whatever his position 
might be, there was no denying that he was developing 
into as fine a lad as could be imagined, with his strong 
figure, ruddy cheeks, black hair, and brown, steadfast 
eyes. At the first glance one felt that he was one of 
those sober-minded, prudent, sensible youths to whom 
fickleness and foolishness and enthusiasm are impos- 
sible. Country people like a boy who chooses his path 
and fights his way along it stoutly and stubbornly, and 
I was reckoned up as wanting the force and stamina of 
Mark, as being, indeed, all that was flighty and foolish, 
always rushing to extremes ; now blinding myself over 
books, anon running wild and mad in the open air, never 
choosing a safe course if a foolish one was open, going 
crazy over a hobby one day and dropping it the next. 
What they neither saw nor knew, however, was that I had 
a kind of negative strength — ^the wisdom to be very 
frank and honest with my own foolishness and mistakes. 
Without exactly quarrelling I had drifted apart from 
both Mark and Lil, and I can easily recall the very 
evening when the process began. It was Easter, and 
I had gone over to White's farm to get Lil out for a 
hunt after gorse-bloom. Children used to come from 
a distance seeking pace-eggs, and my mother dyed a 
great number to give away, employing this flower. 
Besides, some one had told me an incredible story about 
BiQy having sold his daughter's pony, and I wanted to 
be able to contradict it. Close to the house, however 
I found her and Mark and Elsie planting potatoes in 
one of the fields. She carried a basket of " sets," the 
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housekeeper laid the manure, and Mark was doing the 
hard work of digging, and with so much energy, it was 
scarcely possible to believe he had already done a hard 
day's work on the farm, and had stolen away here at 
the risk of displeasing his aunt. 

" Is the pony sold ? " was my first point-blank salu- 
tation, and to my surprise Lil looked up with a poor 
sort of smile, in which pain, pride, and bravery seemed 
equally mixed. " It was a nasty thing — no, I mean it 
was a bonny httle horse, though I was — ^well, if I was 
tired of it ? " she said ; and Mark added, " It was far 
ower Ught for farm-work ; " and Elsie, instead of going 
away home as usual, took up the word, " Hout, bairn, 
never make a wark aboot a brute beast. Come, there's 
a spade. Let's see if you can dig and lend a hand;" 
then she asked so many questions about school and 
my various pets, that I could not return to the subject. 
For a quarter of an hour I worked Kke a hero, and 
thought " setting taties " a delightful new pastime ; then 
the pleasure began to pall, and I suggested a change to 
the fox-cover. But to my surprise Lil took a red face, 
and for the first time in her life declined the invitation, 
even though the housekeeper told her to " Run away if 
you like, hinny ; we've done enough for the night, and 
Mark and me'll manage the rest." 

I had to gather the blooms myself; and when I 
indignantly told mother about the sale and the rest, 
she had not a word of sympathy except for them. 
" Don't mention it again, dear," she said ; " it is sure to 
pain them. And what a splendid boy Mark must be ! " 

The same kind of thmg occurred again and again. 
In my eyes Lil was rapidly ceasing to be interesting. 
Evidently she had taken Mark for a model, and was 
changing from a frolic-loving, mettlesome girl into a 
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staid and industrious young woman. What vexed me 
most was that her pets, of which she used to be as fond 
as a boy, were all sent away. Formerly if she got tired 
of one she would bring it to the Grange and give or 
exchange it, but now they all went to the old cadger 
who came round every Tuesday to sell groceries and 
buy eggs and butter. I saw her tame rabbits — all of 
which I knew by name — harled and hung two and two 
on the stick with wild ones, and her pretty fancy fan- 
tails and earners were conspicuous in a heap of ordinary 
farmyard pigeons. Even the Httle duckwing bantams 
my mother sent her for a birthday present were carried 
off in a sack. Long afterwards I came to know what 
it meant, but at the time words could not express my 
boyish anger and contempt at the positive proofs of 
her becoming a common Bessy. And so I got into 
the way of fishing or following other amusements by 
myself, and many a long sunny day of happiness, still 
pleasant to recall, was passed on the Skelter, while she, 
with blistered hands and sweating face, was toiling on 
her father's fields. 

Something was to occur to open even my careless 
eyes. Two or three years had passed, it had come 
round to a few days before Christmas, and mother was 
twining holly berries and ivy sprays and "pins and 
needles " round the pictures in the dining-room, and I 
making mischief and disarranging things, when she said, 
" You have not yet been to see the last of a long line 
of substantial English yeomen," quizzing a phrase I 
had got from a book and applied to Billy White. 

" Oh, Lil isn't any fun now ! " I repUed, looking up 
from the kitten I was playing with. 

" But you must not forget your old friends, Willie," 
she went on; "and I wish this afternoon you would 
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carry Lilly a goose and some mince-pies. And don't 
let Mr. Substantial see you, or he'll throw them over 
the hedge, and ask if I think him one of the old charity 
women to whom Lady Hugh gives a red cloak every 
Christmas eve." 

For a single moment it occurred to me that the gift 
was more like what one would send to a town than a 
coimtry friend ; but, boy-hke, I leaped at the errand. 

The load was by no means Ught ; and I was glad to 
place it in an outhouse, so that I might spy over the 
land, and carry out the directions my mother had 
reiterated about avoiding BiQy. I remember being 
struck all at once with something half-pitying in the 
gentle irony with which she had played on the word 
" substantial." Our own Grange was not kept up as it 
should have been ; but it was a palace in comparison 
with White's farm, where nakedness and desolation were 
all exposed imder the light of a cold, moist December 
afternoon. Li summer, when the musk and roses were 
out, and the little orchard fresh and green, and creepers 
and flowers showing everywhere, the place was a bower. 
But now! Kuin was graven all over — in tumble- 
down outhouses, and patched and mended roofs ; in the 
paltry makeshifts of a poor, debt-burdened owner ; even 
in the clumsy home-made latches of the doors. It 
came into my mind for a moment, only to be banished 
as impossible, that perhaps there was real poverty — 
not only a dearth of money, but hunger and want in 
the house ; for it was very uncomfortable to see only 
straw where the turnips had been, to notice that the 
potato pit was empty and the cow-house vacant, as if 
everything saleable had been turned into cash. But 
how could one associate the notion of famine with the 
jolly face and strong, loud voice of the owner, whose 
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hearty welcome greeted me as I opened the garden gate? 
" Hallo 1 " he shouted, laying down the gun he had 
been cleaning. It was a beautiful long-barrelled silver- 
moimted gun, originally intended for flint, but altered 
to suit percussion caps, and had been in the family for 
generations. "Gad, they are making a man of you! 
As hard as nails, and as fit as a fiddle ! " This as he felt 
the muscles of my arm. " Thimder ! I say, Lil, he*s 
twice as good as the lad at the farm." 

He was always making comparisons Kke this; and 
few things would have pleased him as much as seeing 
a stand-up fight between us. "Elsie," he went on, 
without ever giving me time to speak, " get out the — 
but no, I'll tell you what it is. I ken you Kke a bit 
of sport — and you'll have hecked" (he meant fed) 
" already — and you'll come to dinner on Christmas." 

" WMsht ! you dafty that you are ; and the dinner 
on the land yet ! " exclaimed Elsie. " I'm sure your 
mother would not let you away. Master Willie." 

"Never you heed the women," said he. "Bring 
your mother as well. Neither she nor Sir Hugh nor 
the Duke of Northumberland can have any better 
dinner than hare pie. I'm just gan to shoot her ; it's 
as sure a thing as if she was in the oven. And if you 
want to taste hare, no hangin', say I. Into the pot 
with her as soon as she's killed." 

" You'll miss to a certainty," I said just to tease him, 
for he was a dead shot. 

" I canna afford that," he replied, as he took a thimble 
and measured a charge of powder. " That's the last of 
a quarter-pund, hinny ; and if I canna kill right off, I'll 
come and ask your mother for a dinner." He rammed 
in a lump of paper for wadding, and ran upstairs to, 
search his old waistcoat pockets for a cap. 
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Now was niy time, and I hurriedly told Elsie and 
Lil about the bundle, of which I really did not know the 
contents. I noticed something like tears in the girl's 
eyes when they returned ; but as her father came down 
at this moment, nothing was said except to urge me to 
come back to tea, at which Billy looked rather surprised. 

" Man," said he, as we came to a small clump of trees 
past which he expected a hare would canter slowly in 
the dusk, making towards the grassland — "man, ye 
dinna ken what interest is— it's the blankest inven- 
tion for raxing the blood out of a man. Rent's nothin' 
to it. Pay, or we'll sell you up. The lass'll never 
tell you. She's ower proud to let on how it swallowed 
up her powny. Lord, I could have shot myself when 
that happened. What makes me madder still is awd 
Simon standin' by and glow'ring like a hungry dog 
waitin' for a bone. He never says a word, still I ken 
he's always thinkin' and calculatin' when it will be his. 
And the worst is, that human natur canna stand out 
wantin' regular meals. I'm always feared I'll lay hands 
on him, and once I did that, there'd be no stopping as 
long as he had as muckle breath as could blaw oot a 
candle. There's only one other way of besting him, and 
it would need a sovereign or two to spend at Brentham." 

Whenever Billy White talked in this despondent 
vein, it was safe to conclude that he was hungry ; and 
he kept at it till his eye caught sight of puss quietly 
galloping down by the hedge of a ploughed field. 
About two hundred yards off she stopped, cocked her 
eaxs, and rose up on her hind-legs ; then, as if the cause 
of alarm had disappeared, began to advance again 
straight to the gun. I could almost believe I heard 
Billy smacking his Hps, as if in fancy he already felt a 
sweet odoiu: of pie, when all at pnoe the hare turned 
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and ran across the field in terror, while he fired a hope- 
less shot, and swore first at the hare and then at me 
for laughing. Just then a horn was blown, two pink- 
clad riders on galloping horses appeared on the green 
hill, and a moment after the hounds swept into sight 
and away again. Wat's alarm was easily enough ex- 
plained now. As if to complete Billy's chagrin, another 
hare, panic-struck by the hunt, scurried past almost 
within striking distance of the empty gun. 

At this inopportune moment Simon Harbottle, who 
had been to the Meet, and most likely had watched the 
whole performance, rode up on his white nag and ex- 
claimed in his composed way that still conveyed some 
suspicion of a jeer, " There goes a fine Christmas dinner 
for somebody ! " 

The freeholder looked up, his naturally red face 
literally blazing with wrath ; but before he had time to 
speak, the farmer, who was certainly no coward, what- 
ever his other faults might be, went on in friendly and 
quiet tones that somehow appeared to calm the simple 
and single-hearted Billy, "I hope there's no offence, 
Mr. White ; but you'll mind a bit crack we had five 
years past June. Things have changed for the worse 
wi' you since then; but it's far from me to take 
advantage or do anything unneighbourly, and it was in 
my mind to come across the night and make you another 
bode. I think you're ower wise a man to slight for the 
second time a clean reddin' up of your troubles and cash 
on the bit. Call it a bargain, and there's fifty pounds 
in the big kist for aimest." His keen eyes took 
note of the signs of capitulation expressed in Billy's 
change of countenance, and he added, " It's a sair thing 
for a man that's fond o' pleesure to be short of money 
at Christmas time." 
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" But I should speak to the squire/' said the free- 
holder. " Hell expect the first offer." 

" Offer it him if you like," said the fanner dryly ; 
"but ril tell you what will happen. Sir Hugh's a 
pointed man. Mr. White, and hL made up his mind 
what figure he'll bid. Call it a fancy price ; it's more 
than you'd get at an auction, but is it as much as you 
borrowed on the property — I put that to you ? " 

Billy looked as confused as an honest man generally 
does when he has ventured upon an imaccustomed 
taradiddle and is found out. " Well, I promise nothin'," 
he blurted out ; " but you can come if you like." 

I had never before seen him so downcast as he was 
on the way back. "Man, I was fair taken in wi' his 
friendly way," he said. " To think of him kennin' I 
offered the whole thing to the squire ! An honest man 
has httle chance amang them. Well, it's no use fightin' 
agin fate. Lad, we've had to sell everything — taties, 
turnips, cows, the verra hens, to pay that blank interest, 
and hvin' on garden stuff and slops would wear the 
pluck out of a bulldog. No but that I could beat 
them yet if it wasna for that besom Elsie and the lass 
— they'll no hear on't. They asked you to tea, hinny, 
and welcome you are to half my crust any time, but 
it was a kind of scoff on their pairt to palaver you back 
for a chunk of barley bread and dishwater. For a long 
time now we've had to wear friends off. Pride and 
poverty are a bad match." Thus he grumbled and 
went on till we arrived at the paddock, across which 
LU ran — ^Lil with a joyous " Come along, daddy ; I've 
been waiting ever so long for the hare, and the tea is 
quite ready;" for once she was again the old wild 
mischievous Lil of many a woodland ramble. But 
when her father crossly, or as cross as ever he could 
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be with her, answered, " I didna think you would put 
such a poor joke on a friend, wihn' hun back to show 
the bareness of your cupboard," her eyeUds drooped, 
and she shot from under them a look that all at once 
flashed an idea of womanhood that I had never before 
associated with her personality as she answered, " We 
do not mind Willie ; he is like one of us." 

Then she took her father and pushed and pulled him 
into the sitting-room, where a bright wood fire was 
crackling, and a lighted lamp was surroimded with good 
things, a cold fowl, heaps of cake, mince-pies — not the 
twopenny rubbish you buy at a confectioner's, but out of 
the great round dishes at the Grange. And she brought 
the goose and flapped it in his face, and said that was 
her bag, and she could beat her father at getting a 
Christmas dinner, and altogether behaved just like the 
madcap girl who used to plod about the Skelter, while 
Elsie laid the plates and poured out the steaming tea. 

Many a time since I have thought of that merry 
party, and wondered what might have been had it not 
taken place, and whether the heartburnings and sorrows 
to which it led could not have been avoided. For 
Billy White's character invariably underwent a com- 
plete transformation after a hearty meal. Let him be 
himgry, and — especially if he did not know when or how 
he was to feed again — he became dull, melancholy, 
spiritless, and tractable. But as soon as he had " hecked " 
he resumed his old hot-headed character, and spread 
out his pride and vanity as a peacock does its tail. In 
a word, if he had returned to short commons, Simon 
Harbottle would have been able to end the struggle 
for the freehold there and then ; as it was, he felt on 
arriving a couple of .hours after that he had quite a 
different customer to deal with. For Billy sat down 
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with a sorrowful and lugubrious face to a plate of 
cold fowl He had scarcely spirit enough to ask 
where the fare came from. His red face was puck- 
ered with lines of care and thoughts of moment, 
and he only snapped out a sort of grunt to the 
playful remarks of Elsie and Lil. Then came a 
period of silence, broken only by crunching teeth and 
the occasional jingle of a saucer, even the old woman 
settling to her food with silent vigour, and Lil laughed 
no more in the meantime. But it was astonishing how 
gently the clouds melted away from his face as pUes of 
food disappeared, until at last, as even his tremendous 
capacity for eating was nearing exhaustion, he stopped 
a moment, stroked his red moustache and beard with 
his hand, and with a beaming smile remarked, "It's 
droll that a rough customer Kke me should be siccan a 
favourite with womenkind — ^yes, Elsie hinny, I could do 
with another slice of the mince-pie — ^it's fine — old and 
young, rich and poor, I always get on well with them." 

"It is because you are so substantial," I laughed, 
glad he was taking things so pleasantly." 

" Your mother," he went on, " is a delicate body, and 
is, as I say, the finest lady for twenty miles round ; but 
she knaws what a man should be, and I reckon this a 
nice way of her sayin' * Thank you ' for me leamin' her 
son to box and swim and fish and wrastle, and hold his 
own with anything of the same age and weight that 
ever saw the Skelter. By Jingo ! " he exclaimed when, 
replete and happy, he motioned Elsie to take away the 
things, and pulled his oak arm-chair to the fire, and 
drew out his pipe, " I'm in better fettle now for copin' 
wi' that rascal ; " and even as he spoke there came the 
sound of a horse's feet trotting along the winter road. 

Just then Elsie came in with a log. She placed it 
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on the fire, and lingered and played with the fire-irons, 
and dusted something with her apron, and at last, with 
an effort, and speaking as if the great bearded man 
were a child, said, " Laddie, it's a sair thing to gie up 
the hoose where you ran about as a bairn, and that 
your folk held so lang. I'm fair greetin' to think on't ; 
but you canna do better. Hinny, I nursed you as a 
babby, and poverty'll never pairt us as lang as I have 
a hand that can wark. There's only yin thing to gar 
us sunder. If another woman crosses the doorstep, 
I'm off, if it's to beg from door to door." 

"That's the way I'm boxed up and badgered," he 
exclaimed with vexation, as the horse's hoofs soimded 
nearer, and the old woman slipped out into the kitchen. 
" Man, if it wasna for her and the lass I could play a 
flisky wi' Simon ; and, drabbit me, but they'll have to 
get over it as best they can ; for I wunna be his door- 
mat." But he had to finish speaking ; for the farmer 
was now whistling for some one to take his horse, and 
in half a second had entered the parlour. 

" Look you, Mr. White," he said, with real or pre- 
tended hurry, " two of my bullocks have taken sick, 
and I am riding as hard as I can for the cow-doctor, 
and there's no time to lose. But as we came to an 
understandin', there's the less need for many words. 
You agree to sell for the value of the loans on the land 
(which are far beyond its value) and fifty poimds in 
hand at once ; " and he put his hand in his pocket, as 
if ready to produce the notes. 

It was long since the yeoman had touched such a 
sum, and his comfortable postprandial resolution was 
very nearly shaken. " Ca' canny now," he said ; " what 
if I'm clean repentit, and am in the mind to being 
off ? " he said. 
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" Then we foreclose, and you're turned out by force," 
said the farmer sharply, as though he had the man in 
his power. But it was always dangerous to rouse the 
unreasoning fighting instinct in Billy. 

"And why havna you done it before ? " he inquired. 
"Til tell you if you Uke. The place — I dinna ken 
muckle aboot law, but that's what they say — would be 
sold by auction, and the squire would never let you 
buy it. He might say, ' Well, as far as I'm consamed, 
Simon's a harmless body. He's so keen on layin' up 
money, he hasna the heart to shoot and fish and enjoy 
himself. But who'll follow him ? What breed does he 
come of ? ' I hope there's no offence, Mr. Harbottle, 
but you ken fine that you come of a queer breed ; and 
mad would Sir Hugh be if some half-bred, mongrel, 
duddy poacher was to be set up in the very middle of 
his lis? shooting." 

" Call it seventy-five pounds," retorted Simon, ap- 
parently immoved by these references. "On the 
market we're well used to that way of chaflferin'." 

"CaU it two himdred poimds, and if you say one 
hundred and ninety-nine pounds nineteen shillings and 
elevenpence three-farthings, I'll be hanged if you get 
it," exclaimed Billy. 

"Then it's no use wastin' any more time," said the 
farmer curtly ; " you've had your chance, and there's an 
end on't ; " and he buttoned up his coat and turned to 
go with a shght flush on his face, like a man more 
angry than he cares to show. But White's laughter 
rang till the room seemed full of it. " Gad, I've done 
you this time, Simon ! " he cried ; " but heart alive ! 
it's nearly Christmas, and there's still a bottle of 
methlin left, and a mince-pie in the cupboard. Sit 
you down and eat and drink, and we'll no keep up bad 
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feeling." But the farmer only scowled and muttered 
something about the cow-doctor and departed. " Now 
dinna tell the women," pled Billy; only the warning 
appeared superfluous, for he always spoke in such a loud, 
strong voice that he might be heard a mile off, and 
those who were only separated by a wood partition 
might as well have been in the room. " I'm no the 
fool he thinks," he continued, trying hard to look 
cunning ; " they say he's deep, but he has met his match 
this time ; " and the last words I heard him say that 
night were, " Elsie, I want my Wellingtons cleaned and 
my best things laid out, for I'm gaun a joiumey in the 
morning." 



CHAPTER VII 

BRANTHAM 

Often when trying to recall the impressions and ex- 
perience of childhood, I wonder if other boys were so 
amorously disposed. As far back as memory goes I had 
a new sweetheart annually. But the courteous reader 
who has thus far come with the chronicle may ask, 
" How can that be ? There do not appear to have 
been more than four houses in your thinly-peopled 
valley ; where did you find the ladies ? " 

But at that time (and it is true of to-day also) there 
was in agricultural Northumberland one population 
fixed and stable, another that was transient. On the 
twelfth of May — term day, the beginning and end of 
engagements — there was an utter clearance and re- 
newal of the Red Scaur farm-servants. It was all 
settled at the March hiring fair. Many a pleasant 
friendship I formed with the boys and girls at the 
steading, but just when we were getting intimate, that 
is to say, about bird-nesting time, when I would wile 
them away from their task of "shooin* craws" in the 
new-sown fields to search the plantations and the 
hedges, now turning green with the first thin leafage 
of spring, flitting time came again. All that day I 
would watch through the iron gates of the Grange. 
In the morning my acquaintances departed, their furni- 
ture piled on a long cart, the children and mother (she 

was generally suckling a baby, not seldom a couple) 
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on the top, and the girdle for barley cakes and 
" Neddies " dangling from the axle, the tall hind, with 
that forward bend he gets from leaning to the plough, 
generally walking beside the horse. And if it were a 
fine, warm, simny morning, when the larks sang, and 
the rooks cawed, and all living things stirred with 
the happiness of spring, one might easily fancy that 
before leaving they had buried Black Care in the Red 
Scaur strips of garden. Towards evening still more 
jovial parties (they made it a holiday, and there were 
many public-houses on the way) would come from the 
opposite direction to fill the places vacated. It was 
just the same kind of cartload, the same close wooden 
beds, the same "kists" and chairs and "crackles," the 
same " yetlins " and pots and pans, the same quantity 
of children and sucking babies and half-grown youths 
and strapping lasses, only the faces were different. My 
goddess, especially when I was about ten, had gene- 
rally been a stout, good-humoured, rosy-faced bondager 
of twenty-five, but young or old, kind or cruel, on the 
1 2th of May off she jolted in her long-cart into some 
unknown Mains, or Heaton, or Eastfield, or Westfield, 
never again to be heard of. But it was quite easy to 
make acquaintance with the new-comers, and ere the 
term came round again I was as deeply in love as before. 
That, of course, was previous to my leaving for school, 
afterwards I ceased to make friends among the hinds' 
families ; we were strangers to one another. 

Well, but is it not curious that, despite of this con- 
stitutional susceptibility, here was I at sixteen, and 
looking older, and until that night, when a chance 
look all at once revealed her womanhood, I had been 
constantly in contact with the prettiest girl in the 
Crien, and never thought of it? Prettiest is a very 

G 
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poor word to apply to her. At that time Lil was just 
beginning to shape into the most perfectly beautiful 
woman ever seen in the valley. Any defect she had, 
if defect it could be called, arose from her being almost 
too rosily strong and healthy, and still retaining a touch 
of the undeveloped girl's awkwardness and clumsiness. 
To be quite frank, a town boy who spent his summer 
holidays at the Grange — and that was later still — 
sneered at her as a milkmaid sort of beauty. But the 
truth was, that when her father got into difficulties 
she set to and practically did all the work of the farm, 
and did it without regard to her looks. She would not 
wear an " ugly " or large sun-bonnet, as the bondagers 
do, and her complexion, pure white and red in winter, 
at harvest was tanned and freckled beyond recogni- 
tion, while her shapely and beautiful hands were stained 
and hardened with labour. Now, if a handsome man 
be ever so ragged and grimy and unkempt, a woman's 
eye may still be trusted to discern the truth, but a 
man is far less ready to recognise beauty without 
adornment, and a stranger could not read in those 
marks of toil the writing of a brave, kind heart. 

But we are getting away from my point, which was 
the effect produced by a glance from Lil's blue eyes. 
I can recall it easily now, and yet it was no such look 
as fond lovers exchange. It was not coquettish, it was 
not passionate, it was not loving, it was not exactly 
tender, and if I am obliged to describe it without 
negatives, I can only do so by comparison. On awak- 
ing after a holiday, I have seen exactly the same Ught 
beaming from the eyes of my mother bending over 
the bed; it was such a look of trust and kindness as 
a happy sister might cast on a favourite brother; and 
its most noticeable effect was, that henceforth I knew 
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Lil to be a girL When we used to go hunting black- 
berries in the woods and guddling trout in the bum^ 
she was only a playmate condemned by a cruel fate to 
wear petticoats, when trousers were a hundred times 
more convenient for climbing. 

It was not long before I found that others had 
made the discovery as well as myself. Christmas 
that year fell on a Monday, and very few of the 
farmers thought it worth while to go down to Bran- 
tham Market on the Saturday. For though we live 
close to the Border, the English fashion is followed 
in the Skelter valley, and Christmas is the holiday 
of the year, and the beeves and fat sheep, the 
turkeys, geese, and fowls, had all been disposed of 
on the preceding Saturday. Old Simon, though he 
seldom missed his weekly journey, considered it 
would be only a waste of time to go himself, and 
easily consented, especially as there was sickness among 
his live-stock, to his wife's suggestion that Mark should 
go and bring what medicine was wanted, and transact 
the little necessary business. To his surprise, Mrs. 
Harbottle, after counting up to a farthing what he 
was to spend, and handing it over, took half a sove- 
reign out of her pocket. "They'll ask you to stand 
your footin' at the ordinary," she said, "for only 
young lads'U be there, and I would have you do it 
mensfu'. No that you need ware all this, you ken, 
but call for a jug of beer — and it looks well to pay 
with gold. I'd have them ken it's the young gentle- 
mem from the Red Scaur." If he had been going 
to attend a wedding she could not have been more 
careful about brushing and dressing him, for "My 
faither," said she, "aye liket to see a youngster come 
neat and clean to the com exchange." 



J 
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My motlier was going to assist in the last of the 
church decorations, and when Mark called to ask me 
to go with him, did not make much difficulty about 
granting permission. It was as pleasant a day as I 
recollect to have spent. A sharp frost had come on 
in the night, and the red morning sim peered dimly 
through a mist that concealed the outlines of the 
hills when we started, but gradually rose as •the fore- 
noon advanced. Very likely it may be set down to 
prejudice on my part, but I know other parts of 
rural England weU, and nowhere will you meet so 
many open, frank, good-humoured faces as in North 
Northumberland. And either it was that the coming 
of Yule was already enlivening the country-side, or our 
own happiness was reflected from the faces on the road. 
Nearly everybody wished us a Merry Christmas with 
a smile and a jest. The old basket-maker, shambling 
along as usual behind his loaded donkey, blessed us as 
" the bonniest lads in the country-side; " and if the scamp 
did wile from us a few coppers to carry him through the 
toll-bars, his wishes rang siucere for all that. Probably 
the limping carrier was gloating over the tips he would 
get, and the glasses to be offered him as he delivered 
the hampers and boxes, and couples of rabbits, and hares, 
and poultry with which his cart was piled, but his face 
beamed with good-will as he shouted a Merry Christmas, 
and offered to swop his spavined nag for Simon's fast 
and steady cob. At one hamlet the miller, as white and 
dusty as if he had stepped out of the page of Chaucer, 
was swinging his arms like the sails of a windmiE to get 
some warmth into his tingling fingers as he delivered 
his batches of bran and sharps and barley-meal. He 
touched his cap to Mark, and said the master was lucky 
to have his shoes filled so well. A lot of girls in a farm 
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cart, who had evidently got a holiday, tried to look grave 
and respectfiil, as some one whispered audibly that that 
was "the young farmer of the Red Scaur," but they 
giggled and broke into laughter ere we had quite got in 
front. 

Mark was a quiet, self-possessed youth, and drove along 
with a staid look, which he appeared to have copied 
from the middle-aged farmers, who jogged along every 
week exactly at the same pace and the same time of 
day; but still he was evidently enjoying himself, till 
something occurred that brought a cloud to his face. 
We had just got up to the top of the Folly Bank, where 
there is a fine view of Brantham — a cluster of red-roofed 
houses backed by green meadows, and beyond them a 
heaving, white-spotted sea that sparkled to the winter 
sun. Then the winding road becomes straight, and for 
two miles slopes gently to the town. So far our horse, 
though he was not urged or overdriven, had passed 
everything on the road, but now there was a clatter of 
feet, a rumble of wheels, and a showy red-painted gig, 
with a thoroughbred in the shafts, came up and passed 
us as easily as we had done the carrier's cart. " We'll 
tell them you're coming," sang out a familiar voice from 
it, and the rubicund face and red beard of BUly White 
nodded and laughed, and was gone. He was seated by 
the side of a gloved and dandified yoimg man of twenty, 
who was smoking a big cigar, and flourished his whip, 
and held the reins like one who was proud of himself. 
" It's young Mr. Bell, who has just come into the Mains 
through his father's death," explained Mark ; and with a 
touch of bitterness that somehow reminded me of his 
uncle, he went on, " they say he's verra weel off, and he 
thinks himself above the like of us, for he's been to 
college, and gans twice a week to the Meet, and has 
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three couple of greyhounds, and is going to start otter 
hunting next year, and we are like the dirt at his feet/' 

"But he seems very friendly with Billy White," I 
suggested. 

"Ay," answered Mark, as the high-stepping horse 
dashed on and took them away from us. Then he was 
gloomy and silent for a minute or two, and at last said, 
"I'll be seventeen in June, and twelve months from 
now, if we are well and spared, Til hide that man." 

I laughed merrily at his dehberate calculation, and 
exclaimed, "Goodness, how patient and cautious you are! 
If it were me, I'd take a pattern from the farm boys. 
When a stranger comes they scrape his buttons and 
spit over his shoulder, and have it out there and then." 

" Ay, ay, WiUie," said he, in a kindly and confidential 
tone; "but, man, I am different as you" — ^homespim 
Mark had all the local idioms — " for you would fight and 
take a licking, and no care tuppence, and fight again, 
and be Hcked again, and the queer thing is, nobody 
would think worse of you ; but for me, I couldna haud 
up my head if I w;as beaten, and it's the way of the 
Harbottle breed no to strike till they're sure." 

"Why quarrel at all with him?" I asked, but he 
made as if he did not hear. " Look," he said, " they've 
stopped at Dun's comer. They must be gettin' Jimmy 
to slip for them at the Christmas coursin'." It is plain 
enough now why Mark was jealous of Mr. Bell, but at 
the time, not thinking much about the matter either 
way, I never dreamt of connecting his antipathy to- 
wards the young gentleman -farmer with Mr. Bell's 
frequent visits to White's farm. 

At all events, the incident was speedily forgotten, 
for, a few minutes after, the dogcart was clattering 
over the roughly-paved streets of Brantham. Simon 
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was perfectly right in thinking it not worth his 
while to come to market. Instead of having to force 
our way, as would have been the case on any other 
Saturday, through flocks of sheep and herds of sullen, 
lean cattle, not a single animal was being offered for 
sale in the market-place. As many people as usual 
were pacing the broad High Street, but a glance showed 
them not to be the regular visitors. There were a few 
ploughboys with holly berries and bits of mistletoe in 
the buttonholes of their Cheviot homespun; in many, 
the naturally vacant look and laugh were already 
emphasised with the aid of John Barleycorn. They 
drank very little, and for that very reason the effect was 
soon produced. With them were stalwart and gaudily- 
dressed bondagers — many of them came to the wed- 
dings — for in those days hoKdays were scarce and 
masters averse to giving leave, so that couples had 
frequently to curb their impatience till the occurrence 
of such an off-day as the present. And there were pale 
Branthamites, who walked about with airs so superior, it 
was easy to see they had been pushing their fortunes 
behind the counter at Newcastle, or Sunderland, or 
Jarrow, and had come home for the holidays. Very 
different were the rough-looking groups of pitmen, in 
working dress and faces ostentatiously blackened, going 
about singing their favourite song, " Blinkin' Jock the 
Cobbler," wishing people "A Merry Kirsummas and a 
Happy New -Year," and winding up with the query, 
"What have you got to bestow on the putters this 
year?" And as we went along, we noticed that the 
pubKc-houses were thronged — what a number there 
were, to be sure ! — with fishermen in blue jerseys, and 
their coimtry cousins, and here and there a soldier's 
bright uniform conspicuous among more sombre dresses j 
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and the smirking apprentices in the drapers' shops 
who were evidently doing no business, looked out from 
door or window, and wished that closing-time and their 
turn would come. 

But the Red Lion, that on ordinary market-days could 
not find standing-room for its customers, or staUs in its 
capacious stables for their horses, or room in the yard 
and adjoining street for all the gigs and dogcarts, looked 
empty and forsaken. 

When I go into an inn nowadays, and the black- 
coated waiters, as calm as if they had served one for 
twenty years, and the maids, as trim and quiet and 
respectful as the domestic Jane or Susan, come, take 
and fulfil your orders in their cold, matter-of-fact way, 
I often think of the very different manners that used 
to prevail in the Red Lion — and it was reckoned a first- 
class coimtry inn in my youth, so first-class, that Sir 
Hugh and his friends and gentlemen who came to 
hunt and shoot, patronised no other. 

•'Well, I declare!" exclaimed Mrs. Budle, the land- 
lady, " if it isna young Mr. Harbottle from the Scaur. 
And how is your uncle ? Age tells on the best, and he 
may well keep his arm-chair when he has a lad like you 
to do his errands ; and the young gentleman from the 
Grange, too ! How youVe grown since you were here 
with your mother. Come away into my little snuggery 
and warm yourselves — ^you mun be fair perished. But 
I'll get you a drop of wine hot — it's better than spirits 
at your age." The heartiness perhaps was landlady's 
heartiness, for the buxom widow — she was not quite forty, 
and looked younger — ^had a greeting equally cordial for 
all customers whose position she knew, but it was very 
pleasant to youths, who took her flattery in good faith. 
As she led us through the empty bar-parlour to her 
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own comfortable fire-lit room behind, we laughed as she 
pointed to a bunch of mistletoe hanging over the parlour 
door. " It's that dafty, Nancy, my barmaid," she said. 
" My word, you'd better no let her catch you under that. 
You'll go imder a-purpose, will you ! Eh, you bairns, 
you bairns ! how soon you learn ! " 

It was a very cosy comer to be in after a long cold 
drive, but Mrs. Budle, who was a curious mixture of 
discretion and foolishness, did not let us enjoy it long. 
" Now take up your wine and get your business done, 
laddies," she said; "as there'll only be a few young 
gentlemen from the farms, we're no having the ordinary, 
but a little private dinner — ^roast beef and plum-pudding, 
my dears, so you mun hurry back, then you can start 
in daylight. Go ! If I were to keep you late, my credit 
would be cracked for ever wi' the lady at the Grange. 
But hist ! there's somebody else coming." 

We were even then getting into our greatcoats again, 
and she hurried off to meet her new guests. One of 
them evidently knew the place well, for he had opened 
the door of the bar-parlour before she had left it, 
and we turned sharply to look, when we heard her 
saluted by the loud boisterous voice of Billy White. 
" Tallyho 1 Tallyho ! Yoicks ! " he shouted, as she almost 
ran into his arms, he entering and she going out at the 
door where the saucy barmaid had hung the mistletoe. 
"Tallyho!" he cried again, and kissed her with a 
smack that might have been heard up at the stables. 
" Eh, Bill, you're still the awd man yet, but can you 
no behave before the young folk!" and for once I 
think William looked a Uttle silly, as with peals of 
laughter we stepped out. 

At the same moment his companion followed him 
into the room, and for the first time I had the chance 
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of a good look at Mr. Bell. And it probably expressed 
admiration, for he had a pleasant smile, and very white 
teeth, and if he was rather eflfeminately scented and 
jewelled and done up generally, his slight and elegant 
figure was weU proportioned and well knit; and yet 
there was something that aroused instinctive resent- 
ment in the manner with which he placed a hand 
ghttering with rings on the landlady's shoulder, and 
made as if he would repeat Billy's salutation. It seemed 
to rouse a similar feeling in Mrs. Budle, for she flamed 
up in a moment, crying in a tone there was no mis- 
taking, " Hands off, Mr. Bell. We'll have no carrjdngs 
on here ; I'd have you know where you are, and as for 
that thing, I'll make short work with it," and she 
thrust the mistletoe into the fire. 

Now as she certainly had shown no signs of being 
offended with Billy, I could not help thinking, especially 
on calling to mind various references of his to a trump 
card, and Elsie's apprehension about a new mistress, 
and various other hints and indications, that there was 
something more than a mere froKc in his roUicking 
salute. Was he meditating a match with the widow? 
More unlikely things had happened, and* it certainly 
offered a way out of his difficulties, for she had been 
left well off by her first husband, an old man, who 
took a fancy to her when she was under-housemaid 
at the castle. He used to meet her when in Sir 
Hugh's absence he came out for an afternoon's rabbit 
shooting with the butler. Under her management 
the inn had lost no ground. The more I ruminated, 
the surer I felt ; for Mrs. Budle, despite her laughing, 
jovial manner, was by no means the sort of woman to 
allow any Kberties to be taken even at Christmas time. 

" mother Budle, mother Budle ! " — ^it was the 
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first time I had heard Mr. Bell's beautifully modulated 
voice, which contrasted strikingly with the raucous bur- 
ring of the other — " what does the poet sing, * Crabbed 
age and youth cannot kiss together/ We are more 
of a match, Nancy, my dear, aren't we ? " — this to the 
barmaid, who brought in two steaming tumblers of 
brandy. I was much inclined to linger and hear the 
rest, for the easy and contemptuous derision with which 
he turned the landlady's rebuff, and the equally easy 
familiarity of his address to the barmaid, seemed to 
mark out the new-comer as one who knew the world ; 
but Mark impatiently hurried me away before the 
simpering girl had repUed, or her angry mistress 
found a retort. 

"That's college mainers for you, and a lesson to 
hodden gray!" he said, as we turned down the High 
Street in search of a druggist's shop, and I thought 
he had been taking a leaf out of his aunt's book. 
"If you would learn how to talk to women, copy a 
gentleman's sarvant, listen to a commercial traveller, 
or get your folk to send you to college." Then he 
drawled out "Mothaw Bu-u-dle" with such a droll 
imitation of Mr. Bell that we both laughed aloud, 
and nearly stiunbled over the crockery which the 
mugger women had spread on the street, as was 
their custom. Pedlars and tinkers and cheapjacks 
evidently made more of the occasion than the agri- 
culturists did, for if anything they were more nu- 
merous than ever; and I bought a purse with the 
certainty that there was half-a-crown in it, for I saw 
the man drop in the coin, and was disgusted to find 
it empty; and we dawdled about as boys will till the 
town clock struck one, and it was time to hurry 
back for dinner. 
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We had turned for the purpose, when, to our sur- 
prise, the old basket - maker suddenly confronted us 
with more than his usual air of apologetic anxiety. 
"I was feared to look for you at the Red Lion," he 
explained ; " it's ower grand for the likes o' me ; they'd 
taken me for a gangrel, and out I'd have went 
neck and crop. Had it been the Hen and Chickens 
or the Barley Mow — it's ee I want," addressing 
Mark. 

"What for?" asked Mark in surprise, for the 
basket -maker belonged to the Grange as far as he 
was located at all. 

" Man," he replied, " it's ma faither. Ay, ee may 
well look, and me, except Mat Sanderson and Jock 
Younghusband and limpy Will, the awdest man in 
the parish — not so awful awd neither, for I'm no 
turned seventy, and it's as fac as death faither's aUve 
in Brantham, and no so doted and failed as you 
might think. Dod, when he heard Mark Harbottle 
was here, reason or none he would see him, if he 
took up stick and came out hissel'. So I desht said 
to him, they're the best-natured lads, the cliverest 
as well as the canniest on Skelterside, and they'll 
walk up if it's to please the fail awd man." 

My mother had told me, though I had forgotten 
at the time, that the basket-maker's father was still 
alive — ^it was, indeed, partly the cause of her kind- 
ness to him ; and to make a long story short, we 
followed him up a wretched lane to the single room 
where the veteran Uved — a poor room it was, with 
only a wretched bed, a deal table, and a couple of 
chairs as furniture, unless you include in that term 
a few himdredweight of charity coals piled in the 
comer. 
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The old man was cowering over the fire, and for greater 
warmth had a shepherd's old maud or plaid twisted 
round his shoulders; and yet he was not quite done 
with pleasure, for his ragged white beard was covered 
with snuif- stains, and a half-smoked cutty lay by 
the fire. His appearance was so woe -begone and 
pitiful, that almost before he had time to open his 
mouth I had taken some packages from my pocket 
— they were meant for other people, but I knew my 
mother, who had commissioned me to make the pur- 
chases, would not mind. "Look, I have brought you 
some twist and snuff," I said. 

He put on his spectacles and scanned my features 
deliberately and carefully. "You mun ha' gan to 
the wummin's side of the family," he said at last, 
in the treble of age, with a lisp due to the loss of 
his teeth. "You havna the featurs o' a Harbottle." 

On his son correcting him and pointing out Mark, 
"Yes, that's mair like the breed — the other laddie's 
a picture of him at the Grange; he'll be deid 
now? Ay, ay, the folk I kenned are a' deid. I 
worked for your grandfaither, bairn, aye, and many 
a time I've kemped wi' your faither; you'll no mind 
him?" 

Upon Mark telling how his father had died while he 
was an infant, "Then I'll have to see you get your 
rights," he said. "I promised it to Adam if I should 
live till his son John died " 

But here his son broke in, " Hout, dad, you're gettin' 
donnert after a'. John's still herdin' up Skelterbum 
way." 

"Did ee no tell me he was deid?" queried the 
ancient, and we had a very great deal of trouble to 
explain to him that there was a generation between 
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John and Mark, and when lie did understand, the only 
effect was to make him stubbornly silent after explain- 
ing. "It wasna my place to speak, then. Nat Frizell 
has kept his tongue quiet for mony a lang year, but it's 
a' duo to the fool bairn ; he went clean to the mother's 
side, the yammerin' body." 

Son and father appeared to speak very plainly about 
one another, though there must have been a certain 
natural kindness between them. "He's tumin' dour 
now," said the basket-maker, "but the clavers of a 
(lotted awd man are no great loss." I, for my part, was 
glad to got away, for the raging appetite of sixteen was 
calling loudly for Mrs, Budle's goose, but Mark looked 
disap|H>iut^Hi tuid serious. 

Kvon when wo sat down to dinner the old man seemed 
to Ih> on his mind, for his naturally quiet face remained 
gravo ami thoughtful to a degree that made him appear 
straugi' in that merry company. And it had become 
vv^rv uiorrv iudiHHi. There were about a dozen, and all, 
owvpt Uillv \Yhiti\ who with his great beard and huge 
IhhIy atul jovial fa^v KHnucii out from the rest like a 
luM>^ atu\M\v: pigmies, won? vouihs, the oldest of whom 
\»\MiUl not Iv long jvw^t his majority. They had come 
)Mn>'),v tW the tVv^Uo : not ouo of the staid substantial men 
>\ h\^ viswallv d\uv\l w\'r\^ prvs^uu : if business had brought 
uw^ \M' lUriv iv^ l^uham. they bad transacted it and 
huvnxsl K^v'k u^ llxeir tamilies. B^u the hilarity was not 
(^l\>v^vU\er thai v\( xvHUh: it w;jis plain that a cooisider- 
iO^le j^\^\x^\\u^ x^t ta.v,uv^ UxVl Nvu gvKit^ enL 

J\^ \HU MU)^v^>*\\ Mr ivr, 5!ww^\l ;v> hav^ T^^^i^iablished 
)\v\ssH>vU \\\ ^U>^ vivssx ji*,^v\\>i ^^: evvrvKxiv. He asked the 
' ^\snUm(\ x>' ^^^ \\ox\\\ ,^*, v\\r,;vT ^i5h ;;sv assI she smiled 
\^\\\u^ >ix^\'\N^skxv\ AX xW xw^^\5 >fcx;h a^vkx^sake no! I 
Vn'U ssV> (^'^^v UM(|!iiiyu|U mV u;!<^) ;fc;:>i drj:ik to me 
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to see you a' liappy ; forbye," she added in a lower voice, 
"that I liad my snack at twelve o'clock. I'm never 
i%ht if I wait longer." 

Then Mr. Bell, who was engaged in the congenial task 
of dissipatiiig the savings made by his father and grand- 
father, cried out that he would pay for all the drink 
consumed at the dinner -table, and the young men 
hurralied and cheered him for it — all but Mark, wh(^ 
sat stiff and serious ; and when the bottles of claret were 
brought up he said to me, " You do as you like, but 1 
wouldna taste anything he paid for," and more ostenta- 
tiously than was absolutely necessary, filled himself a 
glass of water. Unfortunately Mr. Bell, who was as 
near being tipsy as any one in the room, noticed it, and 
cried, "Hilloa, boys, we've got a Rcchabite at dinnor, but 
don't mind him, it's only to please aunty;" imd ihon he 
made them all roar with laughter, for he had an oxcel- 
lent gift of mimicry, and he exclaimed in the v(.Ty tone 
and accent of Mrs. Harbottle, " H'm'o ! — a fine thing 
truly ! A bairn winin' at your age. Did you ever ken 
a Deane to do the like ? Have we only the herd's laddie, 
or is it the young squire in the house ? " 

Had he been sufficiently near to observe the set and 
steady anger that gathered on Mark's face, and that 
seemed all the more bodeful of evil bccaTisc the boy 
restrained it and tried to go on eating cahrily like one 
determined to bide his time, it is probable that his 
foolish raillery would have been checked. But soon it 
was directed to another subject. My hand had been on 
the claret bottle when Mr. Bell began, but as he went 
on I withdrew it, and partly out of childish bravado, 
partly because we like to stick to our friends down 
Skelter way, I, even more ostentatiously than Mark had 
done, filled up and drank a glass of water. Encoiuraged 
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by the success of his former effect, and glad perhaps of 
a new butt, he immediately changed his tone, and I 
was astonished to hear him in the very accents of my 
mother begin, "Willie, my darling, you really must 
not, dear," but he never got any further, for I had not 
that control over myself that Mark had, and seizing 
the first thing that came handy, which happened to be 
a heavy salt-cellar, I sent it straight whizzing at his 
head. Luckily perhaps for both of us he dodged it, and 
it crashed right through a himting picture on the wall 
behind. 

He jumped up as if to inflict summary castigation, 
but the brawny arm of Billy White was laid on his 
shoulder. " Sit doon, sit doon ! " he cried, in his loud 
voice. " Thunder ! I'd done the same thing if I'd been 
the bairn. Come, lads, shake hands and be done wi' it. 
Mr. BeU meant nothing but fun, and there's no a word 
to be said agin Willie Selwyn. Boys, let it be a bargain. 
We'll never touch upon women here, except it be to drink 
their health." 

He managed somehow to produce a show of reconcilia- 
tion, although for some reason I did not fathom at the 
time Mark's resentment remained deep and strong, 
while my own ebulUtion of passion spent itself and was 
done. At that period a quarrel at a convivial gathering 
was not so unusual as to interrupt the general harmony, 
and they settled down to make a wild night of it after 
we left. I promised to the landlady that my mother 
would replace the picture, but Mrs. Budle shook her 
head. "Dinna tell her, my man," she said. "It'U only 
be making bad worse, and give the house an ill name." 
And we made up for our abstinence by swaggering 
down to the bar and having a glass of port served 
by Nancy, and going off each with a cigar in his 
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mouth. We threw them away as soon as we were out of 
Brantham, and felt much more comfortable afterwards 
flying past the long black lines of hedgerow at a great 
pace, just as dusk was coming down on the fields, and 
early stars began to twinkle in the clear sky above 
the hill-tops. 



CHAPTER VIII 

"A merrynight" 

Of all the memories of youth and childhood, I find the 
most difficult to recover is the deUght experienced in 
Christmas, for so many sorrows have arrived at that 
season, the bells seem to jangle out their message of 
peace and good-will in mockery. It was the same with 
my mother. She bravely fought against the feeling, 
and made mince-pies and cakes and puddings, and 
wreathed the house with holly, and smiled and tried to 
forget, but it could not be. My father and a baby sister 
had both been lost at that time, and the memory of her 
loss was keen on Christmas night. Yet she thought 
grief useless and almost criminal, so that Christmas 
at the Grange was generally a mixture of real sadness 
and forced merriment. Our neighbours were very kind. 
Her old friend the doctor drove over in his gig to ask 
us to the Lodge, the rector would fain have added us 
to his party, and Sir Hugh, with the kindness of his 
house, asked us to spend the evening at the castle; 
but she gave the same reply to aU, and after each 
refusal turned to me and said, " Willie dear, you will 
stay beside me at Christmas, won't you ? " 

Thoughtless as I might be at other times, such a 
question subdued me into a strange tenderness, for it 
seemed to me now that aU the year round my mother's 
age stood still — ordinarily, one did not think of age in 
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connection with her fair, and placid, and happy coun- 
tenance, but every Christmas Eve arrived Time with 
his branding iron, and added another streak of grey to 
her hair, another crow's foot, another wrinkle. Or to 
change the simile, he let her run up a bill for twelve 
months, but on that night demanded payment with 
iaterest. It was easy to forgive her when, despite all 
attempts at repression, her eyes now and then filled 
with a mist of tears. 

Yet there was no special cause for grief that year, 
except, indeed, it were the character of the night. On 
coming out of church we had noticed a change, for 
grey cold-looking clouds had drifted all across the sky, 
and a little moaning wind began to whistle in the 
woods and blow about the hills. Ere dinner was 
finished a gale was roaring down from the Cheviots, 
with at intervals gusts of wet, broad-flaked snow. On 
such a night the situation of the Grange seemed to 
develop every wild and desolate sound the wind was 
capable of producing. It wailed among the hollows of 
the green hiU-pastures, towards which the front win- 
dows looked ; it stormed through the grove of tall bare 
poplars, and the mossy old orchard trees ; it shrieked 
and yelled round the stabling and the chimney-stacks, 
and sighed and whined about the soft, heavy thatch of 
the house. 

If it so impressed a careless boy that the memory 
still is vivid after all the years, it may be imagined 
what voices a poor sorrow-laden woman heard in that 
desolate wind. I remember how reluctant she was to 
have in the candles or draw the blind, and how we 
watched dusk creeping down on distant hUl, and toss- 
ing elm-boughs, and black fields, and long hedgerows, 
while shadows from the blazing wood fire leaped and 
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danced among the evergreens and pictures on the walL 
But at last the impatient girls, who would have 
faced a wilder night to take advantage of the permis- 
sion to join the merry-making of their brothers and 
sisters, were permitted to enter and light the roonu I 
brought my mother the harp on which she played — 
it was considered a rare and valuable accomplishment 
in the vaUey— and we prepared for a long evening 
together. 

She did not play many times, but most of tho time 
told me stories of her youth, and chatted about her 
young days, now and then touching a string as she 
talked, or stopping to sing and play a favourite old 
ballad or song. I fancy sometimes now that I still 
hear lines and phrases rendered in her weak but 
clear and sweet voice. They were mostly of a rather 
melancholy description, for we could hardly choose 
anything else, and they suited well with the accompani- 
ment played by the storm. Indeed, there is such an 
elemental simplicity in some of the pieces, they seemed 
to be uttered by Nature itself. 

" This ae night, this ae night, 
Everie night and alle, 
Fire and salt and candle-light, 
And Christ receive thy sawle.** 

This old dirge has never got out of my mind since I 
heard her 8i4 it to the Lp, with the wind blow, 
blowing all roim.d us. It almost drowned her voice as 
she went on — 

" When thou from here away hast past, 
Everie night and alle. 
To Whinny-moor thou coraest at last, 
And Christ receive thy sawle.'^ 
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She sang the refrain to a tune of her own, a mono- 
tonous, mournful tune, then paused and said, " Do you 
know, WilKe, when I was a little girl living at the Oak 
Hall, if I misbehaved, an old servant used to threaten 
to send me over Whinny-moor, and I thought I knew 
very well where it was, for the moor between Belford 
and Wooler is quite near. You remember seeing it in 
summer, the whins flashing in miles of gold, and the 
blue sea with the wind rippling it, and Holy Island, and 
Bamborough. That was our Whinny-moor, and I was 
half afraid long after, when your father took me to hea^ 
the fern-owl churring over it." Then she went on — 

** If ever thou gavest hosen and sliooii, 

Everie night and alle, 
Sit thee down and put them on, 

And Christ receive thv sawle. 
If hosen and shoon thou ne'er gavest nane, 

Everie night and alle, 
The whins shall prick thee to the bare bane, 

And Christ receive thy sawle. 

" Why, it is as melancholy as the very wind," she 
exclaimed, as she came to the end of the verse, " and 
just brings the same old thoughts and memories up in 
one's mind. I think we must stop before the Brigg o' 
Dread, or you will be seeing the family ghost I " But I 
pled for her to give one verse more and the refrain, so 
she went on — 

" From Whinny-moor when thou may'st pass^ 

Everie night and alle, 
To Brigg o' Dread thou comest at laste, 

And Christ receive thy sawle. 
This ae night, this ae night, 

Everie night and alle, 
Fire and salt and candle-light, 

And Christ receive thy sawle." 
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Then I asked her for " Lord Ranald," and her plaintive 
voice, distinct even amid the roaring storm, reminded 
me oddly of clear white lettering on a dark background 
as she wailed — 

" Make my bed soon, 
For Vm tired with hunting, and fain wonld lie doon." 

Between dusk and bedtime of a winter night there 
are many long hours, and amid such talk and song 
they filed off but slowly into the past. And meantime, 
what with the melancholy music, my mother's high- 
strung feelings, the howling storm outside, and the 
lonely house, we had both become nervous and excited, 
just as if it had all been the prelude to a tragedy ; and 
when, in a momentary lull of the storm, and as my 
mother was finishing a verse of " I've heard the liltin' 
at our ewe milkin'," there was a sound of heavy feet in 
the kitchen passage, we jumped up with white, scared 
faces I 

I can scarcely help stopping at this point to specu- 
late as to what a sensational writer would have made 
of the situation. Ghosts, murderers, thieves, escaped 
lunatics, wandering beggars, who or what might not 
have stepped into our cosy room on such a night, and 
under such circumstances ! But alas, truth and nature 
do not care a button for preludes or dramatic proprieties, 
and tragedy is just as liable to follow a smiling May 
morning as a December gale. At all events, we 
laughed with the heartiness reaction brings when 
nothing more dreadful followed than the voice of the 
old basket-maker. " I humbly beg your pardon, mem, 
but I chappit and chappit at the door, and you 
wadna hear, for the wund's whusslin' round the gables 
fit to deave a cuddy, and the lasses'll be off to their 
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sweethearts, so I desht opened the door and came in, 
mem." He made a curious figure as the candle-Ught 
fell on him, his ragged beard and the sack thrown 
round his shoulders and the greasy cap on his bald 
head all dripping with half-melted snow. " Mem," he 
said, " I couldna let the day pass without saying thank 
you and muckle obleeged for the beef and plum- 
puddin', and says I myself, says I, 'Ee wadna sleep, 
wad ye, without wushin' her weel ? ' " Our experience 
of the basket-maker easily led us to believe that he 
had not faced the storm merely to express gratitude, 
for he possessed a simple slyness of his own, and 
always was most flattering when an ulterior motive 
was in the backgroimd. 

My mother had an equally simple shrewdness, and 
it was plain from the droll smile with which she 
offered our visitor some spirits to keep out the cold, 
that she fancied she had divined his true motive, and 
indeed, for many a Christmas the same little comedy 
had been acted. As she took her keys to get it, and 
left us by ourselves, he said to me confidentially, 
"It'll be a grand dambrod match at the Black Dog 
the night — not that I care for drink, ye ken, but it'll 
run like water, and I thought to mysel' we maun try 
and no' let it be wasted." 

There was a great rage for draughts in Northumber- 
land at that time — the subsequent popularity of the 
game in the rest of England really being an emanation 
from our villages and hamlets — and it was quite 
common to hear carters and cobblers and tailors dis- 
cussing Single Comer and Dyke and Laird and Lady 
and Old Fourteenth and other favourite openings. 
As there was much betting and plenty of rough 
merriment, and (especially about Christmas) a fair 
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amount of drinking, it did not seem mmatural for the 
ne'er-do-weel basket-maker to be tempted out by the 
prospect. 

But on mother's return with some whisky he dis- 
covered a new errand. " Your health, mem, and may 
ye never be worse than I wish you," he said, holding 
the glass of neat spirits in his hand, as if reluctant to 
take the gulp wherewith this joy also would become a 
thing of the past. " And folk were sayin' I might let 
on to you if I had a chance that they're gettin' up a 
merrynight for awd Grace Nesbit, the lone bondage 
wumman. Ee'U mind her; she's leeved for the last 
sixty years in a cot-house close to the Newcassel road 
on the Common ? " 

" That is a long way off, quite four miles," said my 
mother ; " and you sometimes repeat a homely proverb 
about the sea -maws, don't you, Frizzel? Besides, a 
merrjmight, as you call it, is among yourselves, is it 
not? A thing entirely between poor folk and poor 
folk ? " Mother had learned from experience and a 
slender purse to discriminate between. the objects of 
charity ; but to her surprise the basket-maker, who, as 
a rule, jealously protested against a crumb passing his 
own door, pled for the woman. 

" She belongs here," ho said. " She has worked oot 
at every farm here. When I was a halflins laddie she 
was byrewoman at the Mains, and I kemped with her 
that year she harvested at Broomiebum, and," he added 
hesitatingly, "she was at ae time bondager to my 
faither — that was when he had a full hindin' at the 
Red Scaur. And that minds me," he went on after a 
stop, just as if the remark had casually occurred to him, 
and he had not come expressly to make it, " there's a 
hantle o' queer, cracky awd folk gather at these merry- 
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nights, and ee'll hear them bringin' up a' the things 
that happened lang syne, and the talk's sure to run 
on faither, for he was a notable man in his day and 
generation, and Grace Ukes to yatter about the days 
when she bondaged for him ; and she thinks he's deid, 
and the rest think him deid, and what for should 
they be made wiser, that's what I would like to 
ken?" 

" I never yet heard why you want always to keep 
secret about his being alive," said mother. 

" Mebbe it would make Uttle differ now, mem," he 
replied, " for the squire'll never fash his cuddy about 
the awd man ; only there's a keeper that doesna forget. 
Ee see, faither liket kippered salmon and rabbit pie 
and hare broth and a boilin' of pheasants' eggs, and 
got into trouble; and that was how he cam to be a 
navvy in his last days and stopped at Brantham. Your 
son wud speak aboot seein' him on Saturday. The 
other laddie's promised no' to let on ; and if you ask 
him, he'll be quiet. If I'd asked him, he'd only spoken 
the mair." Then he looked sadly into his empty glass, 
flung the sacking over his shoulders, and made off to 
witness the end of the famous dambrod match. 

His visit made a pleasant break in our long evening, 
for it set us talking about the old fashions prevalent 
on Skelterside, and especially the merr3niight. " It is a 
way they have of helping a poor neighbour," explaiaed 
my mother ; " but I will make you up a parcel, and you 
may go and see it for yourself. I dare say it wUl be 
before the end of your holidays." 

The pleasure of the next few weeks was curiously 
mingled with irritation. Somehow, there had come 
upon me an inexplicable desire to be with LU. It was 
like old times, and yet how different I Then she was 
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only a playmate, and we rarely spent ten consecutive 
minutes in conversation. We had always to be doing 
something. But tww it was enough to be together; 
and our eyes brightened and our spirits rose whenever 
we met, and from me at least all gaiety and merriment 
departed if she were absent. I like now to linger over 
those days, and especially over one or two evenings 
when, Lil having quite accidentally let out that she 
had an errand to some distant farm, I would just as 
accidentally meet her as she started homeward at dusk, 
and accompany her along frozen bridle-paths, past grey 
copses where withered herbage rustled to the wind, and 
bare plantations, and turnip-fields set with sheep-nets. 
Millions of stars came out, and they were never again 
to be so beautiful. And the moon ! I fancy I see her 
now riding above the broad, white-crested Cheviots, 
and the black fields with hedgerow elms standing about 
like mysterious sentinels, and the Skelter, cold and 
clear and rippling. We enjoyed it aU, and we neither 
asked nor knew what it meant. Not a word of love, 
not a comphment, not a sigh passed between us. On 
the contrary, the sUghtest pretext made us burst into 
glad laughter, though sometimes we would stop hand- 
in-hand to Ksten to the dreary sounds of winter, the 
owl tu-whooing as he floated above the headlands, 
the wailing cries of sea-fowl voyaging far overhead. 

But indoors it was not so agreeable. The faithful 
and experienced Elsie, who probably understood better 
than we what all this tended to develop into, took no 
pains to conceal her vexation and disapproval. And 
the wily old woman had a most annoying method of 
taking the conceit out of me. She never missed a 
chance of impressing the truth that I was still a school- 
boy. Did I linger till it was late, " Now, Master Willie," 
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she would say, " it's time good bairns were in their bed. 
Your ma " — she pronounced this very broadly — " will 
be gettin' anxious." At other times she would remark, 
" You will be fifteen your next birthday, or is it fifteen 
past ? " When I answered, with as much of a man's 
look as I could assume, " I will be seventeen in July," 
" Div you say so ? " would be her cool answer. " I 
always forget ; but if your ma is sending you to Edin- 
burgh College, ee'll desht be a laddie for the next ten 
years, while a farm lad's a man at eighteen." The 
worst of it was that when I reddened with shame and 
anger M entered into the jest, and assuming the 
digmty of yoimg womanhood, made believe to treat me 
as infinitely her junior, and it was impossible to make 
her serious on such occasions. And Billy would laugh 
till the rafters rang, and cry, " Never mind her, hinny ; 
you'll be a man before your mother ! " 

While it was plain that Elsie longed for my de- 
parture, it was equally obvious that she lost no chance 
of soimding the praise of Mark Harbottle. Not only 
would she insist in her master's teeth on his being the 
strongest and cleverest and kindest lad in the country- 
side, but also that he would be heir to his uncle. 
"Whae else could the awd miser leave it to?" she 
would ask triumphantly. By many a side-hint she 
also kept Lil in mind of the good oflBces which the 
young man had risked his position to render them. 
And Lil made no jest of that. 

But these were very trivial matters in comparison 
with what followed. Once or twice I had met young 
Mr. Bell at White's farm, and gone home piqued and 
jealous at his undisguised attempts at courting LiL 
Nor, to be just, did he here cut a figure so contemp- 
tible as he did at the inn, when drink and wild company 
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and the general surroundings had probably combined 
to develop the worst side of his character. But when 
it suited him he could be very plausible and courtly, 
and acquit himself like a gentleman, or at least as 
what passed as such in simple rustic eyes. 

I had no idea how far things had gone, however, till 
the occurrence of a certain tea-party at the house of 
Mrs. Deane. a cousin by marriage of Simon's wife. 
The entertainment was very typical of those in favour 
among the substantial working tenants. On my arrival 
the company had nearly all assembled, and were in the 
best room, standing about in groups awaiting tea. There 
were four or five girls, with Lil among them, speaking 
in low tones, and giggling to each other in one comer ; 
there were about as many bashful, clumsy, silent youths 
in the opposite corner. Billy White and two or three 
older men sat by the fire discussing sport and farming, 
and the spare figure of Mrs. Harbottle was conspicuous 
among the stouter and rosier matrons by whom she 
was surroimded. Owing to my own hobbledehoy shy- 
ness I was brought to a standstill close to the last men- 
tioned, and compelled to listen to their conversation. 

"'Deed," Simon's wife was saying with her usual 
frank asperity, " I'd see their Mr. Bell at Jericho sooner 
than let the spare-rib pie get overdone, and the oven- 
cake I learned her to make as dry as a cinder. What's 
he, I wonder, that he can't take us where we're at ? " 

" Tout, Mary," said a more comfortable-looking woman 
who might have been at school with the first speaker, 
" nothing'll spoil in another ten minutes, and we'll no 
fast, for I helped myself to make the currant-loaf and 
the shortbread. I was always good at them ; but I 
never got into the knack of making gingerbread." 

" Isna it cur'ous ? " a^ked a third. " Now, I never 
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could work well with the oven ; but my man says when 
I make him a suet dumpling or a Neddy, * Lass, there 
never yet was your marrow for the girdle or the pot ' — 
but baking I never picked up right." 

" Suet dumplings are fine kitchen," remarked a fourth. 
"I've brought up nine — there's tow of them here — 
and I've no shame in sayin' we had a hard fight when 
we first took Woodend. I dinna ken how we'd a battled 
through but for parritch and kirn milk to breakfast; 
and they never think they've had a dinner if there isna 
a big yetlin 0' broth and a suet dumpling." 

" Od," they look like it," quoth Mrs. Harbottle, with 
an irony scarcely observed. " DumpKn' and oatmeal's 
'scribed on their featurs; but men-folk" — only here 
she was interrupted by the arrival of the late guest, 
who came in apologising for having mistaken the time. 
The quiet coimtry lads could not help envying the 
perfect self-possession and assurance with which, after a 
hasty greeting to the rest of the company, he set him- 
self down beside Lil, and though there was only a cold 
and distant ciyiUty in her own bearing, it was soon 
evident that his low-pitched conversation was not dis- 
agreeable to the other young ladies. 

I would fain have occupied the chair next hers at 
table, but Mr. Bell sKpped into it as a matter of course, 
and I found myself placed with Mrs. Harbottle on one 
side, and on the other one of the nine whose faces, 
according to the mother, testified to the virtues of 
porridge and dumpling. As the young lady blushed 
and turned her head away when spoken to, her mother 
nodded over with encouragement " Jenny's no used to 
company," she said in her loud, frank tone, " but wait 
or she kens you better. She has tongue enough at 
h'y'm, I'se warrant." 
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"Come and sit beside me, Jenny," laughed Billy 
White ; " I'm grand on beginners." 

" The muckle sumph ! " I could hear Simon's wife 
muttering under her breath; "he'd better had his 
own lass beside him, instead o' thrawin' her in the teeth 
o' that dressed-up object. Lordsake, to think of a man 
body puttin' on scent and wearin' rings ! It's a wonder 
awd Johnny Bell can Ke quiet in his grave, and his 
son's bairn scatterin' the gear he scarted sae patiently." 

Luckily we were at one end of the long oak table 
and the object of this talk at the other, and in the 
hum of conversation a louder voice would not have 
carried so far. " Ar'na they a bonny couple ! " whispered 
Mrs. Deane gushingly. " If the match comes off, it'll be 
the saving of Billy White, for the lad has loads o' siller." 

"A bonny couple!" snapped Mrs. Harbottle. "I 
mind his grandfaither fine. He went aboot the steadin' 
wi' a brown holland slopy [smock] hidin' his duds, for 
the hinds were a mense to him in dress ; but heather 
an' broom mun be scairce when they make besoms o' 
bracken." 

At any other time the conversations and oddities of 
the company would have been an amusement in them- 
selves, but this night a listless dulness settled upon 
me, and I was conscious of nothing save a growing dis- 
Kke of Mr. Bell and a wish to get away. They had 
times on the fiddle and the concertina, and had song 
and song about " Go to bed, Cicely," and " Simon the 
Cellarer," and " My luve is like a red, red rose ; " but the 
most welcome soimd I heard was the rumble of Mrs. 
Harbottle's gig, a signal for general leave-taking. 

Yet the torture was not half over. First, Mr. Bell 
secured the privilege of walking home with Lil, and 
though she declared she would not leave her father, he 
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in his turn asked me to be of the company ; and just as 
we had crossed the first field he said to his daughter, 
" Now walk on, hinny, till I light my pipe," at the same 
time laying his hand on my arm. " Trust au awd fox 
to ken the road," he said ; " you are yoimg yet, but 
when you get a lass of your own, you'U no want her 
fiedther and a laddie at your heels." Then he leaned 
against the dry-stone dyke at which we had stopped, 
and took out his tobacco-box, slowly cut up a bit of 
twist with his knife, struck a match, and began to talk. 
The moon was shining on his face, and I thought it 
had never looked so conceited and foolish. " Man, you 
were awfu' quiet the night," he began ; " but I dinna 
wonder, for that woman Harbottle has a face to spane 
a kittlin*. Thunder ! I wish I could hear her tellin' 
Simon. The look she gave when she saw yoimg Bell 
makin' up to Lil — ^it was fit to turn the milk in her 
dairy sour!" He laughed in a way that suggested 
that Mr. Deane's whisky was beginning to tell. " They 
thought they were bestin' Billy White," he went on 
again, stroking his red beard complacently, " but I'm 
fly enough for a dozen of them. Here's Bell, as fine a 
chap as a man could meet, a grand shot, a capital rider, 
has the best greyhoimds in the country-side, never 
shows drink till anybody else would drop — he takes a 
notion of Lil, and well he may, for she's worth him if 
he was twice the man he is. When I come to learn 
he's been courting her for months, but at last he ups 
to me and says, ' If I marry her, I'll buy the farm. 
That's fair, is it no ? " 

Instead of answering, I asked when this proposal had 
been made. 

"The very day we were at Brantham," he rephed. 
" I was tellin' him about Simon. ' Take me for your 
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gud-son/ says he, 'and 111 settle that business for 
you.' It looked like a joke, but he soon made it 
serious. Now it fits in grand wi' the other scheme. 
At my time of life there's no great pleesure in working 
on the land, and I've often had a notion to be landlord 
of the Red Lion. But that obstinate besom Elsie 
swears she'll beg or work or gan to the workhouse 
rather as Hve in the same hoose wi' a pubhcan, and 
she's worked on Lil till the lassie — and she's stubborn 
when she makes up her mind — says that on the wedding 
day she'll gan out to sarvice just like a cotter's bairn." 

I stood beside the dty-stone wall without a word to 
say, and Billy went on. " Now, if Lil went to the Mains 
she would take Elsie, and then we would soon talk to 
the widow, I'm thinkin' ! It would suit us fine to keep 
on the farm, for land's dear to rent near Brantham, 
and there's a lot of horses at the Red Lion. And by 
George, I'd have the awd cellar full, and a thorough- 
bred to carry me to hounds, for if I was only the land- 
lord at Brantham I'd be a little squire here. Gad, I'd 
ride up past that Red Scaur every day and ask Simon 
if he'd like the loan of a five-pun note." 

" Suppose the match doesn't come off ? " I managed 
to say feebly. 

"No fear o' that," he rejoined confidently. "Lil's 
hangin' back, but she's young yet ; and as for him, a 
man's sure to be in aimest when he finds money ; and 
div you think he would have cleared my interest if ho 
hadna meant business ? " 

" But you wouldn't force her ? " said I again ; and he 
laughed aloud. 

"When you ken women better," he rephed, "you'll 
no talk like that. Force, says you ! Force a bonny lass 
to take the best match in the coimtry-side; force her 
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into a grand new house; force her to have as niuckle 
money as she ean spend, and inair horses than she can 
ride — ^man, he's gaun to buy hack her powny; that's 
the force needed ! " 

I was only a boy, and yet there was perhaps the 
beginning of manhood in the pain with whicli I reaUsed, 
as he continued to dwell on his plans, first, that I was 
head over ears in love with Lil, and secondly, that it 
was an altogether hopeless passion. Indeed, it seemed 
unfair that I should even disturb the girl's mind, since 
years and years must elapse ere there was a possibility 
of my marrying any one — the tiling was too vague and 
distant to think of, while ruin impended over them 
unless something was done immediately. 

An older head would probably have dreaded more 
and hoped more, but it is not till long after sixteen 
that one begins to realise that the profligate and spend- 
thrift reaps as he has sown, and is a cause of misery 
and suffering to all who are connected with him. 
Twenty years later I would have trembled for Lil if she 
married such a man ; as it Avas, my grief was purely 
selfish. Experience also teaches that "the best- laid 
schemes o' mice and men aft gang agley," but I accepted 
the future mapped out by Billy just as imphcitly as I 
would have done his description of the past. 

However, it is time to draw this chapter to a close. 
It was commenced, as the heading implies, with the in- 
tention of describing Grace Nesbit's Merrynight, but 
that scheme at all events has " gane agley." 

Before going on with my own affairs, I will tell you 
the story of the bondager as it was gathered partly 
from her own Ups, partly from the talk of her neigh- 
bours. It will show why so many were wilhng to join 
in her merrynight. 

1 



CHAPTER IX 

THE STORY OF A BONDAGER 

One evening, at that early period of summer when the 
last faded blossoms are withering on the hawthorns, 
and a golden yellow comes on broom and gorse, a 
youth of nineteen was tramping along the dusty white 
road that led across a Northumbrian moor. His dress 
and appearance were those of a superior rustic — an 
intelligent boy, whom his father had schooled and 
destined for some more ambitious calling than the 
plough-taiL Thunder had been rumbling all the after- 
noon, and was now growing loud and frequent. Big 
drops of rain had already begun to fall as he came in 
front of a little wayside cottage, with a low front wall 
and a roof of green lichened thatch drooping to the 
very earth at the back. A hoe stood against the lintel, 
as if it had been placed there by some one just returned 
from fieldwork; and on his knocking at the door he 
was answered by an invitation to come in by an elderly 
woman, still wearing the outworkers* "ugly," or large 
sun-bonnet. She had apparently been lighting the fire 
with dry sticks gathered on her way back from the 
turnip-field, for some were crackling and blazing round 
the kettle, that hung from an old-fashioned " swey," or 
crook, and the rest lay on the hearth. At a glance the 
boy took in all the common characteristics of the 
bondager's home : a wooden bed, under which the coals 

and potatoes were kept, a scrubbed and sanded brick 
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floor, a dresser with a row of plates, pill-boxes and 
ointments telling of rheumatism and rustic faith in 
quackery, a loud-ticking wag-at-the-wa', and Scripture 
texts pinned to the wall 

The first impression produced by the owner was that 
she was as common and typical as her furniture, since 
age and toil had withered her features, and exposure 
had reduced her originally bright complexion to a dull 
mahogany, while a simple, credulous expression com- 
pleted the picture of a silly, worn-out, and uninterest- 
ing old woman. And yet she exercised an indefinable 
attraction that was more decidedly manifested when 
she began to speak, which she did in a slow, dehberate 
manner, breaking the words into syllables, yet stringing 
them together on an endless filament of sing-song. 

" Come away ben, my man, and take a seat," she said, 
almost before the young man had asked for shelter. 
" No, no, hinny, you'll no walk ony farther the night. 
Desht wait here and you'll get a cast wi' the first gig, 
and ril make you a cup of tea." 

If it were possible, it would only be puzzling to 
reproduce her dialect in the breadth with which it was 
spoken, for the reader might not understand as well 
as her visitor did that *'hiz yins" meant "us," and 
" wurras " " ours," to take two constantly recurring 
examples. " Go set ! but thisll lay the stour," she ex- 
claimed, as the rain-drops now pelted against the little 
diamond panes. Then, when the tea had "masked," 
and she had drawn her Kttle three-legged stool, or 
" cracky," to the table and placed her visitor on the 
only other seat, a rickety chair, she said comfortably, 
" Now, dinna be feared, but pit oot hand and help 
yoursel'," which he did without much pressing, taking 
turn and turn about with the only knife, which was 
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used alternately to cut the bread and spread the butter, 
and dipping his spoon into a basin which bore the 
warning, " Be canny with the sugar." 

The lonely old woman was evidently very glad of 
a little company, and liked the lad's quiet, honest face. 
So she began by giving him a long account of her 
pains (the everlasting topic of her class), and explain- 
ing about the various cures she had tried. He quite 
understood, and remarked that this came of having to 
be out in all kinds of weather. 

"Ay, hinny, you may well say that," she replied. 
"Wimter's a verra tryin' time for hiz yins that have 
to pull turnips and turn the cutter, and often fork com 
to the thrasher when the grund's white and the laddies 
sclidin*. Go, I've heard men-folk say they liket the 
smell of a young bean-field when the bees are bummin' 
in't after a shower o' rain, and young lads are fond of 
the saint of new-cut hay when them and their sweet- 
hearts are teddin' it — mony a romp we had when I 
was a lass — and jimp young women are fond of the 
quiet lonnons in the gloamin', when the red and white 
briary roses are oot; but the awd bondager thinks no 
smell so fine as the smell o' bumin' quickens;^ for, 
when the httle fires are smokin' and blazin' on the 
ploughed land, and the blowsterous Mairch wind's fair 
bitin' wi' reek, it's a sure sign that the warst is by for 
the year and we're comin' on to the canny time o' 
spring. I liket the shearin' when I was yoimg and 
gatherin' taties, but when you get up in years you begin 
to think the fireside the best merrymakin' you can get." 

One thing led to another, and it was with a wistful 
look, that sat curiously on her age-puckered face and 

1 Quickens, the roots of oouch-grass, gathered, dried, aud burnt in little 
heaps before spring crops are sown. 
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scanty grey hair, that she began to tell, in the tone 
of one not sure of being believed, that in her time she, 
too, had been a queen of harvest-field and kirn dance. 

"Ee'll desht think I'm silly for tellin' you," she 
said, " but when I ga'ed into the stackyard on the top 
o' the last load o' com, wi' the shearers and binders a' 
laughin' ahint, folk said the horses never had pulled in a 
bonnier lass. Eh, my dear, I -^as daft and supple then, 
and the steward and me led off the dance at the supper, 
and we kept it up till yokin' time in the momin'." 

She had foimd a good listener, and her heart warmed 
to him. "Eh, my dear!" she exclaimed, "I div like 
to see you sittin' there, for ee mind me o' my bairn. 
I had as bonny a laddie as ever you saw, hiimy, but 
the folk were so bad to him he ran away, and I'm 
always expectin' him back. I' the dark nights I aye 
keep a cannle bumin' i' the end window, and every step 
that gans past I think maim be his." 

As she paused, the visitor expressed a hope that the 
runaway would drop in one day when she least expected 
it, and she went on, "He was fowerteen when they 
garred him run away, and if he had axed me I'd a 
followed him had it been to sleep at the dyke back. 
He'll be a fine young man now, as big as ee, and, 
maybe, as bonny. And I've made things for him, and 
knitted stockin's ; and my faither's big watch that never 
went I've aye keepit it for him, cause he'll be a man now, 
and want to carry a watch when he gans to see the lasses." 

Opening the door of a little cupboard, she added, 
" See, he'll ken his mother didna forget him : I've kept 
a' his things since he was a babby, for the time'U come 
when he may want them for a bairn of his own," and 
she took out the white wallet in which he had carried 
his school dinner of bread and cheese and a tin bottle 
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for milk or cold tea, a broken slate with a game of 
" fickley o's " never rubbed out, a tattered Gray's arith- 
metic, and the " collection " in which he used to read. 
" He worked oot in summer, and I paid for his schoolin' 
every winter," she said, as the youth opened one of the 
books. He was surprised to see from the name and 
date that the child had apparently been to school more 
than thirty years before. If that were true, he must 
be a man getting on to fifty — an appalling old age to 
nineteen. But Grace Nesbit had her own crazy ideas 
of chronology, and refused to entertain the thought. 
"Hputs, bairn!" she exclaimed, when he pointed out 
the discrepancy, "d'ye think he can be as awd as his 
mother? Ee'U see when he comes back he's desht 
as young and yald as ee are." 

In his inexperience he tried to show that she must 
have made a mistake, but her mind, sound enough in 
all other respects, could not realise the lapse of time. 
A lack of education and an unhealthy habit of brooding 
on one topic during her long solitary tasks in the field, 
and the equal loneliness of the cottage, had combined to 
form a hallucination nothing could erase. 

The youth, seeing the hopelessness of argument, and 
being now refreshed with his rest, rose to go, but, before 
doing so, moved by the poverty-stricken appearance of 
the woman and her surroundings, he put his hand into a 
slenderly-furnished pocket to give her something for her 
trouble, but she refused to take it. " No, no, laddie," said 
she, " I'm better provided than ee think for. I've always 
been savin' agin his comin' back, and yoxmg folk never 
have mair money than they want ; but mind, hinny, and 
come in whenever you're passin' ; ee may na get muckle 
gud, you'll never get ony ill frae awd Gracie. But what 
for are you hurryin' when you could get a lift for waitin' ? " 
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"Oh, it's a fine night now," said the boy, for the 
moorland birds were twittering and a clear twilight was 
settling down on the green refreshed fields. " Tm taking 
a near cut across the common and up the west slack o' 
the hill, and they're no expectin' me back.*' The grave 
look that came to his face appeared to suggest that 
preoccupation with troubles of his own partly accounted 
for the patience with which he had endured the woman's 
long gossip. "They're no expectin' me back," he re- 
peated. " I'm the herd's son of Skelterbum, and I've 
run away from my place." 

"Hout now, laddie," said the old woman soothingly, 
"dinna be cussen doon about that. You're yoimg and 
yebble, and he mun ha' been a bad maister if a likely 
lad like ee had to take French leave." 

"It was Davis, the money-lender," replied the boy, 
glad to relieve his mind to any one. " Father made me 
answer the advertisement because he had paid a lot for 
my schoolin' and wanted me to get into town; but I 
would sooner ca' sheep about the Cheviot HiUs a' my 
life than have to worry the life out o' folk for rent and 
interest. They say Davis came to Brantham a poor 
laddie and got some job in a pawnshop, and a queer 
business they say it was. The man in time died, and 
he married the widow. She carries on the shop now, 
and he lends money to hard-up farmers and such-like. 
When he made me go and crave Mat EUiot — ^you'll ken 
him, he was steward here once — and it being clippin'- 
time, at any rate, when I'm sure of a job, I just started 
to tramp back to Skelterbum." 

" Mextus Atty ! what did you say about Mattha 
Eliot ? " asked the slow old woman with a startled 
energy she had not previously displayed. 

" Ay, I thought you would be sorry, for he belonged 
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to these parts," answered he. " Mat had bad luck, and 
no enough capital when he took Broomieknowe farm. 
So he began to borrow from Davis, and everybody that 
does that is ruined in the end. If Mat canna raise the 
interest — Davis is comin* for't the mom — there's an end 
to his farm, for Davis is as hard as a grundstone." 

*' I am sorry to hear that," exclaimed the old woman. 
" I worket to Mattha for many a year when he was the 
steward, and him and his wife were verra gud to me 
and my bairn when we sair needed it. But his friends'll 
help him, wull they no, hinny ? " 

"TheyVe done as much as they can already," he 
replied. "If he hasna the money the mom, he'll be 
turned out o' house and hold. Davis is no the man to 
rest till he has had the last penny." 

After giving full particulars of the case the boy 
started homewards, and the old woman drew in her 
stool to the dying embers of the fire, and taking out 
a dirty clay pipe, lit it and smoked, for like many out- 
working women, obliged to be almost manlike in their 
work and dress, she imitated the male sex in a love 
of tobacco, and as she puffed and muttered to herself, 
she again and again eyed a certain brick in the floor, 
imder which were concealed the small hoardings of 
a lifetime. " It was for the laddie I pingled and scarted 
it thegether,'' she soliloquised aloud, and then, " had it 
no been for him, me and the bairn would both ha* been 
in the workhouse." But at last she put out her pipe, 
laid it carefully away in its nook beside the fireplace, 
put on her " gathering coal," carefully raked the ashes 
over to keep it from burning too quickly, and retired 
to rest with her mind made up to take a very singular 
step in the morning. 



CHAPTER X 

THE STORY OF A BONDAGER — continued 

On a brilliant summer day it would have been diflficult 
for any chance passer-by to imagine that trouble or 
distress could be within the homestead of Matthew 
Elliot. With its neat flower-plot before the door, and a 
famous yellow rose drooping in myriads from the white 
wall ; with its wealth of pigs and ducks and hens and 
geese, grunting and squeaking and cackling from a 
barnyard shaded by elms, from which a colony of rooks 
sent forth a ceaseless gurgling murmur as the young 
tried simultaneously to swallow their food and call for 
more — ^it seemed to present an ideal of rustic peace and 
happiness. Yet the round honest face of the farmer 
was clouded with anxiety, as in the middle of the forenoon 
he sat in the garden waiting for his bees to swarm, and 
dreading the arrival of a visitor whom he had returned 
from the fields to meet. We say " sat," but, as a matter 
of fact, he could not keep the same position five minutes 
together. He flung himself into the rustic arbour, 
then jumped up and walked up between the goose- 
berry bushes to the hives where the bees were hanging 
out in large buzzing clusters ready to follow a new 
queen, and restlessly he turned to the house, said an 
irritable word to "Marget," his placid-tempered wife, 
and whisked back into the garden again. This was 
very unusual behaviour on his part, but the situation 

'37 
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offered a good excuse for it. As far back as he could 
remember, it had been his ambition to take this little 
farm, and for many a frugal year he had saved for 
the purpose. When he did at last venture on the 
tenancy it was with a certain trust iu luck. The whole 
of his capital was needed to stock and work it for the 
first twelve months. He had not a penny to fall 
back upon in case of need. Fortune, with her usual 
caprice, deserted him at the critical moment. Instead 
of the crowded stackyard and large increase for which 
he hoped, she sent the rinderpest among his cattle, and 
he had never recovered from the blow. It is just pos- 
sible that he might have done so, but for the fact of his 
falling into a snare continually set for the distressed 
farmer ; in other words, he had gone a-borrowing from 
one of those harpies whose extortions are a disgrace 
to rural England. If once the simple husbandman gets 
into their clutches, it is nearly impossible for him to 
escape ; and though Elliot had made a gaUant effort to 
do so, he seemed as far off as ever from succeeding. 
After returning more than the sum originally borrowed, 
in the shape of fees and iuterest, not only was the prin- 
cipal stiU unreduced, but this year he had been obliged 
to let his payments fall into arrears. For these he was 
now being pressed by the money-lender, who, though 
the farmer was not shrewd enough to guess it, only 
refrained from carrying things to an extremity because 
certain facts that had come out in a recent and very 
bad exposure had made him reluctant to face the 
Coimty Court Judge with a case in which his proceed- 
ings had been shady. 

Even at the very time when Matthew was clenching 
his fist in the garden and muttering " Dang the man ! 
If he would but give us till after harvest I'd pull 
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tlLrough yet," Mr. Davis was being driven along from 
Brantham in a gig. He was in every respect a mean- 
looking man-mean in his dress, as though he grudged 
to spend a penny more than he could help on it; 
mean in his face, with Uttle greedy eyes and mean 
thin lips covered with thin, close-cUpped grizzly hair. 
"Miser," in a word, was written all over him. His 
only happiness — if the satisfaction it yielded him can 
be called happiness — ^lay in getting money or in con- 
triving expedients to avoid spending it. The very 
trap in which he came along he had got without pay- 
ing for from an innkeeper who was in his debt. It was 
extremely little he cared for the beautiful lane shaded 
with waving green ehn boughs, or the corn-fields 
glistening aud glowing in the sun, or the sheep pant- 
ing beneath the shade, or the blue and distant 
mountains, that would have awakened the admiration 
of any but an earthworm. 

And yet there was one little rustic scene that 
seemed to rivet his attention. It was a farm cart 
drawn by a heavy draught-horse, and driven by an 
elderly rustic with a shaggy, merry face, who sat on the 
"limmer," and whistled and sang in almost insolent 
carelessness as the hired gig, which he was shrewd 
enough to distiuguish from the conveyances of the 
neighbouriQg farmers or gentry, drove past. At the 
bottom of the cart was a bunch of straw, on which 
sat the smiling and antique figure of a woman dressed 
iQ the scuttle bonnet, rusty black gown and plaid worn 
ages ago by country folk, and graspiug, as though she 
feared it would fall through the cart, a " reticule " or 
market basket weU stufied, as it seemed, with some- 
thmg or other. 

It was not the old woman, however, who attracted 
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the attention of the money-lender, but her companion, 
at sight of whom he seemed to "creep into himself'' 
as the gig swept past the cart. Yet the rustic had 
nothing extraordinary in his appearance, unless it were 
a something that told of a roving disposition and the 
habits of a ne'er-do-well, for he was one of those who 
spend a lifetime in wandering, and eventuaUy drift 
back to their native place poorer than when they left. 
Whatever the cause might be, after passing the party 
Mr. Davis made his driver hurry on, and he looked 
round several times to see if the cart had turned off 
or was still following in the same direction. That 
it did, for Gracie, who was the old woman in her 
Sunday clothes, said as he passed, " Now, Watty, my 
man, we maun try and gar Dobbin get on a bit faster, 
for as sure as I m here, it's come into my mind that's 
the verra man the laddie spoke aboot." 

" If it is," replied the carter, " I've seen him before, 
but where, I dinna mind. Only, what's the use of 
heedin' your daft notions? Div ee no think your- 
sel' silly now to come here on this fool's errand ? " 

"Eh, Wat hinny," she replied placidly, "mony 
a time I carriet you when you was desht a babby, 
and mony a piece I gave you when you played wi' my 
laddie on the common, and maybe there's mair in awd 
Gracie's held than you think now." 

Meantime the money-lender, closely followed by the 
strange couple, had driven up to the farmhouse. 

He did not let the groom unyoke the horse, but 
saying he intended to return almost immediately, 
made his way into the garden, where he had seen 
the farmer. But here a delay occurred, for just before 
he entered a large swarm had come off, and Matthew, 
without a hood or any other protection, was standing 
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with a skep in his hand amid a brown cloud of hum- 
ming bees. He cried to his visitor to "come away; 
they would not sting when they were casting;" but 
a^ Mr. Davis began striking with his hand at the first 
insect that came buzzing round, a sharp pain in his 
cheek belied the former's words, and he rushed off to 
a safe distance. Elliot was not himself a very quick 
man, and under the circumstances was not disposed 
to hurry, besides being aware that steadiness and 
gentleness are necessary qualities in dealing with 
bees. Thus, to the dismay of Mr. Davis, the farm 
cart had rumbled up to the door before they had 
done much more than begin their conversation. Who 
the visitor was, the carter soon learned from the man 
in charge of the gig, and Grace hurried away to make 
a third in the colloquy, while Watty looked after his 
horse. 

As the old woman came up to the shady summer- 
house to which the men had retired, the farmer, in 
a gruff manly way that meant a great deal to those 
who knew him, had been saying, " What's the good o' 
batherin' me now when I haven't it ? Let the thing 
bide till after harvest an' you'll get paid. It's only 
ruinin' a man to press him at this time o' the 
year." 

" But there are two quarters' interest not paid," the 
money-lender was saying. "I'm making a very fair 
offer. Get twenty-five pounds for me in a week and 
twenty-five a month after, and I'll let the rest lie over 
till the back end of the year, when you get the money 
for your crops." 

"I teU you it canna be done — no if I've to be 
broken and taken to the workhouse," Matthew was 
beginning, when the old woman, carrying the reticule 
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and wearing her usual smile, entered into the summer- 
house. 

The money-lender, who had not been able to see 
her features in the cart, gave an almost imperceptible 
start and edged himself away into a comer. But the 
old woman paid not the slightest attention. 

"Mattha, hinny," she said, as with fingers that 
trembled a little she began to imfasten the lid of 
her reticule, "ee and your wife was gud friends to 
me and my baun when we sair needed it, and so I 
desht said to mysel' last night, 'Now, if the laddie 
was here and kenned Mattha was in trouble, what 
would he say ? ' And it was a' as quiet as quiet, ee 
ken, desht the hoolet cryin' now and then, and the 
rats fustlin' below the bed. I thought I heard him 
say, 'Mother, ee and me's hardy folk, and so ee'U 
desht gie him what ee have.'" By this time she 
had produced from her basket two little sacking bags 
such as farmers carry samples of wheat in ; and say- 
ing, " I saved and pingled it for the laddie, ee ken, 
and I always put mair than half my wages in when 
it was summer ; but when the laddie comes back, my 
dear, he'll be well to pass and think I did right," she 
poured the silver and copper coins into her lap and 
offered him them all. "It'll be mair than ee need," 
she added simply, " but the rest 'ill help you past the 
harvest." 

Matthew Elliot did not stop to consider that the 
old w&man's arithmetic was as faulty as her chrono- 
logy, and that the brave show of coins would really 
amount only to a fraction of his needs if counted in 
pounds; but cloaking more feeling than he would 
confess to in a rough manner, he said, " Put it back ! 
Put it back, Gracie I I'd deserve to be whupped naked 
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up and doon the country if I touched a penny on't. 
And look you here, Mr. Davis, it's the workhouse if 
you like/' 

The money-lender was about to say something in 
reply, when he was interrupted by the shaggy yokel 
who had driven the cart, and who, having now walked 
up to the group, after a long stare in which impudence 
and curiosity were blended, now exclaimed, " Dash my 
buttons!" in a voice that drew the attention of the 
whole company. Then addressing Gracie in a tone 
of rough ironic raillery, he said, " I always telled you 
it was a fair waste o' cannles, Gracie, bumin' and 
bumin' them at the end window, as if for the last 
thirty years and mair the bairn had been wannerin' 
aboot the bogs and hills. Lord! here he is, and I'll 
wager ee dinna ken him ! " 

The slow-witted old woman sat staring in stupid 
surprise ; and her companion, turning to the farmer, 
said, "She's donnart, but ee mind her lad had a 
scar on his neck. Look, there it is, as plain as a 
tarry cross on a sheep's back. Oh, ee needna hide 
it," for the man had almost involuntarily made a 
motion to pull up the collar of his coat. 

" It's aU a lie 1 " cried the money-lender, losing his 
ordinary composure; and the old woman too, re- 
covering from her surprise, said, "Div ee think ee 
know him better than his own mother, Wat ? The 
laddie'll be a yald young man now, but no so far on 
in years as this gentleman, and he was a bonny bairn. 
You're only makin' fun o' the awd bondager." 

But Wat stuck to his point, and planting himself at 
the door of the summer-house to prevent the money- 
lender from carrying out a very obvious intention to 
retire, related what he knew of him. His account may 
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be condensed into a few sentences. In his roving youth 
he had been thrown into the society of many question- 
able characters, for whose plunder Davis, during his 
early connection with the pawnshop, had acted as 
" fence/' Thus he had known him in later years than 
any of his neighbours, and, as he said, would have re- 
cognised him at once but for the change of names, 
which had puzzled him for a moment. " I'm no the 
man to turn tale-pyet," he ended, "but I ken them 
could lay Jock Nesbit in quod any day.'' Then he 
whispered to Mat, " Let's get the hinds and dip him 
in the horse-pond." 

The farmer, however, would not listen to this pro- 
posal, and even pushed the carter aside as he tried to 
obstruct Nesbit, or Davis, who, with a hideous attempt 
to smile, turned to go away with the excuse that he 
had a call to make elsewhere. " And you, my friend," 
he said, addressing his accuser, « have made a sad mis- 
take ; but you seem very poor, and if a few shillings — 
or even a pound," fumbling in his pocket; but Wat 
told him scornfully " To keep his dirty money, only if 
he troubled Mat ElUot further he would have his hand 
in the pie, whatever it cost." 

Glad to get off so easy, the money-lender replied, as 
he hurried off", " Certainly he had never meant to harass 
Mr. Elliot, and would take the money just when it was 
convenient," and he gave the horse-pond a wide berth, 
for the man looked as if he would enjoy pushing him 
in. "He never said gome to his own mother,"the honest 
carter indignantly exclaimed as the gig drove off. 

As to Grace, she was mechanically replacing her 
money in the two little bags, and she was very quiet 
all the way home ; but the curious thing was that she 
rose next morning with the conviction that the pro- 
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ceedings of the day before had either been only part 
of a bad dream, or a cantrip of Watty s. The hopes 
and thoughts of a Kfetime soon reasserted themselves, 
and when I saw her long afterwards in her green 
lichened wayside cottage, she still kept a light burning 
all night at the end window, and on my asking why, 
replied in a voice grown plaintive with age, "Div ee 
no ken it's for the laddie ? He went away when he 
was fowerteen, my dear, and I'm sure he'll come back 
if it's only to put his mother i' the mools. And the 
things I've made, and the stockin's I've knitted, are 
a' kept for him, hinny. There wasna a bonnier bairn 
in the parish, and he'll be a yald young man now. 
Wat fair gliffed me yince wi' saym' an awd skinny 
man frae the sooth was him; but it was desht his 
joky way. So the laddie's sure to come back, and if 
there's only ae light bumin', he'll ken it's his mother's." 



CHAPTER XI 

GRACE NESBIT 

For quite ten days after the party at Mrs. Deane's I was 

a prey to sentiment and melancholy. I devoured poetry 

wholesale, the "Fairie Queene" and Herrick, the songs 

of Bums, and, most of all, Bjn'on, especially "Childe 

Harold" — we all worshipped Byron. In the evenings 

I could never have enough of my mother's harp 

and the plaintive ballads she sang to it, and I even 

tried to rhyme on my own account. Not long ago 

some of these doleful ditties turned up iq the flap of 

an old fishiQg-book, aU about gentle maidens, and 

tender sighs, and the storms of life, and goodness knows 

what else, and silly and foolish as they are, the aroma 

of youth still liugers round them, like the smell of 

lavender about my mother's linen. 

Mark Harbottle, who had spent Christmas up at 

his grandfather's, had now returned, and often came 

over and stayed till foddering time, when he had the 

stable to attend to. He had little sympathy with this 

poetic frenzy. He would indeed listen as long as we 

liked to my mother's " ballants," and would often beg 

to have "0 Waly Waly," or "The Dowie Dens," or 

" The Border Widow " over again, but the shortest 

of my effiisions made him yawn, and Bjn-on sent 

him to sleep. "Man," he would say, "you want to 

be a scholar, or you care for that;" and if I iQsisted 

Z46 
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on the examples of simple and untutored ploughmen 
who had been poets, his only comment was, they 
must have been "oot o' the ordinar'." Yet Mark had 
a well-earned reputation for cleverness. His lea furrow 
was as straight as if a mathematician had drawn it on 
paper with ruler and compasses. He could manage 
horses and cattle better than men who had done 
nothing else for a lifetime, was nearly his uncle's 
equal as a judge of stock, and could tell you the 
weight of a fat ox or pig to within a pound or two. 
More than that, he had far more original ideas and 
thoughts than myself, only they ran on a diflferent 
plane — the plane of clear, hard, matter-of-fact sense. 

" My grandfaither," he said to me one day, " says it 
should be in the catechism that money is a curse 
both to him that has and him that wants it, but with- 
out it how can you so much as help other folk?" 

"I wish I had a lot," was the simple reply, that slipped 
out before I had time to think, " for then I'd buy White's 
farm, and Lil would not need to marry Mr. BeU." This 
was the first time that such an allusion had been made ; 
for knowing Billy's antipathy to all the Red Scaur 
family, I never cared to say much of one to the other ; 
but Mark pricked up his ears at once, and I told him 
all about the party — all, that is to say, except my own 
private emotions. 

"She'll never have him," he said quite firmly and 
decidedly at the end. 

*Yes, she will," I positively rejoined; "and I'll tell 
you why," giving a reason that flashed on my under- 
standing all at once, and made me feel stupid for not 
having seen it before. " Elsie and Lil both think Billy 
is too fond of the bottle, and she would die or marry 
a broomstick sooner than he should go to the Red 
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Lion, where he would drink himself to death in a 
fortnight." 

Mark recognised something in this, for his austere 
bringing up caused him to exaggerate rather than 
minimise this weakness of the freeholder. "I think I 
could get Uncle Simon to be easy with him/' he said 
after a bit. 

" But he hates you," I rejoined. 

"Look here, Wullie man," Mark replied, "there's 
something hard to understand about him. He doesna 
like me to be at the Bed Scaur, and he's feared if I 
talk o' leavin*. WeVe had some awful quarrels when 
you were away, and there's something very queer in 
the way he was left wi' all the money and my grand- 
faither wi' nane — ^grandfaither could tell, only it's in 
his heid there's a sort o' curse in it, and he says I'll 
rue the day I seek owre far ; that's what made me so 
keen to hear the awd man Frizzel's message." 

I told him about the bondager, and suggested that 
she might solve the mystery ; but he said he had heard 
she was a crazy, broken-down old body. " Only you 
might talk to her," he said ; " it's no use me going, for 
folk never have a good word to say about my forebears 
— ^unless it be grandfaither — and the very name would 
keep her quiet." 

It was therefore with a double interest that I set out 
one frosty afternoon to make the acquaintance of Grace 
Nesbit,and I was the first visitor to arrive at her low-roofed 
mossy hut by the wayside. Probably the dreamy mood 
into which I had been thrown for days accounted for it, 
but the very sight of the cottage seemed to recall a 
whole world and life of toil. One might have imagined 
that the woman had treasured the memorials of her 
own labour, but she never thought; it was only from 
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ingrained habits of care and frugality that the worn- 
out instruments were kept. Thrust into the thatch to 
preserve them from rust were her old sickles, for a new 
one had to be purchased every season. They were there 
not to remind her of the barley and wheat fields she 
had harvested, but for spring use, when the hook, being 
fastened to a longer shank, was employed in cutting 
thistles and nettles. Some of these hooks, with a 
few old hoes and rakes, lay along the wall under the 
drooping eaves. 

" My bonny laddie," she said, when, having given her 
my mother's present, I asked her about her work just 
to escape her embarrassing gratitude, " I worket ootbye 
frae the time I was ten till I was sixty-seeven. Ay, 
the pains is bad now, hinny, and am no fit for muckle 
but desht sittin' at the fireside and knittin' stockin's 
for the bairn. You'll ken he went away, but I'm aye 
expectin' him back." 

"And you've been a long time in this cottage," I 
said. 

" Eh, hinny," she replied, " dinna ask me how lang it 
is. Whiles I think it was ten 'ears and whiles twenty, 
for I cam to it wi' the babby, my dear, and he'll be 
a yald man now, but I cudna leave after he went away ; 
for I said to mysel', he'll find his mother desht where 
he left her; and I could aye get a job, for they a 
kenned Gracie was a grand worker ; and so I've bidden 
on and bidden on till I'm past flittin' if I wanted to." 

" Then you did not always live here ? " I suggested. 

"No, no, my dear. Go set! when I was a lass of 
eighteen or twenty I liket new folk and a new place 
every May day, and eh, I mind the Mairch hirins fine. 
We used to gan to Brantham, that was nearest, and 
Ooler and Comhill, maybe twelve of us in a lang-cairt 
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and ee may think we had wor Sunday gauds on and 
ribbons, for the lads were there, and it was the grandest 
day i' the year, and mony a decent, canny hind I was 
bondager to." 

Here I thought it opportune to ask if she remem- 
bered a man named Frizzel at the Red Scaur. 

"Eh, fine that, hinny!" she answered. "And the 
stobies — ^you'll no ken what stobies are ? — stewed taties, 
hinny. Ee ken it's the hind, no the farmer, takes on 
the bondager, and keeps her in his hoose, and some 
would gi' you a herrin' for dinner, and some only 
taties and saut. But Nat Frizzel had stobies every 
Sunday, and maybe twice or thrice a week at supper 
forbye. Hinny, I still mind how fine they were, for 
whenever I saw the big yetlin' on at night, I kenned 
there was a rabbit or a hare or a paitrick in't, and I Ve 
heerd that was his ruin, poor man." 

" Were you long with him ? " I asked. 

"My dear, I could ha' bidden wi' him a' my life," 
she answered, "for he was a canny, quiet man, but 
I was feared o' the farmer — that was Adam Har- 
bottle — ^he was a hind as weel in his day, but them 
that come frae the plough are aye the hardest on 
poor folk — and he dadded us a' aboot as if we'd 
been sheep or nowt — and the young ane was nae 
better. Eh me, but I got a gliff that time they 
fell oot and the young man licket his awn faither ; it 
was on a summer night, when I was comin' h'y'm frae 
the singlin'. They fit in Nicholl's Haugh, and I stud 
at the Willow Foords and durstna let myse? be seen." 

But Gracie had no time to go into particulars, for 
evening had been advancing as we talked. She was 
very slow and discursive and full of repetitions, and as 
I have only given the essential portions of her conver- 
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sation, the reader will easily understand how much time 
had been consumed. 

The first arrival was a woman, who looked as old as 
Gracie herself, only tougher and wirier. She* opened 
the door and came straight in; to have knocked or 
shaken hands, or said " How do ye do ? " would have been 
thought an affectation of fine manners. " Eh, Jen Miller, 
is that ee ? " exclaimed Grace ; and she replied, " Whae 
else wad it be, now? Thinks I, 'Jen, my lass, your 
awd legs'll no' be hindmost if you start airly,' and I've 
brought you tow unces o' tea, hinny, and half an unce 
o' bacca, 'for,' says I, 'we'll have a draw o' the cutty 
and a claver afore the young folk come.' Eh, Gracie, 
it wasna like this when ee and me kempit agin the best 
man o' Skelterside ! " and the two crones lit, or, as they 
said, " luntit " their short black clay pipes and bent over 
the fire. 

"Jen, you always had a gud heart," said Gracie; 
"but it's no' fair to take frae you, now you're gettin* 
off the parish, hinny, and you've naebody to work for 
you, desht like my awn sel'." 

" Hout, lass," replied the other, " I'm no bad off; 
I've been workin' a' the back end and wunter ; but I was 
feared the relievin' officer would stop the pairish money, 
for as I was rakin' leaves on the drive for the squire, 
doon he comes ridin' on his powny and stopped; but 
afore he had time to speak says I, ' Now, Maister Toad, 
my man, desht ee look the other way, and then ee'll no' 
see us,' and he kind o' half-laughed and trotted away 
on the powny." 

Next there was a great, loud, coarse voice at the door, 
uttering oaths and imprecations galore — and here I may 
as well say that although it seems to me that no very 
useful purpose would be served by reproducing' scurrile 
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jests and blasphemous language, almost without mean- 
ing, and therefore without great harm to those who 
used them, it must be understood that with few excep- 
tions the men and women of whom I write interlarded 
their conversation freely with expressions such as one 
would not care to see in print. Indeed, one might have 
easily supposed that the man who now entered was in 
a towering passion, his big restless eyes and shaggy * 
beard lending emphasis to the bad language in which 
he assailed the old woman as a " silly, broken-down 

awd " and asked if she thought he had come to 

spend the night with her and a parcel of bletherin' 
blank blanks. He had half- withdrawn a hare from the 
bulging pocket of his ragged coat, and was sajdng,. 
"That'll make some broth to sopple your awd legs," 
when he hastily thrust it back again as he saw me 
sitting in a corner, but Gracie reassured him. "Eh, 
Watty, my man, you're desht as daft as ever. This 
is a canny, nice bairn, come frae the Grange to see awd 
Gracie." 

Another and another arrived, each bringing some- 
thing for the dame. One sturdy youth had a bag of 
potatoes, a second had a peck of oatmeal, a third a 
measure of flour; while nearly all the women carried 
tea or sugar or loaves. The cottage began to be 
crowded, although there were never more than fourteen 
in it at a time. They brought their own cups and 
saucers, and Grade's tea-kettle boiled continually, hang- 
ing from the " swey " ; and they had songs or a tune 
on the concertina, and made a din and a noise to which 
the cottage was Uttle accustomed. 

But two things happened that interested me more 
than all the rest. The first was the arrival of the 
basket-maker, who came in with his peculiar shamble 
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— ^you may get an idea what it was like if you imagine 
a man with weak legs, who walked as if his boots 
were and always had been immensely too big for his 
feet. He had a parcel wrapped in an old newspaper, 
and winked and nodded to me not to mention its 
origin, as he said, " Dod, Gracie, I was sayin' to myse?, 
they'll bring her common things in plenty, but 111 
match them, I'll gie her a treat; it'll be lang since 
her broken teeth have had the feel of roast-beef and 
plimi-puddin'. Now, dinna take it a' at ance, lass, or 
it'll make you bad — a bit the day, and a bit the mom ; 
it'U keep as lang s you like this frosty weather." 

Nobody loved good eating more than the basket- 
«naker, and there appeared to me something so whim- 
sical in his self-denial, that I could scarcely refrain 
from the laughter that would have given offence; but 
old Gracie scarcely noticed what he had brought. 
"Eh, man," she said, "it's pleesant to see you again; 
ee was desht a curly-headed bairn when I bondaged 
to your faither. Jen, lass, ee was at the Mains then, 
but ee'll mind on Nat and the basin 0' stobies I 
used to bring into the stackyard, for ee was in a nippy 
faimily at the time." 

The basket-maker had reasons for not wishing her 
to get into this vein of reminiscences, and he artfully 
resorted to what was usually a certain device for 
diverting the attention of the old woman. "Ee'll 
no' have heard ony thing o' the laddie yet ? " he 
asked. 

" No, hinny, no," she replied ; " but I mind fine when 
he went away your faither says to me, 'Believe ee 
me, Gracie,' he says, *the bairn's sure to come back; 
so dinna take on, my wumman, but desht ee put a 
cannle in the wundow every night, and when he's 
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made his fortin', back he'll come, and a happy lad 
he'll be when he sees the light/ Ay, and whenever 
his cairt came this way, if I was in he stopped at 
the door and lightet his cutty, and 'Dinna be doon- 
hearted,' he would say, 'it's a lang lane that never 
has a tumin'/ And I sair missed him when the 
trouble aboot the keeper happened, and he had to 
make a moonlight flittin'." 

At this point, however, the man with the concertina 
started that favourite song, " The Killing of the Swine," 
and the roaring chorus drowned the old woman's voice. 

While they were engaged singing it, the visitor 
whom of all others I wished to see came quietly 
into the cottage, and blushed rosy red as our eyes 
met. She carried a heavy-looking package. " Here, 
Grace," she said when the song was finished, " I 
havna brought you onything to eat, but in the 
winter nights I have quilted this warm coverlet for 
your bed, and I canna wait till you as much as look 
at it." 

"Eh, my bonny lamb!" cried the old woman, in 
a voice that convinced me she had been the recipient 
of more than one of Lil's unremembered deeds of 
kindness ; but the girl would not stop to hear any 
compliments, and, heedless of some good-natured 
laughter at my expense, off I hurried with her. 

Until that occasion I had never known what it was 
to feel shy or embarrassed beside Lil. We had grown 
up as frank and sincere to one another as a pair of 
wild creatures ; but while I was away at school, and 
immersed in its simple joys and sorrows, or in the 
still more tranquil atmosphere of the Grange, ripening 
imperceptibly Uke a plant of slow growth, she had been 
precipitated into womanhpod by trials and troubles, of 
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whicli I then had not experience or penetration enough 
to read the indications. And then I was at a foolish 
age, and in a fooUsh mood. The reader may easily 
picture us — an overgrown lad (five feet nine to be 
exact), with a mind half-way between the swagger of 
early manhood and the whine of a schoolboy ending 
his holiday, and a tall girl just emerging into the 
first bloom of womanhood, with a countenance in which 
the natural tendency to merriment is checked by pre- 
mature clouds of thought and care; and still behind 
her new-foimd dignity and maidenly reserve there was 
the frank and daring Lil of childhood. 

" I am going to leave you on Saturday," said I, with 
heart-broken solemnity. 

" To school once more ! " she answered lightly. " You 
must be top of the class for size, at any rate ; " and then 
with a half-hearted attempt to teaze, " does the school- 
master use a cane or the tawse, Willie ? " 

" Perhaps you will not see me again for years," I 
went on sadly, ignoring her reminder. "I am to 
enter the university this year, and mother is trying 
to let the Grange. She means to take a house at 
Edinbiu:gh — the students board out, you know — and 
my vacations are to be spent with her cousin at 
Leipzig." 

" I am sorry," she cried impulsively ; " and glad too," 
she added a moment afterwards. 

" On your own account or mine ? " I asked 

"Both," she answered promptly ; and then more seri- 
ously than she had yet spoken, added, "it's a very 
poor humdrum world on Skelterside, Willie. On Monday 
morning it begins — trouble, work, saving a penny, and 
you go on till Saturday night and then begin again, 
save, trouble, work ; and if anybody like faither takes 
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a bit pleesure in life, folk think him one of the lost ; 
and then especially if he has no company, and doesna 
heck well, as he calls it, he is mair miserable than the 
rest — ^you that's always seen him jolly, you dinna ken 
how miserable he can be." 

I believe I said " Shut up, Lil ! " or used some other 
phrase equally rude, for the heathenish ways of child- 
hood returned in moments of anger, and to say a 
word against Skelterside was blasphemy. " There isn't 
another coimtry-side Uke it in the world," I added, 
"and you thought so when we were bairns." 

" Yes, and you're a bairn yet ! " she retorted. " And 
still, it's a shame to say so. You mind how we thought 
the women gatherin' in the fields — poor bodies, I ken 
now what they suffer in winter time — and the men 
labouring the land, and the farmer riding his horse, 
and the herd tarring his sheep, were all just funning 
like we, when we plodded the bum after binkies or 
pulled black bowowarts in the copse ; and later on, after 
faither's trouble began, when I was hoein' the turnips 
or settin' up the taties, and saw you comin' back 
from the hills wi' your fishing wand, laughing, as if 
there was no care in the world, I thought you were 
just like fine weather, or my Sunday gown, or the time 
I had apowny!'' 

Her voice had become softer and kinder as she 
proceeded, and she did not shrink as I sidled closer 
and took one of her hands in mine ; but to this day I 
blush at my own egoistic stupidity in attributing this 
regret and sentiment not to its true cause, the aTigusta 
res domi, the pressure of circumstances, the approach 
of an imhappy fate, but to sorrow at my going away. 

" I wish I was a man," she sighed, a moment after. 
" A lass in my place has a choice of only three things 
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I could go into sarvice and wear a white cap, and 
say, " No, mem," and " Yes, mem," and have my Sunday 
out, and take my dinner with things — ^you can hardly 
ca' them men — in livery and buttons ; or I could buy 
an ugly and hire myself oot to bondage with a hind 
whose wife had blessed him with seven big sons, but 
no a sister to them, as Grace Nesbit and Jen Miller 
did in their time, or — but what need to mention it;" 
and though it was dark, I knew she blushed. 

"But things are not so bad as that," I tried feebly 
to comfort her. "Your father says he has got rid 
of the iQterest in the meantime, and somethiag may 
turn up." 

" He might have had the decency to keep that to 
himself," she said angrily; and then, "Tm only a 
workyday lass, Willie, and since we were bairns you've 
been slippin' away into a bonnier world — ^you are a 
kind of Simday and holiday laddie, but you are as 
near beiQg a brother as I've had, and I want to talk 
to somebody, and there's nobody else ; for faither has 
a kind heart but no muckle sense, and Elsie has taken 
a mad motion of her own; and though it isna fair to 
heap other folk's troubles on you, you'll soon be far 
away and forget. But it's come to this, if we were to 
moil and toU our heart's blood out, there isna a liviog 
in the farm now, for everything's been sold we could 
get a price for." 

"Suppose your father were to marry Mrs. Budle," 
I suggested, for to tell the truth it seemed to me that 
this was the best way out of the difficulty, and that 
the objections to it only came from unreasoning femi- 
nine prejudice. " The Red Lion is not like a common 
public-house, and she isn't a bad sort of woman, and 
you wouldn't see much of her, at any rate." 
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"It isna that," she answered; "but he would make 
ducks and drakes of her money in a twelvemonth, to 
say nothing about the drink, for I don't want to expose 
his weakness ; and Elsie says she would go to the work- 
house rather than bide wi' a second wife, and she has 
been my second mother. I'd as soon give up him 
as Elsie." 

We had come to the garth at White's farm, and 
she stopped as if hinting I'd better not go further, 
murmuring almost inaudibly that somebody would be 
waiting for her. What I thought a happy idea came 
into my mind as we stood. 

" ril tell you what it is, Lil," I said earnestly and 
eagerly. "Wait till I'm old enough to marry you. I 
can make a fortune like shot if I try, and mother 
will give you and Elsie too a home in the Grange, 
and every vacation we'll have grand times, just as we 
used to." 

"What a bairn you are, Willie!" she exclaimed in 
an elder sister's voice. ** You just think your mother can 
get you out of every diifficulty as easy now as when you 
wore a pinny, but what would she think of me ? No, 
hinny, our roads part here. It'll be years and years or 
you're done with college, and or then Lil's fortune'll be 
either made or marred." She was looking up and I 
down, and somehow our lips met, or rather brushed 
together, but ere I realised what had occurred she had 
fled to the house. 

She was out of sight in a moment, for the night was 
pitch dark ; but I remained in the garth till I heard the 
garden gate creak, and saw a glimmer of light as she 
lifted the latch and entered the house. Then with a 
heart that seemed at once elated and heavy I turned 
towards the Grange. My thoughts took many fanciful 
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forms — a boy does not live so mucli alone without learn- 
ing to moralise — but they may be summed up in one 
homely phrase, I had discovered that life is not all 
"beer and skittles." 

We must have dawdled slowly on the way. It was 
grey dusk as we left the cottage, and now as I came 
near the Red Scaur the eight o'clock foddering horns 
began to sound from farm after farm all up and down 
the valley, and the twinkle and gleam of stable lanterns 
showed that the hinds, each of whom had to attend 
to his own horse, were coming out from their cottages. 
The fact reminded me that Mark Harbottle would be 
anxious to hear about the merrynight, so I bent my 
steps toward the farm-buildings, and stood by a cart-shed 
till he should come past. It is a proof of my excited 
feelings that to this day I remember every trivial word 
spoken by the men as they came two and two into the 
yard, although they spoke of nothing in which I had the 
slightest interest. 

" What did you pay for your pig, Wulliam ? 

" How much div you think, Tummas ? 

" Fifteen shillings, Wulliam." 

" Desht the vurry money, Tummas- 
And the first two walked out of hearing. The next 
couple were deep in a ghost story. "So Geordie, as I 
was telling, havin' made the bet, lay doon in bed wi' his 
britches on, and nae sooner was the light oot than ben 
comes a white woman wi' a cannle in her hand. ' You 
needna' try your fool tricks wi' me,' cries Geordie frae 
the bed wi' a flaffer in his voice. ' I ken you fine, it's 
the cook,' but she only glow'red. ' Take that, and blame 
yoursel', then,' he roars, flingin' his tackety boot at her 
heid, but it went clean through, and he banged oot o' 
bed, his hair on end — neither oil nor waitter can garr'd 
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lie doon since — and doon the stairs and into tlie 
kitchen " and they too were gone. 

"You'll have to take Boxer to the smiddy in the 
mornin', he's cast a shoe," said the next voice, but it was 
that of Mark, and I stepped out. " Hilloa, is that you ? " 
he cried. " Just wait a minute till fodderin's past." 

In a very short time the lanterns were twinkling 
back to the hinds' houses. "Come into the harness- 
room; a lad's working late there, but I'll fettle him," 
said Mark; and then to a broad -faced youth whom 
we found polishing Simon's stirrups, "Could you run 
across to Bessy Dodds, Johnny, and say she'll be needed 
at the threshin' in the mornin', and needna' gan to the 
turnips ?" As the lad hurried oif with a grin he said, 
" Johnny wunna bather us for a while once he gets beside 
Bessy." Then we sat down in a room with a bright fire 
and dim candles, and bridles and bits and saddles hang- 
ing from nails on the waU. It was a favourite meeting- 
place in winter, because it so often had a fire to keep the 
mould away from the leather. 

I told Mark all I knew about Gracie, but without 
mentioning the name of Lil, though I would have liked 
to take him into confidence ; but nowhere more than 
in rural Northumberland is it a point of honour to be 
secret and mysterious about all affairs of the heart. It 
was perhaps not quite fair, as Mark was so concen- 
trated upon his determination to thwart Mr. Bell, he 
had divulged his own state of mind, and at that time 
never dreamt of another rival 

" Man, it's the verra thing I wanted to ken," he said, 
after listening attentively to my story. "I was dead 
sure that Uncle Simon and Adam had a quarrel, and if 
he licket him, the awd man would never forget, and I 
ken he sent for my grandfaither when he was on his 
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death-bed. By the time you come back, Willie, I'll have 
this pirn redd up." 

I felt half ashamed of my own reserve as Mark, 
on being asked what he meant, in his strong, simple 
way explained his purpose, especially as I knew there 
was probably nobody else in the world to whom he 
would have been equally frank. "You'll see me a 
rich man yet," he said. "You'll see me maister of 
the Red Scaur, or, if the squire isna agreeable, some 
place equally good; and, if I was sure, it would be 
as easy to upset Bell as shelling peas. I could do 
it on the bit; if Lil knew the hypocrite he is, and 
the blackguard way he's acted to lasses, she would 
droon herself in Skelter sooner than have him. But 
carrjdn' stories isna in my line. I would put her 
faither on his feet and make that little farm the 
bonniest and triggest place on the Borders; and if 
I was n^arried to Lil — I'll wed her at eighteen ; 
there's plenty does that hereaboot — and with the bit 
land of our own, BiUy could live like a lord, and 
have nothing to do." 

"Are you sure Lil would have you?" I asked de- 
murely; "she may fancy some other lad better." 

" Man, WuUie," he replied, " I'm a lot awder as you, 
for I've worked fewer years, and you are still at the 
school, and so taken up wi' books and ballants and 
play you ken nothin' aboot lasses. It's diiferent at 
a farm place, where we play wi' them at bogle round 
the stacks and in the bam and amang the hay in 
summer, and in lang wunter nights have no better 
fiin than jokin' and carry in' on wi' them at the 
kitchen fireside — that's how coimtry folk get so soon 
married. Oh, I ken them fine, good and bad; and I 
ken Lil hates your dandy, genteel sort o' wumman- 
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man; and if she had been by herseP, and had 
nobody dependin' on her, the lad in smock and 
corduroys would have had the best chance; for 
though, mind, I've never coorted her (it would ha' 
been a shame to do so till I kenned where I exactly 
was), this I've noticed, that she has aye the kindliest 
word for him that's steady and a good worker." 

I rather smiled when Mark plumed himself on his 
superior knowledge of women, and for a * wonder let 
him have all the brag to himself; but his conver- 
sation made me feel dissatisfied with myself and 
depressed. It seemed to debar me from sa3dng 
another word to Lil till I had returned his con- 
fidence ; and on the whole, I felt glad at the prospect 
of an early escape from what seemed now to be the 
fretful world of Skelterside. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE STUDENT 

I SOMETIMES wonder how much my mother knew or 
guessed of the relations with lil that had so quickly 
sprung up. Not a word on the subject passed be- 
tween us — the shamefacedness of youth would not 
permit it — and yet it is probable that the growing 
attachment became visible to her as soon as to myself 
and that she perceived the trouble it was likely to 
lead ta At any rate, whether designedly or not, she 
managed to afford both of us time to think. The 
Grange was not let, and still it was quite eighteen 
months ere I returned to Skelteraida As the vaca- 
tions came round she always had some new place to 
take me to. The long summer holidays were spent 
with her cousin in (xermany, the others at English 
watering-places. 

And to tell the truth, by the time I had entered 
the university and become, in my own estimation at 
least, not only a clever, but a very smart and know- 
ing yoimg gentleman, Lil had passed into being to 
me Httle more than a figure of dreamland and memory. 
The reader may call me inconstant if he pleases. I 
am not the hero of a novel by any means — there 
never was anything heroic about me — and I can only 
relate what actually happened. On making inquiry of 

some of my old schoolmates, I learn that^ although 
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for some weeks after that Christmas I often looked 
pensive, and heaved furious sighs, and repeated old 
love songs when I ought to have been turning limpid 
Spectator English into resonant Latin prose, no one 
observed that I lost appetite, or was less forward 
than usual in the outdoor games at which I was a 
leader. But I stiU remember how the tedious sermon 
time in church was wiled away with day-dreams of 
Lil, how I would make little novels — with the author 
always as hero— in which sometimes I dared the 
perils of the road and eloped with her to Lamberton 
Toll, the Gretna Green of the neighbourhood — and 
sometimes she and I were shepherd and shepherdess 
in some remote hill cottage, where imagination ignored 
the possibility of toil or hardship, but revelled in 
endless courtship. The dreams became less vivid as 
the months passed, and the figure of Lil dropped 
into the background of memory, as a seed sown 
under unfavourable conditions will lie dormant in 
the earth— dormant, yet ready to germinate if the 
necessary change take place. 

Then/a^ we never Lught of writmg to one an- 
other, all the news came through my mother, who 
in her quiet and gentle way stripped the situation 
of the romance with which it was invested. "BiUy 
White ruined?" she laughed, in answer to my anx- 
ious inquiry at Easter. "My dear, he has been on 
the brink of ruin since ever I first knew him, and 
that was before you were bom. It is his atmo- 
sphere; if he got a fortune to-morrow, he would be 
back to the normal in a month. And he isn't 
married, either. I rested the horse for an hour at 
the Red Lion and saw Mrs. Budle. Poor woman! 
she is divided between love and prudence. 'Yes, 
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mem/ she said to me, 'it's hard for a lone woman 
to manage this big place herself, but we ken where 
we are, we dinna ken what we're comin' to.' Then 
she sighed, WiUie — ^if a thing of such dimensions 
can be called a sigh— and said fishingly, 'The White 
House (that must be William's Sunday name for 
the farm) is near you, Mrs. Selwyn; he is a very 
canny man, Mr. White, is he no ? ' And * A very 
canny man indeed,' I repKed cordiaUy. If the 
hostler had not come in to say the gig was ready, 
I think she would have taken me fully into her 
confidence. Judging by signs, I should say it rests 
with her now, and William has taken the plimge 
in the teeth of Elsie." 

"And how are they getting on at the farm?" I 
asked. 

"Just muddling along in the usual way," answered my 
mother. " WiUiam never was fond of work at any time, 
and since his mind got set on Widow Budle, he cares for 
it less than ever. But Lillie is surprising everybody by 
her desperate energy. She does the work of a man, of 
two men almost. It is quite heroic, and I admire her 
immensely, the more so because all that would have 
been beyond your mother at her best, WiUie. I have 
seen her daily at tasks that to me seem not only hard, 
but disgusting ; yet she seems quite merry, and extracts 
endless fun from her two devoted lovers." 

I did not like to ask questions about Lil, but my 
mother talked on as if imconscious she was touching on 
a tender point. " What a bold mischief she is ! " was her 
next remark. "Did I tell you Mr. Bell's sister Louisa 
has come to Kve with him ? Such a dear girl, just out of 
boarding school! She has been to the Grange several 
times, and has made a pretty sketch of the fronts with the 
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old sundial and the fruit trees — she draws beautifully, 
and reads poetry, and is so dainty and sweet ! Well, her 
brother brought her over to see Lil, and what do you 
think the imp did ? Any other girl would have put on 
her Sunday frock and her best manners, and acted the 
lady (and mind you, Lil is a lady when she likes), but out 
of sheer perversity the madcap met them on the potato 
field, a dung-fork in her hand, with smirched face and 
bare arms-it must have been done on purpose, for you 
know how neat and clean she is usually, even at the 
coarsest work. And she spoke just like a common 
bondager, told Mr. Bell ' it was a graund day for settin' 
taties,' asked if his 'nips were in yet, and Wo-hupped 
and Wo-hyed at the old horse they had borrowed, 
and inquired if the elegant Louisa thought ' howkin' 
taties ' or putting them in was the hardest work. Louie, 
who called on me afterwards, did not know whether to 
laugh or cry. * I know it was aU put on,' she said. * Her 
assurance could not hide the burning red spots on each 
cheek. It was only to insult me ; and I wanted so much 
to be friends, because she has had so good an influence 
over James, and I know he will be affronted.' " 

" What nonsense that was ! " I cried, interrupting ; " Lil 
has had nothing to do with him." 

"Yes, she has," asserted my mother. "I think she 
has been the making of him. I have never believed Mr. 
Bell half as bad as he is painted. They say dreadful 
things of him, but coimtry folk are awful gossips. Con- 
sidering the way in which he was brought up, it is a 
wonder he is not worse. Why, dear, it is not the part of 
a prudent mother to say so, but I have never set up as a 
model parent, and I don't like families that succeed or 
families that fail either. The nicest people are those 
like the Deanes, the Mo£hts, the Wetherbys, who remain 
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at tlie end just what they were in the beginning. Well, 
old grandfather Bell made a fortune, then comes father 
Bell and makes another, and is so taken up with it he 
never finds time to get married till nearly seventy, when 
he had three children, whom he indulged and spoilt past 
description. This James, being the second, was designed 
for the Church, so that the respectability of the family 
might be established for ever. But his mother died — 
she was quite a young woman, too ! His father followed ; 
and his brother, you remember, was gored to death by a 
bull; and at his most thoughtless age Master James foimd 
himself heir to all the money, and set up as something 
between a country gentleman and a farmer. I do not 
like him personally, but it is only a prejudice, and I 
would not judge harshly of any wildness in a boy if he 
settles down to a quiet and steady life. And he has 
begun to do that since ever he knew Lilian. At first I 
fancy he paid her just as much attention as he gave to 
every pretty girl, then being rebuifed with a spirit of 
which he had no previous experience, he fell deeper and 
deeper in love. He used to lend her father money and 
take him out on sprees to Brantham, but as soon as he 
discovered that this only angered lil he changed his 
tactics, and he is winning golden opinions from all sorts 
of people now. He has sent away his greyhounds and 
other dogs, and comes home from Brantham market as 
sober as Simon Harbottle himsel£ And," concluded my 
mother, " his aifection must be strong indeed, since it is 
proof against a smudged face and a dung-fork ! Only 
there is this to be said, that the Bells, like that other 
self-made family, the Harbottles, were bom and bred to 
a coarse, smirched, pagan sort of life ; vulgarity is in the 
bone, his dandyism all on the outside — at any rate, Lil 
did not shock him much ; he is as attentive as ever." 
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It is plain that I was a very silly lad at the time, 
for it never occurred to my mind that she was perhaps 
making a plucky attempt to shake off her admirer in a 
manner that would give no offence to her father, who, 
simple man, would never think of stratagem in the 
connection. But Lil had performed so many madcap 
and daring pranks that I only classed this with the rest, 
and felt a kind of dull anger at her for appearing in 
such imwomanly guise ; and this feeling was accentuated 
when my mother began to talk about Mark Harbottle. 

" Poor lad ! " she exclaimed, " he is as infatuated as 
Mr. BelL He pretends to a great friendship with 
Elsie, and imder that cloak does more than half the 
rough work of the farm. At seed-time I have seen 
him every night, when taking my favourite walk down 
by the paddock and across the haughs at the water-side. 
And little thanks he gets ! Billy only laughs and jeers 
at him ; and Mr. Bell, who knows it is labour in vain, 
treats him with a sort of contemptuous superiority ; and 
if Lil has any gratitude, she is an adept at concealing 
it. I see her working by herself as industrious as a 
bee all day, but when he comes to help in the evening, 
she relapses into the thoughtless, idle girl she used to 
be — just as if determined to show him only the worst 
side of her character. And Uncle Simon goes about 
with a face that grows harder and sterner every day. 
Mark must be a masterful youth, for he seems to have 
a means of quelling even his uncle. But what a fright- 
fully determined, concentrated race they are ! Mark is 
just like his uncle in fixing on a point, and making for it 
as if there were nothing to distract him — jests and sneers 
and flippancy seem to come in just as part of the day's 
work. He would not look round if an earthquake 
occurred, but just scramble on towards his object." 
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My mother stopped, and after a little pause resumed, 
"I am afraid LU is too fond of vexing and teasing 
people. One afternoon I invited her to tea, and asked 
Miss Bell to call — Louie is anxious to be her friend — 
and I thought the first disagreeable impression would 
be removed if they met imder more favourable cir- 
cumstances. LUly arrived first, and was positively 
charming. She wore only a simple alpaca gown, but 
how little it takes to dress her! She was quite like 
a young queen when we were alone, and so simple 
and pleasant and gracious! It must have been the 
silk dress and kid gloves and diamond earrings of 
Miss BeU that irritated her, for no sooner werf the 
two face to face than she changed all at once, and 
began to act the part of a raw, lumpish, servant-ghrl— 
just like Jane when she came from the fields — talked 
in the broadest Northumbrian, called herself a plain 
coimtry lass, and somewhat pointedly declared she 
had no money to spend on gewgaws and falderals. 
* Did she ever draw ? ' asked Louie* * Mextus Atty, no;' 
she answered; 'what wi' damin' feyther's stockin's, and 
feedin' the pig and milkin' the kye, my time's a' taken 
up, forbye that, wor muckle ugly hands ar'na fit for 
knacky tricks like that.' Li short, she appeared to feel 
a pride in showing that she was hardly suited for the 
Mains kitchen, far less the parlour. AJl the time her 
eyes sp^kled, not with fun and merriment, but with a 
half-defiant brightness. It was no wonder Louie cried 
after she was gone, for she seemed to say as plain as 
could be, * Look, you gentry, what a vulgar clown I am ; 
what a perfect Audrey is guiding your dandy Mr. Bell 
with a thread ! ' I am afraid she is eccentric, Willie ! " 

•That was a severe word for my mother to use; 
she scarcely ever spoke ill of any one. Had she given 
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out her story in driblets it might have kept awake 
my love of Lil, but after exhausting the theme at a 
single breakfast she scarcely ever returned to it again ; 
and though, despite the representation of her as a 
hoyden yoimg bondager, the sweet Lil of our moonht 
walks occasionally came back to my mind, and the old 
feeling was as strong as ever, new scenes and new 
friends, of whom we made a multitude every vaca- 
tion, gradually caused the picture to fade. And with 
every succeeding holiday I felt more and more dis- 
posed to laugh at the girl's pranks, and to look upon 
that Christmas courtship as an amusing experience, 
and a proof how green I was, especially after I had 
formed acquaintances among the gay college students 
at Edinburgh, and been taught by their example to 
flirt with every presentable yoimg woman that turned 
up, from the Hebe who presided at the tobacconist's 
counter, to the Juno of a lodging-house party. Luckier 
than many, I escaped without forming any deep or 
special attachment, but the experience gained was 
rapidly banishing that awe and reverence of women 
m which I had grown up. 

So it easily may be imagined that after six months at 
the imiversity I retunied to the Grange as fiill of pride 
and conceit as — ^well, say of a student of the first year. 
It was a beautiful afternoon in early May, and the 
lanes from Brantham, whence I drove in one of Mrs. 
Budle's gigs, were scented with hawthorn blossoms, and 
the whins were breaking out on the hillside, and larks 
singing above the green young corn, and cuckoos shout- 
ing on the sunny Cheviot slopes, and not a thought 
of anybody came into my mind till I jumped down 
into my mother's . arms ; but while she was in her 
hospitable way asking the driver to go to the kitchen 
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and regale himself with cold meat and beer, the old 
basket-maker, who had shambled out to carry my 
traps into the house, foimd time to say, "My certes, 
ybut they've made a man of you ! Ay faith, you would 
stop at White's farm! Odd, but that lass of Billy's 
looked fine in her Sunday claes! Nae kilted coats 
and clogs the day! I saw her when I was looking 
oot for you. She should have been at the turmits, the 
taupie, but rapes wadna held her there. Lord! I was 
desht sayin', 'Wait till he comes hym, and you'll 
see a clean job made o' the Bells and Harbottles and 
trash that's wearin' the poor bairn's life oot.'" And a 
dull feeling of compimction came over me, for though 
it would not have been a hundred yards out of the 
way, I had not stopped at the farm. Then I made 
pretence to myself of acting heroically — it was better 
for the poor girl to forget, and so, like a self-complacent 
ass I soothed my conscience. 

My mother had a cosy dinner in waiting, but ere 
we sat down had to show me my old bedroom, all 
arranged as it used to be, down to the little shelf of 
child's books, most of them thumbed and tattered. 
A spray of yellow roses " flaffered " against the diamond 
panes of a window looking over blossoming apple- 
trees to the green hills, with a flank of blue moun- 
tains rising behind them. And she drew me to the 
looking-glass, saying how tail I had grown; and we 
stood like sweethearts before it, my arm round her 
neck ; and I remember yet how vividly and pauifiilly I 
felt the contrast between my own young, fresh boy's 
face and those kind features now growing old and 
worn, and that her hair was almost white, and the kind 
eyes appeared to be deeper set than before, and I impul- 
sively kissed her with a feeling between love and pity. 
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And how proud and happy she looked as she 
watched me eat! So eager was she to hear all about 
my new studies and friends, and one thing and another, 
that it was long ere I could hear a word of local 
news. But at last she said, "The pitcher that goes 
often to the well gets broken at last, WiUie. I am 
afraid your friend, Mr. White, has reached a crisis in 
his affairs. After a long forbearance, due, they say, to 
the influence of Mark, Simon Harbottle seems bent 
on breaking him; and Mr. BeU, whose ftmds have 
helped to stave off the evil day, has quite properly, I 
think, refused to help any more imless Lilly gives 
him a definite promise. I hear it all from Louie ; and 
one cannot blame him, for he is imder no obligation 
to do otherwise. William himself has lost most of 
his former jollity, because, although they have managed 
to keep the house going, they have kept him very 
short of cash, and that must be a very serious im- 
pediment to courtship when your lady-love keeps a 
hotel, and lives at a distance. Mr. Bell never takes 
him to Brantham now, because that is the condition 
on which Lilly is civil to him. What a stubborn 
gypsy she is! The man has shown himself wiUing to 
give up all for her, and has become quite a model, 
and would make an excellent husband — ^not that I 
really like him, mind you; but I am getting very 
old-fashioned, and few yoimg men please me, and 
there is an indefinable something about him that jars 
on me ; but still he is well behaved and weU-to-do, and 
she has but to say yes, and she will make her father 
and Elsie happy till their Uves' end." 

"Isn't it rather unfair to ask her to sacrifice her- 
self?" I objected, for I thought my mother less just to 
Lil than to anybody else of her acquaintance. "After 
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all, she has never encouraged Mr. Bell, and I don't 
think she cares for him." 

" But she has encouraged him," was the reply. " She 
has taken him by the hand. His goings on at Brant- 
ham were a disgrace to the country-side, and unless 
he stopped them, she declared he need never speak 
to her again- Then those awful coursing matches, 
or rather the nights in the Mains that followed them — 
all the roaring young blades roimd about used to 
collect, and the wildest girls were asked, and things 
not fit to be mentioned took place — she made him 
stop them too; and when I was young, Willie, a girl 
who showed as much interest as that in a man, was 
expected to show more." 

It is of httle use to argue even with the best of 
women, and I got the harp out and listened to a 
tune or two, and then strolled out to look about the 
place. I wandered across the paddock, and resolved 
not to go to White's farm; I crossed the brook by 
the willow, and said it was my plain duty to let 
things take their own way and avoid the girl ; I sHpped 
along the headlands and hedgerows where I used 
to go bird-nesting, and ridiculed the idea of being 
married to a stalwart man- woman, who might be seen 
any day driving a farm-horse, or digging with a spade, 
to say nothing of wielding such elegant tools q& a 
fork, thistle-hook, or a hoe. With these unworthy 
thoughts playing on the surface of my mind to keep 
down the memory of a Inl who gave aU of them 
the Ue direct, I drifted rather than dehberately set 
my steps to the very place I was resolving to avoid. 

Before quite realising which way I had been going, 
I found myself imder the shade of one of Billy White's 
untrimmed, unpruned hedges, the sweet hawthorn 
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blossoms thickening the air with jfragrance. The tink- 
ling of a hoe working on stony ground caught my 
ear, and looking through the hedge, there was Lil 
singling turnips ! It was from no despicable wish to 
spy on a girl's soKtude that I stopped speechless and 
motionless, nor was it caused by her excessive beauty, 
though that outdid all that memory reclaimed, or 
fancy had in my warmest moments suggested. But 
knowing her so well, I read a complete history in her 
attitude. She was not dressed in the rough clogs 
and short petticoats usually adopted for field-work, 
but in white muslin, as if she had been ready for a 
holiday, and rushed to the fields without changing. 
And then how fitfully she went about her work, now 
handling her implement with almost savage energy, 
and then letting her arms droop and standing up- 
right — her splendid figure motionless as a statue in 
the evening sun as she looked direct towards me. But 
there was no speculation in her eyes; and tears — I 
never remembered to have seen her crying before — 
coursed down her rosy cheeks. Need I say that at 
the sight all the prudent resolutions vanished from my 
mind, that I sprang through the hedge, and had clasped 
her in my arms ere she had noticed anything but a 
shadow. I see her yet, with the brown hair that some- 
how got tumbled about her face, and the smile among 
her tears, as she only said, "WiUie," and I answered, 

"LiL" And then ? 

What might not have happened, what irrevocable 
vows might not have been uttered and promises made, 
if at that moment Elsie — I confound and curse her 
to this day when I think of it — had not come in at 
the field gate chattering and coughing, and making 
a noise to catch our attention. As Lil blushed, and 
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bent down and seized the hoe and played havoc with 
the roots in her blindness and agitation, she cried, 
"Mark's got a horse and the scuffler, hinny, for the 
drills we havna done yet; but Gudsake, thi'U never 
do, singlin* wi' your best things on. Good day. Master 
Selwyn — ay, you never looked the side the road we're 
on as you went drivin' past this afternoon." 

It was my turn to look a little confused, but Lil 
had quite recovered. " You would like to see faither," 
lil said. " Come, and I'U go to the house with you." 
It seemed a very frank invitation, and no sooner were 
our backs turned to the old woman than I was for com- 
pleting the tender scene she had interrupted; but Lil 
put her arm on mine, and said in a pained voice, 
"Dinna, Willie hinny. I like you, and I can like 
nobody else: but if we could wait I'm not fit to be 
your wife ; and I wasna going to tell you if you hadna 
come so sudden, when I was greetin' because I thought 
you'd forgot Lil, for you didna call this afternoon. It 
would have been better if you had forgotten." She 
hesitated a minute, "I'm as gud as promised to 
another. It's best for us a'," she said wildly, " best for 
you and faither and Elsie, and may be no for me — but 
what odds about poor Lil ? " and the tears gushed down 
her cheeks as she turned away, and her father's loud voice, 
with his old hearty salutation, issued jfrom the cottage. 

" Man alive, and have you come back at last? " he cried. 
** The country-side's been fair dull withoot you. Hey, Lil 
— ^where the mischief has the lass got to ? — bring out the 
methlin for Willie. Isna he a grand lad now ? Isna he 
fine set up and furnished ? — as hard as nails, and in fettle 
for onything ! Dod, I'll warrant the Edinburgh lasses 
have their eye on him. Hout, dinna take a red face, 
laddie ; it's only natur — isn't it, Lil ? " 
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He rattled on so fast that luckily I needed to say little, 
for I was at once fired and stupefied with the scene we 
had gone through, and envied LU the self-possession 
with which upon re-entering— her hair tidied, and all 
traces of weeping washed from her face— she sat down 
on a low stool and knitted silently, apparently paying 
no heed to her father's talk. Her composure afforded me 
an opportunity to recover my own wits, and the first use 
I made of them was to resolve there and then to have 
a fuller explanation of her singular conduct. But I 
also had time to notice that the relations between father 
and daughter were by no means as cordial as of yore. 
Once she had been as the apple of his eye, but now she 
seemed at once to irritate and restrain him. "Ay, 
some fine day," said he, in his not particularly delicate 
way, "we'll see you come driving doon the sandy 
lonnon yd' a jimp -middled Edmburgh lass at your 
elbow, wi' brooches and earrings and furs and furbelows, 
an * If-you-please and thank-you and beg-your-pardon 
kind of woman,' wi' the price of a farm on her back, 
and an ankle no thicker than the hind-leg of a rabbit. 
But Go, the useless ones are the best, if they'll only 
let you do as you like. It's a bad job, hinny, when 
you get badgered and bathered and baited oot o' yer 
life by the womenkind." 

Lil glanced up and said with unusual asperity, 
"Mr. Selwyn will never be badgered by any woman, 
because he will not take a wife till he has made a place 
for her — he'll not be dependent on those he is always 
miscalling." 

" Hear her," mocked the father back again. " Mister 
Selwyn — she's puttin' on fine manners, as if she was 
already mistress at the Mains. A fine work we' ve had 
to make her take the grandest doon-sittin' in Northum- 
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berland;" then relapsing into his easy good-nature again, 
" It isna fair to cast that up to you either, hinny ; nae 
doot it's for your awn good, or I wad never wanted it ; 
still, I'll never forget you're taking him to please your 
faither; and you'U never rue it." 

She bent over her work, and he wandered away to 
other subjects, only now and then blundering on a topic 
that made her flame up with another angry retort. We 
were all three growing irritated, and I rather more than 
the other two, for my opinion of Billy White, that had 
been shaken eighteen months before, was changing into 
contempt. He had been a sort of hero to my boyhood. 
His jovial, hospitable manners, his readiness at aU times 
to help in the most childish pastime, and the way in 
which he had petted and indulged Lil, had fulfilled my 
childish ideal of a father. And now I began to enter- 
tain a still more exaggerated view of his laziness and 
selfishness. I saw how he had idled and wasted his 
time, while she drudged and toiled to keep the home- 
stead together, and how merely to obtain the means 
of gratifying his love of pleasure — ^his reiterated state- 
ment that it was for her own good counted for nothing 
— ^he was hoimding this splendid girl into a life of 
misery. In my indignation I would have liked to 
thrash him within an inch of his life. 

My own nature — I am frankly describing both the 
good and the bad in it — was generous and chivalrous, 
and I could no doubt have been a very great and noble 
character if the good impulse of the moment had been 
backed up by the steady resolution of, say Mark Har- 
bottle. But it was my way to form a beautiful and 
impracticable plan, and muse and dream and gloat over 
it in anticipation, never to realise it ; and such an expe- 
dient floated across my mind and was half ripened before 
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Lil, who also seemed to have entertained an under- 
current of thought, hinted it was time to go, and in a 
way that was neither bold nor shy offered to walk across 
the paddock with me. As we went out we caught a 
gUmpse of Mark, with downcast head, unyoking his 
horse from the scuffler, and the housekeeper frowned 
as we met her; but Lil said, "I'm no a tied lass yet, 
Willie, and to-night Til do as I like — ^my freedom'U 
no last long." 

We walked on almost in silence till we came to the 
gate embowered in hawthorn blossom, and she stopped 
and leaned hghtly against it. " I wish you had bidden 
away another six months, Willie," she said, with a sigh, 
" then it would have been all past and done with ; but 
you'll bide away like a good laddie — ^your coming makes 
it so muckle harder." 

" I'll do nothing of the kind, Lil," I answered hotly. 
"Nobody has a better right to come, and I'll let them 
see it. What about it if you have to leave the farm ? 
it's a rickety, ramshackle place at any rate; you'U be 
just as happy elsewhere." 

" If I had my way," she replied, " I'd leave it for ever, 
and eyes of mine would never again see the old house 
or the fields — there's been nothing in them but misery 
for years past; but I wanted to teU you, WilUe, and 
then maybe you'll no blame me so much, how I've 
been egged and egged into a bargain with this man" 
— she never, if she could help it, mentioned Mr. Bell by 
name to me. " It was my own blame at first. I thought 
myself so clever — for I had heard of his carryings on 
wi' other lasses, and I thought him only a daft spend- 
thrift, no like to keep on the same road two days 
together, and faither was gan to mischief wi' the money 
he lent him — so thinkin' it would wear him off, I made 
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a kind of half-promise if he would behave himself and 
keep faither right at Brantham, and another sort o' 
half -promise if he would stop the drunken meetings in 
his own house. But there's more in him than I thought, 
so muckle I'm nearly feared for him, Willie, and he always 
kept his bargain and kept me to mine. Then when his 
fine lady-sister came I thought I'd gliff his little dandy 
soul and set her against the match by actin' the daft bond- 
age limmer. Before your own mother, WiUie, her that I 
think most o' above all the women in the world, I copied 
BeU Strutt, that used to work for us, and I grat my een 
blind to think of her tellin' you. But it was no use, he 
saw through it all — he sees everything; and when he 
mimicked your mother telling it over to you, I could 
have drooned mysel' in Skelter." 

" Lil," I replied to this, " if that (never mind what it 
was — a horrid term to use to a yoimg lady, or any 
woman) had not come into the field when she did, we 
would have broken through that like fun. Do so now. 
What the mischief do you need to care about promises 
forced, under such conditions by a blackguard, out of a 
young girl? and as to your father, I'm beginning to 
think the best thing you can do is to let him fend 
for himself." 

"I would have rued that more than anything, 
Willie," she said very tenderly. "Your fine ladies 
would swallow red-hot iron sooner than say what I 
am sayin' now, that I like you better than faither 
or Elsie or anybody. It's you I was thinkin' of a' 
the time you were away, and sometimes I thought 
by putting off and putting off we might come to- 
gether at last. It isna hke a maiden to say it, but 
I'm no better than a common bondager, and just 
for that, because I could never be like your mother 
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or Miss Bell — she's as good as her brother's bad, ill 
a6 I've treated her — I could never shame you." 

" Why, what nonsense, Lil ! " I exclaimed more fer- 
vently than ever. "You are worth all of them 
packed into one; and look you here, Til give up 
study — I'm about as fit as any farm-labourer in this 
country-side — and hire myself as a ploughman, and 
work for you, dear; and well have a httle cottage, 
and a comer for Elsie, ay, and your father too. 
After all, it is as good a thing to plough and reap 
and sow as to blind oneself over books. We'll be 
as happy as two birds, LiL" 

She laughed with a little of the old ring, and yet 
in a way that seemed to make her ages older than 
me. "You daft, daft laddie!" she exclaimed; "al- 
ways as full of madcap notions as when we were 
bairns. Look how white and small" — she had taken 
my hand in hers — "and mine, how big and rougL 
I've seen you stop half-way to a sparrow-hawk's nest, 
hangin' with one hand ower a roarin' linn, tiU you 
minded the words of an old baUant. Fancy you stop- 
pm' in a furrow, and the farmer comin' up in a 
rage ! And you that couldn't brook an ill word from 
Sir Hugh himself, how would you like to be ordered 
about like a dog by bits o' steward bodies? Then 
you would get back to your books, and it would be 
fine trjdn' to read or write in a cotter's kitchen, wi' 
a cross old Elsie in one comer and faither haiverin' 
in another, and a wife wi' a squealin' babby on a 
stooL" Suddenly dropping her tone of banter, she 
concluded, "And how could I ever look your dear 
mother in the face again? No, it's no to be," and 
more than that sorrowful prediction I could not ex- 
tract &om her. 
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He would have been a very poor character indeed 
who did not become eloquent on such an occasion, 
and I urged every plea that ingenuity could suggest. 
At the time there was considerable talk in the imi- 
versity about the dignity of labour, and the duty of 
every man to work with his hands as well as his 
head. One or two of the elder students had actually 
emigrated with the idea of establSxing some kinJ 
of phalanstery in the backwoods of America, but 
arguments that seemed unanswerable in the debat- 
ing club, Lil would not listen to. She seemed to 
think of them as no more than the kindly -meant 
but quite impracticable suggestions of a love -sick 
youth; and though they brought many a proud and 
almost happy look into her eyes, and perhaps the 
ardour with which they were urged, more than any 
force in themselves, shook her resolution more than 
was apparent — I fancied so afterwards, at any rate — 
outwardly she maintained her firmness, and did not 
yield an inch. Indeed, I ought to have known that 
the frank candour with which she had avowed her 
passion sprang wholly from its hopelessness. Under 
happier circumstances, how difficult it would have 
been to extract such a confession. Ah me! some- 
times now I dream of the merry, teasing, laughing 
courtship that might have been ! 




CHAPTER XIII 

MABK HABBOTTLE 

As I sit here in my axm-ohair, calling up old memories, 
there are few of the more passionate episodes that do 
not provoke a smile of amusement. The grief and 
pain are dead and forgotten, and I laugh at myself just 
as though I had been some other boy. But the duU, 
heavy depression that came upon me after that inter- 
view with Lil makes me shudder to this day. I 
recollect nothing that foUowed till I had blown out 
my bedroom candle and sat looking vacantly out of 
the window. In some automatic way my senses seem 
to have registered the scene, for as vividly as if they 
are spread before me now I behold, as I write, the 
blue mountain flank lying vast and wonderful in moon- 
light, the mysterious trees standing in the fields, even 
the rose-spray the wind caused to rustle and tap on 
the pane. I hear the same wind breathing softly 
among the apple-blossoms, and the ticking of the great 
haU clock, and a landrail that croaked all night long 
from a comer of the orchard. There had been a 
complete transformation. Only twenty-four hours ago I 
had been the merriest of a gay little party of students 
who had stopped behind after the closing of the session, 
and in the hopes and plans discussed with youth's 
light-hearted buoyancy, home and Lil, my mother 
and the Grange, were but pictures from a distant world, 
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and now I was so immersed in ttis life, my late com- 
panions and the miiversity itself had suddenly faded 
into the past, and become unreal, like figures in a 
dream. Study, ambition, everything was swallowed up 
in an unutterable passion for the girl. 

Nor was it all self-centred. An imaginative tempera- 
ment has its own heaven, but it has its hell also. It 
anticipates pain and sorrow as vividly as pleasure ; and 
fency mapped out before me a harrowing life-history of 
Lil, broken-hearted, self-sacrificing, tied to a man whom 
I instmctively knew to be a blackguard, a Mephisto- 
pheles, who had twined the meshes of his net roimd her 
with demoniac artifices, and I — well, sometimes I swelled 
with the dignity of a lorn knight separated from his 
lady, but ever and anon the sense of utter helplessness 
came on me ; and though I would not lift my hand to 
wipe them away and l acknowledge their^resence. 
it can be no harm to acknowledge now that tears of 
impotent anger and vexation coursed down my cheeks, 
and were so running when a gentle tap came to the 
door and my mother glided softly into the bedroom. I 
remember the flufiFjr shawl on her shoulders, and the 
loose gown that told how she must have been on the 
point of retiring to bed. 

"You looked so ill at supper, Willie," she said, "I 
could not go to sleep without coming to see if anything 
was the matter. You won't send me away, dear ? You'U 
tell me all about it," and she drew close to where I was 
sitting. 

It was characteristic of my mother that she never 
assumed any air of superiority. We were just like 
brother and sister, or equal friends; so that when the 
first embarrassed reluctance had been overcome, it was 
a relief to unburden the whole story into her willing 
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ears, although I was not without dread of her perfect 
frankness, and a gentle, almost imperceptible, cynicism 
with which she often ridiculed what some one has called 
" the big human passions." 

My face was in shadow, but the slanting moonlight 
fell on hers, so that I could see the amused smile which 
lit it up when I came to my proposal to start as a 
labourer. " You silly child ! " she crooned rather than 
said, " as if all I have were not yours ; and I have been 
such a good steward, the little patrimony has grown in 
my hands, and there is quite enough for both, only — 
But go on, it is quite as exciting as a romance." 

And when I had ended, " So wickedness is going to 
triumph, and you are left forlorn ? " she asked. " And 
virtue is to be sacrificed ? Well, your heroine rises to 
heights beyond me, Willie ; but I like her, even if she 
did play at being Bell Strutt and does not care a button 
for the conventions. How delightfully simple too, to 
imagine she could extricate her father by sheer strength 
and manual labour. As you know, I don't worship 
clever women — ^you'll hardly mind my excluding her 
from the category ? I could willingly receive her as a 
daughter — but " 

"Well?" I queried, for I did not like that long 
deliberate " but " of my mother's. 

" The wicked Mr. Bell deserves some credit," she went 
on. "If, as you suppose, he is evil incarnate, it is 
something to have maintained his self-restraint so long. 
Goodness must almost have become a habit with him. 
Mayn't you and Lil be exaggerating his capacity for vice, 
Willie?" 

I don't remember what I answered, and mother 
resumed, " Lil is as much a child as you, Willie. What 
else could one expect ? How could she gain experience 
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in tho seclusion of White's farm ? She could have 
learned as much among the hills. Don't you think the 
strain and worry are teUing on her mind and nerves ? " 

" Oh, nonsense ! " I exclaimed sharply, seeing she was 
playing round an idea she did not like to express. " Out 
with it, mother. Of course you think aU this wrong, 
but what is the very wrongest part of it ? " 

" My dear," she replied softly and tenderly, " I don't 
think you should take too seriously words evidently 
uttered in the greatest mental distress, and it seems to 
me just possible that Lil exaggerates both her love and 
hatred.'' 

" Your idea is, that she does not care for me so tremen- 
dously after all," I remarked, smiling an overwhelming 
denial of such preposterous nonsense. 

" Well, I will not be positive," said my mother. " The 
girl is very frank and honest, and yet I feel sure that 
when she really feels a great passion, be it for beggar 
or prince, obstacles and impediments will not exist for 
her." Then as a show of anger crossed my face, " Now, 
WUlie, don't get out of temper. You know how little I 
sympathise with this kind of thing, and I may be mis- 
taken;" and I was so sure of her having faUed to see 
into the depths of Lil's character, I made no answer. 

My mother went on calmly and soothingly, "You 
know I am almost a proverb for being a foolish parent, 
WiUie, and now I am going to forfeit my last shred of 
character as a responsible woman. If we were rich, I 
would hand over the key of the treasure-house and say, 
" Gro, like a prince in a fairy tale, buy up White's farm, 
re-establish William, make Elsie's latter end blessed, 
and marry the princess." Unhappily our funds do not 
admit of this magnificence ; but you may tell Lil that 
she is welcome to a sliare of our home, and I will teach 
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her the harp, and make her happy and welcome, and 
Elsie, too ; and I assm*e you it requires quite an effort for 
me to make the humble suggestion that you should not 
rush into matrimony till you're done with college ; but I 
make no conditions." 

She talked over this proposal quite in a matter-of-fact 
way for some time, and did not rise to go till she saw 
me looking as happy and cheerful as a child with a new 
toy; then as I was drawing her wraps round her she 
added, " I would exercise a little self-restraint if I were 
you, and not visit her for a day or two, WiUie. Mr. Bell 
and his sister have gone to Newcastle for a fortnight, so 
nothing will be lost, and in her present mood, and with 
her nerves so highly strung, Lil is less likely to be 
influenced than after she has had time to think, and the 
inevitable reaction comes." 

When years have passed away and one comes to look 
back at affairs through the light of experience, how their 
aspect changes! At the time I held very much the 
same view of my mother as the neighbours did. It 
seemed only natural that she should put herself aside 
and indulge me in every caprice. Yet sometimes now I 
fancy her fond and silly weakness lay only on the surface, 
for though apparently yielding at every point, she gene- 
rally managed to obtain her own wise way in the end. 
For instance, it is quite evident now that she had very 
early formed a plan for my education — probably after 
consulting her old friend the doctor — and she carried it 
out so that at every new step I seemed to be following 
my own fancy. But I did not stop to consider whether 
there might not be some arridre penaSe in her latest 
surrender. It was enough to know that with her a 
promise was a bond to be fulfilled to the letter, and I 
thought httle about that clear insight into character 
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which gave her a hope that the offer would be rejected. 
In my intense gratitude I vowed that she shoidd not 
suffer. It was impossible that rough, downright, uncon- 
ventional Lil should ever come into harmony with her 
elegant and fastidious tastes. There might be, and there 
was, a mutual admiration between them, but plainly they 
would never get on well together ; and so before break- 
fast was over next morning I had formed a plan to 
marry Lil and set up house in Edinburgh, and had 
drawn in fancy a piquant picture of a dainty wMage, 
and gay young fellow-students forming an admiring 
circle round the wife whom I would take from the fields, 
and who would throw all town-bred women into the 
shade. And as to the warnings about completing my 
studies, and waiting, and all that, I never remembered 
they had been spoken. Ere the breakfast dishes were 
removed I was hLtening with all speed in the direction 
of White's farm, whistling and singing bits of college 
tunes as I went, as blithe as any of the birds that made 
music in the May sunshine, and without any doubt as 
to the issue. But I grew silent and walked softly along 
the other side of the hedge on catching sight of Elsie 
working alone in a field. In my mind, suspicion had 
grown into a certainty that her influence with Lil was 
far from being used in my favour. Without attracting 
her notice or that of any one else, I slipped close up to 
the house under the shade of a great hawthorn hedge. 

And here, were it not so grotesque, I would fain pause 
before a love-scene in order to moralise upon duns ; for 
despite my ardour, a little scene of which I was an un- 
willing witness drove me into a vein of reflection. It 
was the curious behaviour of Billy which first arrested 
attention. He was busy in his garden pointing and 
setting pea-sticks, evidently in good humour. You could 
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tell that by his jovial countenance and beard. If ever 
he was out of temper, it was singular how the hair on his 
lip and chin seemed to half uncurl and go awry. Well 
Billy, though only a small freeholder at the best, had 
an air of gallant and fearless magnificence that would 
have done honour to a duke, and as he half-smiled and 
hmnmed a drinking catch, who could believe in any 
sudden abasement? 

And yet aU at once he stopped in his task. He 
listened; he glanced along the white road under the 
green elms, and his courage seemed to ooze out at his 
fingers' ends; he thrust his hands hopelessly into his 
pocket ; he said a few hurried words through the back- 
kitchen window to his daughter, and then he positively 
sneaked away down the green field. The apparition to 
which this extraordinary change was due was nothing 
more dreadful than the butcher's cart, which came round 
the houses twice a week, driven by old Rule, who sup- 
plied the houses with meat. It was easy to guess that 
BiUy owed him, and either lacked the moral courage to 
brazen it out, or judged this to be a fit occasion for the 
exercise of feminine diplomacy. At all events, as the 
cart stopped, Lil emerged from the house carrying a 
plate in her hand, and in the dress of one interrupted in 
her house-work, wearing on her face an expression of 
shame and humility. The scene was one in which I did 
not like to intrude; but to run away was impossible, and 
I was forced to witness it. And, gentle reader, I hope 
you have sufficient imagination of your own to picture 
my feelings. Remember Lil's was no elegant cUshahille, 
such as that in which, if you are a young man and a 
lover, you may have surprised Clorinda a month before 
the wedding day. But I will not insist upon particulars, 
for already my heroine is, I am sure, past redemption in 
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the eyes of fashion. For myself, I thought the house- 
hold must be on the down grade; for they used to 
conceal their poverty so proudly, and here was Lil evi- 
dently afraid to ask a few pounds of mutton, and 
the butcher balaaicing his steelyards and handling his 
cleaver in hesitation, while he lectured the girl about 
her father. 

"He's a pairfet scamp," he exclaimed indignantly; 
" as if I couldna see him slinkin' away like a dog wi' its 
tail atween its legs ! You want fewer punds of mutton, 
div you ? If it was for yoursel', lass, you might tak't 
and be welcome, for it's kenned you do your best ; but 
I'm no' for helping him on the road he's gaim. He 
promised to have the money this morning, so teU you 
him from me, hinny, he can leeve on parritch till the 
accoimt's settled ; and when I get sheep for nothing, I'll 
keep biTYi in mutton." 

It was galling to see Lil humiliated and patron- 
ised by a butcher, and I thought with compimction 
of the generous remittance mother had sent to bring 
me home, and how much I had wasted in these 
few days after the classes had ended. Alas, my 
pockets were empty, and the butcher drove off 
grumbling; and Lil, ashamed and vexed, carried her 
empty plate back to the house, not the less irri- 
tated because her keen eye had detected the figure 
of a spectator behind the green hawthorn twigs. 
And this mean and trivial incident probably affected 
both our lives ! The fact of having been seen in this 
sordid predicament aroused all her pride and anger, 
and she would hardly either speak or listen till, with 
naive frankness, I described my own impecimiosity, 
and apologised for my inabUity to come to her 
rescue. Then she burst into a hearty laugh that 
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reminded me of her father's, and said, "Willie my 
man, if you were to satisfy everybody who came 
here craving money, you would need a wheelbarrow 
for your purse." 

But when encouraged by this return to good 
humour I began enthusiastically to urge the new 
plan, she hstened with very httle sympathy. "You 
crazy bairn!" she said, "a fine clog Td be to your 
heels, and a laughing-stock to the yoimg college 
blades, forbye the sin and shame of two yoimg folk 
living on your mother, and her a widow." Never- 
theless I saw by the slight flush on her cheek, and 
the pleasant light in her eye, that she thought all 
the more kindly of me for having made the pro- 
posal, and I was about to persevere when she inter- 
rupted me. " Now, Master William Selwyn," she. said 
playfully, "this is the middle o' the forenoon, and 
whether you stay here or no, I've the dinner to make, 
and things to wash and scrub and clean, and if you 
want to be very kind, I'll tell you what to do. There's 
faither's fishin'-rod — ^he says nobody can use it so 
well as you — and if you bring me a few trout afore 
Elsie comes back, I'U — ^well, I'll like you ever so 
muckle for it." And so I was pleasantly bimdled out 
of doors to reflect on the changeability of women, 
and the witchery that rose supreme above domestic 
tasks, that, to tell the truth, I thought at heart 
disgusting. 

The first keen tension of feeling was relaxed, and 
I thought myself miserable; but really during the 
next few days I derived a certain pleasure from 
exercising my ingenuity in devising solutions to the 
fascinating problem, and was in a fair way of become 
ing a nuisance to Lil. For every night I invented 
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some wild project, and hurried across to discuss it 
in the morning. But for some inscrutable reason 
she would Usten to no more of them, and seemed 
indeed anxious to avoid private conversation, and 
so managed that whenever I appeared on the scene 
it was to find old Elsie or BiUy in her company. 
And though sometimes she would flash out into her 
old love of fun and gaiety, the occasions of her doing 
so became rarer as the day approached on which 
Mr. Bell and his sister were expected home; and as 
I often attributed this result to coldness and reserve, 
and could ask for no explanation because she was 
never alone, it will be easily imderstood that my visits 
were not altogether comfortable. 

Occasionally in going to and fro I saw Mark, and 
nodded, or passed the time of day as he worked 
on the fields, but evidently to his disappointment 
and surprise I rather avoided meeting him alone; 
but accident was not long in bringmg us together, 
I had been seeking a few bum trout as bait. Sir 
Hugh having asked me to fish in his great mere, 
and came upon him resting and eating his mid-day 
meal among the broom of a field comer. It was a 
famiUar nook; many a Bunny afternoon of childhood 
was spent there over the "Pilgrim's Progress." "Eh, 
WuUie man, I'm pleased to see you," he began. 
" There's nobody else I can open my mind to." 

Sometimes now I fancy what a contrast we must 
have offered had any chance passer-by happened to 
see us. Before getting through the world, everybody 
has to face his own share of trials and difficulties. 
I have been no more fortunate than my neighbours 
in this respect, but I have had this luck, that they 
did not come early. No one could have spent a more 
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serene and happy childhood, and I was just entering 
upon manhood with a world of sunny memories be- 
hind, and my bitter experiences not in the road I 
had travelled, but awaiting imseen, on an unseen 
path. Study, or, more accurately, heaps of desultory 
reading, and a little travel, and a meditative habit, 
and cultivated society had produced a certain refine- 
ment that corrected any impression of childish. foUy 
or hilarity. If I know myself at all, mine was an 
animated and pleasing rather than a strong face. And 
so with my figure, which was free and supple rather 
than powerful, such as is produced not by labour, 
but by athletic exercises. 

My companion presented an almost opposite ap- 
pearance. Although of the same age as myself, he 
looked six years older, for his figure was set and 
his muscles stiffened by imceasing and difficult toil, 
and the thoughtfulness of his face was no product 
of books, but a result of his having been called upon 
at an early age to confront the difficult and practical 
issues of life. Power was written all over him — on 
his tough unwieldly figure, and on a coimtenance 
that had all the determination characteristic of his 
family, although it was softened by its sterling 
honesty and kindness. And though his dress, from 
the cap of homespun Cheviot to the buttoned cor- 
duroy breeches, was plain and coarse, and his whole 
get-up uncouth and rugged, it hardly needed a 
woman's eye to detect the fine and handsome figure 
of which these were only the outward blemishes. 
The Selwyns of the Grange had never belonged to 
the landed aristocracy; they had a kind of demo- 
cratic pride that they had no blue blood in their 
veins, but many of my kin have been distinguished 
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for intellectual eminence — witness my great-grand- 
father, the bishop, and his nephew, who reached the 
woolsack, and many more of them who might have 
been famous but for a hereditary indolence and a 
habit of turning hobbyists just when young men 
should be pushing their way in the world. To 
some extent I represented the culture and refine- 
ment of the family; while Mark was every inch of 
him a child of toil, from his rustic, dogged face to 
the great hands already seamed and hard with 
labour. And it was curious that, standing so far 
apart, circumstances should have made us friends, 
and at the same time rivals. 

But Mark did not regard me in the latter way. 
He had not a suspicious nature, and, at any rate, his 
mind was concentrated on Mr. Bell; and I had been 
so much absent, it is no wonder he never dreamt 
of it, especially as I had an inborn dislike to speak- 
ing about the matter. He had not that kind of 
fastidiousness — ^indeed to me the frank, direct, homely 
manner in which he described his feelings seemed 
almost coarse — and yet he had in some matters a most 
scrupulous delicacy. "You see," he remarked after 
some conversation, "I've been vexed for the Whites 
— for the lass, at any rate ; the faither's a lazy do- 
nothin', that should be starved till he works; but 
it is little I could do for them, for I'm sic an awfu' 
sleeper, and it isna every day I can get up at fewer, 
so as to give them two hours' work afore yokin* 
time ; and she has so muckle spirit, it made her mad 
if I went at night. The only way was to how the 
driUs or shear the com afore they were up, then 
it was done, and there was no use talkin'." This 
modest allusion recalled my mother's description of 

N 
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his unwearied and humble labour, and I could not 
help exclaiming, " Have you done this for years, 
Mark, without reward?" 

" Hout ! " he replied, " how could I have done 
less ? Him at the Mains sent them seed and manure, 
and sometimes a plough or a pair o' horse. If I 
had been one o' the prood, stand-off, conceited sort, 
it would have burned my fingers to handle what he 
had given; and I'm no denyin' that sometimes I 
was tempted to toss them into the water, but that 
was a baimish way o' lookin' at it, and happen what 
may, I kenned the first time I saw the lass her and 
me would have to link together soon or late; and 
I'm like Johnny Tod's bulldog — when I take hand, 
I hang on." 

" Kissing goes by favour, Mark," I laughed, with 
a face that burned red in spite of myself. "No 
amount of bulldog wiU make a girl like you if she 
doesn't want to." 

"She likes me fine," he answered stubbornly. 
"Div you think I canna see through a' her jeers 
and flartin' ? Man, the kindness comes out whiles 
in spite of her. 'I bum to the bone,' she broke 
out to her lazy, laughin', gomeril of a faither one 
day, ' to see you swaggerin' aboot like an earl, and 
lettin* other folk do your work ; ' and tumin' to me, 
'I'm treating you very badly, Mark, letting you take 
all this trouble for nothin'. As for him,' and she 
nodded to Bell's cart, 'he does it because he ex- 
pects it back, land and all; but you can never be 
paid,' and she ran away half-greetin', and came back 
wi* tea made in her Sunday cups and saucers. *The 
best isna good enough for you,' she said. Next time 
we met, it was just the same jeerin' and gibin' ower 
again, but I didna mind it a bit." 
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It was easy to recognise impulsive, generous Lil in 
this, and to see that Mark was misinterpreting her 
kindness; but I did not like to disabuse him, and to 
change the conversation made a jocular allusion to 
his boast that he would be a rich man on my return. 
He answered more seriously than I expected, "I'm 
maybe nearer it as you think, WuUie ; but you canna 
keep a day in these things, and I'm surer of it than 
ever. You mind the awd bondager's story, how uncle 
licked his awn faither ? Man, it was a sma' thing they 
fell oot about, only the ploughin' up o' some pastur; 
for imcle, as you ken, is keen on com — the bonniest 
sight for him is a field o' ripe wheat — and Adam 
wouldna let him draw a furrow. *It took a score o' 
years to make,' he said, 'and you*d destroy it on an 
afternoon,' and when his son wad have his way, the 
faither got mad; he was a domineering man, and 
daured him to do it; and the very next day a man 
was ploughin' up the grass, and Adam turned hiTYi 
ojff, and Simon -turned him on, and at last the faither 
brought a cart- whip across his son's shouthers, and 
Simon bangs off his coat, and 'faither or no faither,' 
he swore, 'youll pay for that,' and thrashed him 
within an inch of his life ; and div you think the stub- 
bom awd man, that had never been bested in his life 
afore, would forget it, or leave his money to the bairn 
that had licked him ? He did nothin' 0' the kind — he 
made a will." 

And so you are in search of the missing will," I said. 
It is just like the chapter of a novel; and where did 
you learn all this, for it belongs to a time before you 
were bom ? " 

"I got most of it from Elsie," he answered. "She 
was only a bairn at the time, but her mother worked 
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to Adam; and as to your jeer about the will being 
missing, I'm sartin it's in grandfaither's big kist; for 
Adam, who wasna the man to make a mistake aboot a 
thing o' the kind, sent both for him and the Brantham 
'tomey before he died." 

"But in that case," I retorted, "why make any 
mystery about the matter? Ask your grandfather to 
see it, and you get to the bottom of it at once — it's 
as easy as popping peas into your mouth." 

"So you say," replied Mark rather gloomily. "But 
div you ken, I'm feared grandfaither's no just right m 
the heid. We've no hit on well for a long time, for 
he thinks I've turned like the rest o' the Harbottles, 
and am ower keen on siller ; and whether there's some 
deeper reason, or that wi' lang thinkin' his mind 
has given way, he'll no teU me a word, except 
just * Hire yourself to Uve by the sweat of your brow, 
grandson ; it's the clean and honest way, and I'm tellin' 
you there's a curse upon the Red Scaur; get away 
from it, my man;' and he'll no talk reasonable. But 
he always liket you, WuUie, and I thought you might 
gan up the bum to fish, as you used to, and maybe 
he'U teU you." 

Willingly that was agreed to, for I wanted to see 
my old shepherd friend at any rate, only I could not 
help indicating the curiosity I felt as to what was his 
ultimate object in it alL 

"Since I've said so much, WuUie," he repUed, "it's 
no use keepin' back the rest. You ken they've nearly 
made up a match atween Lil and Mr. Bell Well, I 
put it to her plainly if she would have him supposin' 
there was no obUgation between them, and afore she 
knew what she was sayin* she cried out in a kind o' 
passion, * I'd leave him if news came to the very church 
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door; and if I was wedded to him, I'd do what the 
servant lass did after she wedded his cousin at Meldmm ' 
— you ken aboot that, she ran oot in her weddin' things 
and drooned hersel' in Skelter, and what for nobody 
kens. Lil tried to put it off wi' sayin' she was content to 
stop wi' her faither, but her first words were the truest." 

Mark paused a moment, and then in a grave voice 
that intimated something like a doubt after all, "I 
would Tike to get her oot o' this trouble, and if she said 
no to me, I want no more money than the passage- 
money to America." 

Upon my hinting that his means of rescue seemed 
vague and doubtful, while Mr. Bell seemed pressing 
things to a speedy crisis, he smiled a grim, Harbottle 
smile. "1*11 stop his hurry," he said; "for if the worst 
comes to the worst, I'll break every bone in his body; 
that's one satisfaction." 

There was one other point I wished to clear up. 
Simon Harbottle, though hard and griping, was a man 
of such perfect respectability, it was impossible to believe 
he had knowingly lived all these years on what was not 
his own. Nobody loved him, it is true, but for that 
very reason, if scandal had had anything to go upon, his 
failings would have been published far and wide. There 
was the basket-maker, for instance ; he knew the worst 
of every family in the country-side — and there were few 
of them that did not have some weak spot, for they 
were a wild, headstrong folk — and many a strange tale 
he told of them. But assuredly he knew nothing 
against Simon, at least, nothing in particular; he would 
rail at his minor faults by the hour. It seemed utterly 
incredible that he could have robbed his own brother 
and continued to face it out among their mutual 
acquaintances. 
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On my raising these doubts to Mark, he answered 
with a readiness that showed him to have pondered 
over the whole question, " Man, I've summered it and 
wintered it till my heid was sair," he replied, "and 
this is how it looks at the end. The awd man was 
feared on him nar the finish, and sent for the 'tomey 
on a Mairch hirin', when nearly everybody was away 
at Brantham, and they drove up to grandfaither's in 
a gig, for he thought if Simon kenned he might do 
him an ill turn. I used to think he did ken, he looked 
sae cowed when I spoke up to him ; but then you see 
Adam had kept back my grandfaither's wages, and 
he should ha' paid up them at any rate, and maybe 
he jaloused I was drivin' at that. You see he was 
awder than my faither, and would think when there 
was no will he had a right to what was left. But 
since ever grandfaither refused to do anything, whether 
he only guessed or got to ken makes Uttle difference — 
he's begun to press Billy White again — he durstna 
do that and me so much agin it, if he fancied I had 
a strong claim. Man," he concluded, " if I could only 
get into that kist ! Sometimes I'm fair fit to break lock 
and steal the paper. He keeps the key in his breeches 
pocket, and after a', if he is oot o' his mind, I've a right 
to ken the truth." 

I confess this notion of a burglary tickled my fancy 
— it had a spice of adventure, and no great harm would 
be done, especially if Mark was right in thinking that 
the shepherd was partly insane; not that soberly and 
earnestly I thought it practicable, only it was a feat 
imagination liked to play with, but the charm lay in 
fancying such a grotesque occurrence as that Mark, the 
very type of rugged honesty, should of all things in the 
world become a burglar for love ! 



CHAPTER XIV 

PASTIMES 

I AM now approaching an episode which to this day 
brings to my cheek the blood of shame and anger 
when I recall it. You need not expect from this a 
confession of crime — the wrong-doer may look back 
with repentance, but it is the simpleton who, when 
he discovers how he was fooled and made use of, 
blushes most painfully at his past. 

In the frank and thoughtless egoism of youth I 
seldom paid the slightest attention to the schemes 
and ideas of anybody except myself, nor did it occur 
to me that every pair of eyes see the world from 
their own point of view — at least, it did not occur to 
me in earnest. A joke between my mother and me 
was to suppose oneself the old basket-maker, and 
arrange the parish as it existed in his mind; for the 
idle vagabond appraised us all purely as we stood in 
relation to a central figure, himself. To him, Sir Hugh, 
who, good as he was, thought the tenantry and working- 
folk only appurtenances of the castle, was but an unim- 
portant figure, sometimes appearing with reproof, some- 
times with half-a-crown ; and the parson, whose furrowed 
cheek and white hair told of many a private unhappi- 
ness and sorrow, was only an avenue for Christmas doles. 
Even my mother, who perhaps ranked second in import- 
ance to himself, was still a very subordinate figure to 

the basket-maker. 

199 
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Often I think what a fine drama of country life I 
could have written had I been able to play the game 
of " put yourself in his place," with all the characters ; 
could I, for instance, have entered into the very heart 
of Lil, and seen the world with her eyes ! To outward 
appearances, she seemed resolved that a marriage with 
Mr. Bell offered the only feasible escape from the diffi- 
culties besetting the family, and that she had in a 
manner bound herself to it ; and if she did not actually 
repent her frankness to me, at all events she was at 
great pains to discourage any further advances, or let 
the scenes be repeated. But imder this show of wisdom 
and prudence, was there not inward rebellion, and secret 
hopes and unuttered wishes, and a half-belief that love 
must triimiph in the end ? 

Now, when all these things are dead and gone and 
done with, I try sometimes to look out through the 
eyes of Mark and realise the sad prospect before him ; 
and sometimes through the grim spectacles of his uncle, 
who was as determined a lover of White's farm as his 
nephew was of the girl. 

But what boots it to speculate ? I can only tell my 
own story, and no doubt there is many a clever reader 
who will see the rest far more clearly than the author 
did. It had long been evident that my mother would 
like to see my attentions transferred from Lil to Mr. 
Bell's sister, though she carefully refrained from saying 
so; only her words were like dropping water — simple 
enough of themselves, but calculated to produce an 
effect by endless repetition. Now it was Louisa's taste 
in dress, now her music, now her love of poetry, now 
her drawing that was praised, and all in a manner to 
pique my curiosity, and create an impression that she 
was something infinitely beyond the ordinary good- 
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natured, smiling, simple country girls, imtil at last my 
interest was keenly excited, though I tried to hide it 
by indiflference, and a pretence of not wishing to see 
her. And others had the same idea. Billy White, 
who never minced matters, often in the presence of Lil 
would come out with a " My sangs, but she's the very 
lass for you ! Made on purpose, by George ! As bonny 
as Lil, only scrimped in the waist a bit, and lighter 
in the build; and lots o' tin. You'd make a grand 
couple." And Elsie, the old baggage, would smile 
with her broken teeth, and declare she had known 
as broken a ship come to land; and even lil once 
said, with an embarrassed sort of laugh, " You'll never 
get anybody more like you, Willie." It is a wonder 
her father did not guess anything from my emphatic 
reply. 

When I remember how after that I vowed never to 
speak to Miss BeU, or be manoeuvred into acquaintance 
with her, it appears strange that an accident should 
have made us friends, without the intervention of any- 
body. It occurred in a very simple way. After a few 
days, time began to hang rather heavily on my hands ; 
except myself, everybody was at work, and, at any rate, 
Lil, the only person whose company I greatly desired, 
discouraged my visits. Naturally enough, then, I 
turned to my old pastime of angling with new zeal. 
In clear. May weather, as I need not tell any one who 
has tried it, the art of catching trout in a small stream 
like the Skelter consists mostly in keeping out of 
sight. I used to creep up the bank, casting over the 
dry-stone dyke, if there was one at the edge, dodging 
behind whin bushes, or kneeling among the green 
rushes, and letting my flies swim lightly and naturally 
over stream or eddy. 
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One day I was pursuing this occupation with all 
imaginable earnestness and concentration, so keenly, 
in fact, that I was angry at the very swallows, because, 
as they hawked above the stream, their flying shadows 
often startled the timid fish, and the noisy sandpipers 
that screamed and ran and flew as I passed their nests, 
and the ewes that, when startled, went splashing 
through the stream, disturbing it for ever so far. 
Without thinking, I had fished up past the Mains 
to a series of fine "swims" that come through rich 
green meadows, which, perhaps, account for the farm- 
house having been built there. The bed is so rocky, 
that the water is a succession of pools and foaming 
cascades, and knowing every spot, I always reckoned 
to get at least a dozen good trout between the shallow 
pool at the steading and the ruined bridge at the top 
of the meadow. 

It was a pretty scene, and, except when " the catch 
was on," I could never help lingering at it The 
bridge, of which only a broken arch remains, was 
destroyed by a flood the very year in which I was 
bom, and why it never has been mended was very 
plain, as the hamlet to which it led had long been 
deserted, and the crumbling houses were now utilised 
as shelter for the sheep. Once there may have been 
a church, for enclosed with stone walls is a square 
graveyard, with green heaving mounds of turf, and 
a single yew blown out of shape by the gales that 
sweep the glen in winter and autumn. Behind, and 
looking down on it, are the scarred and purple hills, and 
the foaming, silvery stream winds and twists past out- 
jutting bits of hills, and through the rich and daisied 
haughs. 

My mind was too intent on fish for me to bestow a 
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glance at it, for I had been very successful If the last 
remaining pool yielded well, I would have beaten any 
previous performance on this run ; and I was stealthily 
approaching it on my hands and knees when, to my 
inexpressible disgust, the cattle that had previously 
been grazing quietly at my back raised their heads, and 
then, first in a walk, then in a trot, began to move up 
the bank towards the bridge, casting a shadow on the 
pool as they went, and, of course, ruining it for sport. 
I at once rose to my feet, intending to make for the 
next stepping-stones; for the wind always changes at 
the bend, and it is necessary to cross to keep it in one's 
favour. But naturally enough, I looked to see what 
was exciting the cattle. 

It did not require a second glance to imderstand that. 
Between oxen and dogs there is an instinctive antipathy, 
and in this case the "nowt" had got their eyes on a 
frisky puppy. He was a rough Scotch greyhound, just 
like a deerhound to any but a very experienced eye, 
who seemed inclined to romp with them, galloping up 
and bai'king and wheeling. But the cattle, that at first 
seemed only curious, now woke up; their tails stood 
straight on end, and as they made rushes at the dog 
with lowered horns, he lost heart and crept to the feet 
of his owner, where he lay down in terror. And the 
owner was a lady. I could not see her face as her 
back was to me, but I judged her to be young from the 
feathers of a saucy little bonnet that nodded to and fro 
as she bent to her task ; for she was on a stool, and was 
evidently sketching the ruined bridge and the grave- 
yard, with a background of moimtains. 

She must have been deeply interested in the picture, 

for the cattle had formed a circle round her ere she 

noticed them, an not till one red ox tried to gore the 
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puppy at her feet did she raise any alarm. Then I 
could see her give a quick look round, and I heard a 
little "Oh" of terror; and she took up her silken 
parasol, and I think amused the cattle with her at- 
tempts to drive them off For me to see a damsel in 
such distress without offering aid was impossible, so I 
marched up and attacked the enemy vaUantly with the 
butt of my fishing-rod. But they seemed to take it only 
as part of the fun, and dodged my blows, and rallied up 
to where the dog was again, and increased the young 
lady's terror. And yet I did not fail to notice that ere 
giving way utterly to fright she was sufficiently self- 
possessed to fasten her colour-box, put the sketch in 
her portfoHo, and even fold her camp-stooL Then she 
completely lost her head, and shrieked for me to help her, 
and seemed on the point of going off into hysterics ; and 
yet so strange is the effect of fear, that but for the cir- 
cumstances I could have sworn she was nearly laughing. 
However, I gave her an arm and hurried towards the 
stepping-stones. " Oh, poor Sorrow, they will kill poor 
Sorrow ! " she cried, turning nervously towards the dog ; 
but Sorrow, as soon as we moved, turned tail and flew 
like lightning across the field with the cattle after him, 
then he rushed to her feet again, and she jumped with 
new terror as they followed. 

I was afraid she would throw herself into the water 
in a paroxysm of fright, but instead she cried as she 
placed a foot — a little dainty foot it was, and in the 
daintiest shoe — on the first stepping-stone, "Oh, I am 
dizzy, I am a&aid I wiU timible ! " 

There was only one thing to be done. I lifted her 
in my arms and carried her across, and I felt her heart 
beat as we went, and noticed it did so as regularly as if 
she were at home making tea, and I thought, as I noticed 
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the jewels she wore and the fragrant essences she used, 
"This is one of the fashionable women, full of freaks 
and whims; she is only fancying herself afraii" But 
when we were both seated on a green mound in the 
churchyard, and a pair of grey eyes looked out on me 
with a singular mixture of playful archness and shyness 
in their earnest depths, a suspicion gathered, and then 
disappeared again, that there was more of fun than fear 
in them. And yet she did not look like one to have 
made s, pretence. In the first place, I saw she was very 
beautiful, the clear grey eyes set under a low white 
brow, the complexion pale yet healthy, a figure rather 
slender but exquisitely moulded, and the charms set off 
with an elegance and richness of dress just bordering 
upon ostentation, and yet within the confines of good 
taste. " What an idiot you must think me ! " were her 
first words; "but I was so alarmed for Sorrow;" her 
Uttle, white ungloved hand was on his long muzzle as 
he stopped panting, and laid his head caressmgly on her 
knee. "Sorrow is but a puppy — ^we call him Sorrow, 
because his mother's name is Sin — and what a mis- 
fortime to be introduced to Master Willie Selwyn by 
Sorrow ! " 

" Like every other dog, the child of Sin will have his 
day, and the turn of joy comes next," I retorted gaily. 
"But can I have the pleasure of meeting for the first 
time " 

"Your mother's friend, Louie," she completed the 
sentence. "It wUl surprise her to know I'm back. 
We returned a few days earlier than we expected." I 
thought what the " we " meant, and did not feel amiable ; 
but it was only for a moment : in the next I was almost 
smiling to see her so cool and collected after the 
escapade. 
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" I hope you have recovered from your famtness," I 
said with as much solicitude as I could muster, and 
from under the drooping lashes the grey eyes shot a 
look frill of drollery and conftision. 

" Let me have five quiet minutes to recover my breath 
and I will be all better," she answered. 

What a picture she made in the neglected, tranquil 
graveyard, amid the green rank grass, drawing on her 
gloves, adjusting her bonnet, brushing back her vagrant 
curls like some beautiftil bird pluming itself in the sun- 
shine ! The blue sky had not a fleck in it, and a light 
wind sighed pleasantly in the yew, whose distorted 
branches threw a still more distorted shadow on the 
fair face, the exquisite figure, the shapely limbs, set off 
rather than concealed by the Hght spring dress; and 
round about were little mounds Uke ant heaps, and 
down below all that was left of lips that perchance had 
been as sweet and forms as handsome as hers. It made 
the old tombstone verse flash through my mind — 

" Earth goeth on the earth glistering like gold, 
Earth cometh to the earth sooner than it wold." 

Something about me probably expressed this train 
of reflection, for she said, "Doesn't this place make 
you feel sober? I often come here, for I have some- 
thing of my grandfather's spirit. Rich as he was, he 
chose to be buried among his own folk, and without 
a headstone, for his father hadn't one, nor his mother, 
nor any of the other Bells and Masons. They were 
only ploughmen and dairymaids and bondagers. I 
like to come and hear the wind sighing among the 
hills, and the water trickling over the stones, and 
humble myself as a wild flower in the garden, an idler 
in the company of workers." 
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" Do not put it that way," I said : " they are the roots 
and stem of the plant ; you are " 

"Its bright, consununate blossom," she laughed 
merrily. "Come, Mr. Selwyn, a truce to your compli- 
ments. We are predestined friends, but if you make 
pretty speeches, I shall think you are only laughing at 
me for a raw country girl. And now will you add one 
other kindness to that I owe you, and carry my painting 
things to the farm? I still feel a little like one of 
these," pointing to the crushed daisies and harebeUs 
on the grass where she had been sitting. "We will 
talk pleasantly of elegies and dirges and dead bones and 
ghosts as we go, and my brother will be extremely 
pleased to see you." 

She had put the invitation so that it could scarcely 
be refused, yet I stammered and hesitated and blurted 
out something about not being on very good terms with 
Mr. BeU. 

" Oh, nonsense ! " she replied, with far more eagerness 
and earnestness than before. " I know about that silly 
quarrel. He was very much in the wrong, but surely 
you are not going to keep it up for ever? I assure 
you, he is most anxious to be friends with you." 

Thus it was I found myself, a creel on my back, a 
fishing-rod in one hand, a drawing-case in the other, 
walking towards the Mains, while Sorrow, full of play 
and frolic, gamboUed on before, and Miss BeU, in her 
clear, sweet voice, kept talking all the way. 

At the time I had not, and really have never had, 
much experience of women, and she was as diiferent 
as could be from the buxom girls ordinarily met in 
farm-houses at the time, who were taught to wash 
and cook and milk and chum, and with whom con- 
versation was apt to flag after it had been remarked 
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that we had had two fine days, and there was a heavy 
shower the day before yesterday. Even when a father 
richer or more ambitious than his neighbours sent 
his girls to a boarding-school, they generally returned 
either as unpolished as they were sent, or given up to 
folly and ajffectation. But it was easy to see from 
Miss Bell's conversation — the talk turned on poetry ; I 
remember how she upheld " Marmion " against " Childe 
Harold " — that hers was a different order of mind, and 
that her cultivation was due as much to the intimacies 
she had formed as to school It was impossible to 
help comparing her with Lil. I have enthusiasm 
enough to place the latter on a pedestal, and yet I 
was so foolish as to wish the simple farm girl had 
possessed some of the fine lady's accomplishments. 
The kindly look and the frank, homespun speech I 
would not have exchanged even for Miss Bell's musical 
voice, nor did I imdervalue her honest common-sense, 
and the word and thought equally direct and sincere ; 
still, how pleasant it was to meet a girl who, without 
being a blue-stocking, took a decided and intelligent 
interest in one's other world — the world of ideas! 
And again, it is useless to deny that I hated to 
think of her doing imwomanly farm-work — planting 
potatoes out of a huge apron fiUed with sets, all sweat 
and grime, as fork in hand she followed the manure 
cart, weary with such labour as hoeing and shearing. 
Now, indeed, it is different. When I think of her 
true refinement, and how nobly and unselfishly she 
undertook coarse tasks, not at all bec^ause she had 
any taste or liking for them, but for the sake of 
others, there is no sweeter picture \ises in memory 
than that of this girl toiling in the fields ; but at the 
time I could not bear to think of it. I tried never to 
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fancy her doing anything that was not graceful or 
easy, and if I must out with the whole truth, would 
have readily had her not quite so good if she could 
have drawn a little, and played a little, and loved her 
crochet-pin more, and the darning-needle less. It was 
not very heroic or strong-minded, but I can only 
repeat that my aim is purely to be honest with the 
reader, not to Uonise myself as a hero; and it need 
not be imagined that one disloyal thought entered 
my mind, even though this was scarcely the attitude of 
a blind and infatuated lover. Besides, Lil and I had 
played and quarrelled and fought too often for one 
to imagine the other perfection. 

And so, if ever two young people were qualified to 
enter into a platonic friendship. Miss Bell and myself 
were. It will surprise no one that we got on the 
best of terms almost at once — indeed, we seemed to 
have known each other a long time, thanks chiefly 
to my mother. Then we were almost of an age, 
belonged practically to the same station of hfe, and 
speedily found out a wonderful similarity of tastes; 
and last, but not least, the girl had a reason of her 
own for desiring my acquaintance. "My brother has 
no companions," she said, her steps as we approached 
the house lingering, as if there was something she 
wanted to speak about. "He is very quiet and 
lonely." 

"I thought he knew everybody," was my reply. 
"There are the Cliffords, only two miles off — Harry 
still has his himter, I suppose; didn't he win the 
Hunt steeplechase ? — and the Trotters of Elton, young 
Trotter was a wonderful shot; and Ned Black of the 
West Braes ; surely nobody could be dull, and roaring 
Ned within five miles." It was done thoughtlessly, 

o 
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but the names that came naturally to my lips were 
those of the most dissolute young gentlemen farmers 
in the country-side — old cronies of Mr. Bell, with whom 
he used to spend many a wild night. 

"0 Mr. Selwyn!" cried his sister, ''you mention 
the very men who led James astray, and I would not 
for worlds he took up with them again." She con- 
tinued a little proudly, "You have been away a 
long time, and don't know how changed he is. These 
people never come to the house now, and I think,'* 
she said very kindly, " your influence would strengthen 
the good in him — a pleasant, innocent lad would be no 
end of help. Our mother died when we were quite 
young," she concluded, "and I have had to be his 
mother, and I think he will settle down into being 
a good and quiet man." 

Now the drift of this speech was by no means very 
pleasing. The yoimg lady seemed to assume that the 
whole world was interested in her brother's conversion, 
and that I was a model youth, who would assist in the 
process, and at nineteen one does not greatly prize 
that kind of reputation. "For the sake of goodness. 
Miss Bell," I exclaimed, "don't make me better than 
I am. For all you know, I may be as wild as the 
rest ; if I don't, like Gavin Hamilton, * drink and swear 
and play at cairts,' it is only a matter of temperament. 
There are lots of other vices, and if I like corruption 
dainty and elegant, that does not enable me to crow 
over those who indulge in gross and huge excess. To 
be plain, I simply hate being good, and of two paths, 
I invariably choose the pleasanter! It would be an 
inconceivable nuisance to be always hampered by 
thinking about the effect on any one else." 

But she only laughed at my energy. "There he 
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is, coming home from the work-people," she said, 
"and bad as you paint yourself, I hope you will be 
friends." He had seen us, and I scanned his fea- 
tures very curiously as he galloped up on a gelding, 
whose brown coat shone in the sun. Whether it 
was that my eyes had become keener, or that he 
had altered, he scarcely seemed the same man. For 
one thing, his complexion was healthier. When I 
saw him before, he had a sodden, putty - coloured 
skin, like that of a billiard-marker, or anybody else 
who combines late hours and unlimited drhiking. 
Now he had a clear eye and a ruddy cheek. To 
my prejudiced view, that was all that could be said 
in his favour. When I saw him first, it will be 
remembered, he was not sober, and the foppery of 
his dress, and the musical ring of his voice — 
that seemed to be in the family; his sister had it 
too — contrasted with the outrageous clownishness of 
his conduct. Since then the exterior polish given 
by university life had worn threadbare, and he re- 
minded me more of what people described his grand- 
father to have been, while it seemed to me the 
thickness of his Ups and the heaviness of his sensual 
<3hin had been accentuated. It was the resolute 
Northumbrian face all over, but of the bad type, 
and the pretence of cordiahty with which he greeted 
me gave a finishing touch to my dislike. I would 
forgive anything sooner than hypocrisy. 

"Well, this is a pleasure!" he said. "Why, I 
haven't seen you since that day at the Bed Lion. 
Ah!" with the whites of his eyes a Uttle upturned, 
**we were bad lads then." 

"Mr. Selwyn has been good to-day, at any rate." 
Miss Bell took the words out of my mouth, for I was 
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just going to say I did not remember any particular 
badness. " He rescued me and Sorrow from the steers 
in Philips Haugh." He gave her a look that seemed 
to ask if she were in jest or earnest, and she went 
on hurriedly, as if determined to monopolise the talk. 
"You know they are dangerous, particularly that red 
one with the white face; and I was terrified out of 
my wits, and they were all standing round with their 
horns." 

" She was always timid with cattle," he said gravely ; 
and though both seemed quite serious, I don't know 
how it is, but I felt as if they were laughing at me, 
and I was irritated at the full details she insisted on 
giving. "And he was kind enough to carry me over 
the Skelter," she concluded. "When I got on the 
stepping-stones I turned dizzy, and nearly feU in." 

" Kunning water turns Lou's head," he said, just as 
gravely as before. "Well, after all that, a glass of 
wine will do you no harm," he continued ; " and you'll 
stop and have a bit of mutton with us." 

"Do," cried Miss Bell, and ran off to make the 
necessary preparations. I consented willingly enough ; 
first, because I could not think of an excuse for re- 
fusing; secondly, because I liked the girl's conversa- 
tion, but most of aU, from a curiosity to gain a 
clearer understanding of Mr. BelL 

I was naturally simple, but for once acted with con- 
siderable shrewdness. Several times I had noticed 
that the girl seemed evidently amused at something 
about me, but I did not mind it, for her humour 
and love of fim were obvious; but it was puzzling to 
find, more by his looks than anything he said, that 
the brother too had caught the jest, so I assumed a 
most innocent and unsophisticated air, and waited 
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keenly enough to see if I could not get an inkling 
of what it was that tickled them. "You are a keen 
sportsman, Selwyn ; what do you think of that ? " 
said Mr. Bell, as, having entered the house, a diminu- 
tive black- and- tan terrier trotted in behind a neat 
servant - girl, who brought in a decanter of sherry 
and glasses. " Look ! " and the tiny creature ran 
through a circle formed with his thumbs and fingers. 

" He is a little beauty," I said at random, and noticing 
the toothmarks on his head and ears, "and game, I 
am sure," I saw it was quite safe to add, though I took 
little interest in ratting, at that time the most popular 
amusement in rural Northumberland. Every public- 
house had its pit, and tiny black-and-tan terriers were 
bred and trained by rich and poor. But my taste in 
sport did not lie that way ; I preferred solitary outdoor 
pastimes. Still, it is easy for the most ignorant to praise 
a dog acceptably. You need only listen to the owner 
and repeat one or two of his phrases. 

"Ah, he is a clinker," said Mr. Bell; ".m back him to 
kill his own weight in better time than anything this 
side Newcastle. One nip, and he never looks at them 
again. His head is a bit coarse ; but just you feel his 
shoulder muscles, that's where you want a ratter to be 
strong." 

After he had run on a Uttle longer, " As you say," I 
remarked, "his head is rather heavy, but he has a fine 
neck and chest ; " and I looked at the little brute quite 
as if I were a connoiaaev/r, 

"You've an eye for a dog," remarked Mr. Bell, as I 
declined more wine which, mid-forenoon as it was, he 
pressed on me. "Come outside and have a look at 
the others." He opened the door and whistled, and 
cried, " Matchem ! The beggar is always in the kitchen. 
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Here he comes. There's a dog to draw the badger if 
you like 1 Grad, you should have seen him when Clif- 
ford's Nell, a brindle the very same shade, couldn't draw 
the brock out of a heap of faggots. ' Hoy in, old boy ! ' 
I cried, and he fastens on his nose, and brought him 
sprawling out." He stopped in some confusion, and 
added, "That's a long time since. I don't go in for 
badger-baiting or ratting now." I said nothing, but did 
not fail to notice that Matchem had an unhealed scar 
on his cheek, and that Mr. Bell gave a sidelong, hang- 
dog glance as he spoke. He was certainly a hypocrite, 
I thought, as we stepped out on to the lawn; and a 
beautiful hound, the very image of Sorrow, but older, 
came up, looking dubiously at him. " That is Sin," he 
said. "She's been hunting as usual I'd shoot the 
brute if it weren't my sister's. They are of no use for 
sport, these rough dogs. Ah, you should have seen the 
smooth greyhounds I used to keep. My steward keeps 
them now. I wouldn't lose the breed for a thousand 
pounds." Again, like one pendulating between two 
opinions, he added, " But greyhound coursing's no better 
than it's called. Jove, what sprees we used to have 
here after a meeting ! The roaring boys ! I mind when 
— only I've given it all up, and lead as quiet a life as a 
parson, by George ! " 

It was always the same. He showed me his pens of 
gamecocks. Such a country it used to be for cocking, 
to be sure ! I've known the parson cut the service short 
by half an hour to witness a quiet main on a Sunday 
afternoon. " That's Lambert's red strain," he said, and I 
noticed the cocks were trimmed aiid spurred ready for 
battle ; " I only keep them for curiosity now." I could 
scarcely utter a word, so fiill was my mind of reflections. 
Sensualism and cruelty often go hand in hand, and it 
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was plain that at heart he hankered after every kind of 
low and brutal amusement ; and still there was a certain 
strength in the manner of his holding this tendency in 
check for love of a woman. Love I I looked at his chin 
and lips and eyes, and felt degraded in applying such 
a word to his fierce desire. And this man, outwardly 
leading a clean and reformed Kfe, yet in private fondling 
the instruments of previous debauchery, was to marry 
Lil ! The idea filled my mind with unutterable loathing. 

It was not that I was shocked at the amusements in 
themselves. No one could live on Skelterside without 
being familiar with ratting and cocking and badger- 
baiting, though I am glad to have lived till such pas- 
times are practically extinct; but it was the man's 
hypocrisy, his pretence of abjuration, joined to a hanker- 
ing he could not conceal, that aroused my repugnance. 
The ClifiEbrds and Trotters, and others who frankly 
avowed their taste, and were to be seen at every match 
and main, were not thought less of for the fact ; but as 
far back as I remember, I liked to see a man live his 
life boldly ; and besides, it needed no gift of prophecy 
to see that as soon as his end could be gained he would 
relapse into the dissolute spendthrift of former days. 

With it all I wondered greatly at the devotion of his 
cultivated and beautiful sister to such a poor specimen 
of humanity, but more of that anon. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE SHADOWS OF ARCADT 

It is curious how the standard of vh'tue is affected by 
a good meaL Before dinner I felt so highly moral and 
indignant, that it required an effort to look civil and 
answer politely as Mr. Bell, not without a touch of the 
brag that leavened his constitution, showed his kennel 
and stables and other appurtenances to what was more 
like a small mansion than a common farmhouse. All 
the time he kept alluding to this day with the harriers, 
and that with the hounds, and how he had the shooting 
on White's farm, and the fishing somewhere else. I 
am never charitable when hungry, and the consequence 
of an early and hasty breakfast, followed by several 
hours of exercise in the mountain air, was a thoroughly 
" Cheviot " appetite. But how much more kindly does 
one regard his fellow-men when the demands of nature 
are satisfied I A plafcefiil of soup, and tolerance began 
to spread from the stomach to the heart ; a helping of 
tender hill-mutton done to a nicety, and served with 
spring vegetables, and Mr. BelFs vices were but amiable 
weaknesses, poor chap ! a well-devised pudding and a 
few glasses of wine — I was little accustomed to wine in 
chose days — and he was quite a good fellow. 

And under a similar influence Mr. Bell did really 
become more pleasant and amiable. He lost the some- 
thing of currishness that had been so offensive; his 
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laugh began to denote less aflfectation and more enjoy- 
ment, and, though still inclined to vaunt and boast, he 
did so less offensively. If he made his sister blush now 
and then at his ingrained coarseness, he did so un- 
willingly, not out of intentional rudeness or disrespect, 
but only because it was bred in his bone ; and she fired 
up at remarks that would have caused no concern 
to the ordinary, plain-spoken woman of the day. She 
looked particularly cool and pleasant and charming, 
with her white neck and long white arms and delicate 
muslin gown : I never studied the details of woman's 
gear, but the general effect produced by her dark hair, 
the gray eyes, the red flowers in her bosom, and the 
fluttering fragile dress is unforgettable. Then, what 
was still more to the purpose, without any gross flattery, 
certainly without any of the frank readiness for flirtation 
some of the girls would have manifested, she had the 
art of making one feel on a footing of cordial friendli- 
ness, and of insensibly raising one's self-esteem. And 
she seemed to understand every turn of her brother's 
character. " In Ireland," said he, as the maid brought 
in a cobwebby bottle of port, " they would caU me a 
Squireen. No swilling, greedy landlord can run up the 
rent here ; we own our acres. Louie herself is a pro- 
prietor — ^you must take him to see Grindon, Lou." 

" Mr. Selwyn's tastes are not agricultural, I am sure," 
she replied. " From what I have heard about his 
doings in the university, I think his course will take 
him far away from Skelter — ^we'll hear of him in the 
big world. As to our being landowners — he has seen 
the graves of our ancestors, the little graves without 
any headstones, Jemmy ; and I have no doubt knows 
how the house was founded." 

" No, I assure you," I protested. " But you ought to 
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be prouder of your descent than Sir Hugh himself, for 
sure there is nothing more honourable than honest 
labour," 

" It was my pagan of a grandfather," she said. " We 
are half proud and half ashamed of him. He bought 
both the Mains and Grindon from Lady Fawdon of 
Fawdon Castle. You have heard, everybody has, of 
her and her friend. Lady Mathieson ? My grandmother 
was her maid, and in those days to be maid to a 
squandering mistress was to be on the way to fortune. 
She used to attend Lady Fawdon at the nightly parties, 
and I dare say flirt with footmen and pages in some 
back room while the ancient dowagers in their paint 
and powder rattled the dice and shuffled the cards from 
dusk tm morning, going home haggard and half dead 
in their Sedan chairs, just when the workman shoulders 
his tools and prepares to begin his day. And such 
scenes there were I Many a time Granny has described 
that one when Lady Fawdon pawned her pearl necklace, 
and Lady TIathieson her diamond brooch. When the 
proceeds were gone, they began to stake their North- 
umbrian farms. I dare say you know how nearly 
every estate here has a foreign holding patched into it, 
like a clout in an old smock." 

Yes, no one could help observing it. Why, despite 
all recent eflbrts to pull the Fawdon estates together, 
the grasslands in front of Fawdon Castle belong to Sir 
Hugh, and there are within a short radius a dozen 
other isolated holdings staked and lost at cards by the 
gambling landowners of last century. 

" Foregad, they were a jolly swaggering crew, the 
gentry of those days," said Mr. Bell. They played and 
hunted and quarrelled and pinked one another on 
Fawdon Moor, and when country life was dull, went 
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up to London and carried on high jinks there as long 
as the money lasted or credit held good." 

" But," I asked with mock gravity, " is it not more 
honourable to come of honest peasants than of profligate 
swashbucklers like these ? " 

"You are satirical, Mr. Selwyn," retorted his sister. 
" If you think what very, very small wages the labouring 
folk have, you cannot help wondering how even one of 
a thousand is able to rise. For my part, I have the 
prudence not to inquire how my grandfather saved 
enough to rent a farm, or what dowry his wife had 
when she gave up being lady's-maid to marry him. 
But often I think what a strange picture of life ! 
Poor, half-clothed wretches ploughing and sowing on a 
pittance of a wage, the farmer driving them on the 
one hand, and being driven by the owner on the other ; 
Lady Fawdon in a London drawing-room playing away 
the fruits of it all at Scarte — -just as if all those men 
and horses and carts and stacks and granaries and 
mills, and flocks of sheep and herds of cattle had for 
raison d'Stre nothing but to add a little zest to an old 
hag's game at cards ! " 

" Fill your glass and pass the bottle, Selwyn," in- 
terrupted her brother boisterously, and as I thought 
a Uttle uneasily. " Lou should have been a parson, as 
they wanted to make me, by Gad. She has a sermon 
at her tongue's end the moment cards are mentioned. 
Cut the preaching, for Heaven's sake, Lou ; 1 can say it 
all by heart." 

"Well," resumed his sister composedly, "Lady 
Fawdon got through all her resources at the end, and 
came or was brought to Fawdon Castle, where she 
lived like a painted lady in a painted palace — that is, 
she had all the show and appearance of richness and 
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station, but no money and no power. She had only a 
few servants and a soUtary carriage, in which she drove 
about one day all repentance and good works, and 
another commg over to see my grandmother and talk 
about the old days in London, and wish them all back 
again. 'I must have one little rally before I die, 
Mason,' was what she used to say. She always called 
my grandmother by the same name as when she was 
her maid. Only the Mains and Grindon were at her 
disposal; she had won them from Lady Mathieson, 
and how our people got the money, I leave you to 
guess ; but she parted with the farms at a cheap rate 
for cash down, and Lady Fawdon started the very next 
day for London. Poor woman! it was indeed her 
last rally. Mother had just been married at the time 
and saw her go away. She told me often how she 
looked like a witch, with her burning bright eyes and 
white hair, and a skin all puckered and shrivelled, and 
a gay old-fashioned dress. She dropped dead with the 
cards in her hand." 

"She had staked her last sovereign — it was whist, 
not 4cariS" — said her brother, "and had dealt herself 
only one small trump. Tve a card too many — the 
deal passes,' were her last words, and sure enough 
there were fourteen in her hand. Rest her bones! 
she had a merry life, and a death to match it. Her 
card-playing was a blessing to us. When wheat went 
up to a himdred and fifty shillings — it's only fifty-six 
now, more's the pity — and landowners piled on the 
rents, grandad scooped in the shekels. These were 
times for you ! " 

" And times for the labourers," said his sister. " They 
could not get meal to make porridge with. There's an 
old man with us now who remembers a whole summer 
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during which he ate nothing but boiled nettles and 
garden stuff, and even in winter had scarcely anything 
but stolen turnips." 

She spoke with feeling, but " Stolen com, you mean," 
broke in her brother scornfully. " Dad had steel traps 
made for putting in the mouths of the sacks — ^like a 
big rabbit-trap. I have them yet, and will show you 
them, Selwyn, if you care to smoke a cigar outside. 
Gad, you must know, for the basket-maker's father lost 
two fingers in one." 

Miss BeU's face had flushed crimson. " Oh, for shame, 
James, to laugh at such cruelty," she cried. " It is a 
disgrace from begmning to end, every bit of it, but this 
worst of all. I will leave you to your tobacco," she 
said, and left the room looking very stately. 

" By Jingo, I thought that would do it ! " cried Bell, 
with a coarse laugh and a stiU coarser oath. " Til be 
danmed if I can stand her sermons, Selwyn ; and that 
rabbit-trap has ended them a hundred times. If she 
would blackguard the old man with sense, I'd be with 
her. Gad, I remember him coming up to College after 
I had gone the pace and run up a bill or two first term. 
He stumped round to the mews and nearly every trades- 
man in Durham. ' Gie him credit an' you like,' says he 
to them, 'but mind you this — deevil a ha'penny will I 
pay ; ' and it would have taken a more ingenious man 
than me to get into debt after that, for he was in his 
shabbiest clothes, and he had a voice with a rasp like a 
blunt saw, and a face as sweet as famine and as kind as 
winter. ' Son Jem,' says he to me, ' you're tumin' gentry, 
are you ? It isna enough for me to pay for makin' you 
a parson — ^you are for spendin' what you've no gotten, 
eh ? Try it on, and not an inch of land nor a brass 
fardin' o' mine you'll get.' He never cared a button 
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for me, and when my brother died, it was Lou that got 
the best of it. But your glass is empty — fill it up and 
pass the bottle ; have a cigar, and what do you say to 
a little turn at ^cart^ ? " 

I did not want to play cards with him, and luckily 
had a capital excuse, an excuse that was formed by 
eloquently turning out an empty pocket. "Gad, for 
all your quiet face, I was sure you could go it if you 
hked," he cried. " What ! the old lady has not stimiped 
up yet, eh ? She is a lot more innocent than dad ever 
was, and couldn't guess how much of her darling s 
allowance goes in wine and women and cards; but 
I'll lend you a fiver, my boy, and we'll play for it just 
to pass the time." 

His tone was full of chaff and gaiety; but I was 
imcomfortably cofiscious that it was adopted to win my 
confidence, and so I quietly refused his offer, and let his 
remarks pass without comment. 

Balked in that direction, he tried another cast. 

" You like a country life, Selwyn," he said ; " you are 
made for it. What you want is a clever wife, a tidy 
estate, and an income that will save you from worry ; 
and the gentry would take to you as they never will to 
me. Gad, it's Hail-fellow-well-met when they try to 
win my money in a Newcastle cockpit ; but the same 
young bloods, who are ready enough to drink and bet 
with Jenmay Bell when it suits themselves, at a fair 
or coimty meeting go swaggering past as if he were a 
gate-post. As to their mothers and sisters — ! Curse 
them, what do I care? Give me a set-to between a. 
pair of bruisers, a coiu-sing or a ratting match, a song,, 
a bottle, a pack of cards or a bilUard cue, and let them- 
that like it fal-lal and bow and scrape in the drawing- 
rooms. But you and Lou are different. The old manj 
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did well by her — too well, from my point of vi«w. You 
may call Grindon six hundred a year, and five thousand 
in the Funds. A tempting bit for some of the gentry. 
Half-a-dozen of them — ^blue blood and empty pockets 
— have been sneaking round her ; but it's better than 
cock-fighting to see her handle a broken gamester. 
She hates the whole blood-sucking breed of gentry — as 
I do as well, by Gad ! — and trounces them with a lingo 
she has picked up from some of her school friends." 

" But if these are her sentiments, how do you ever ex- 
pect the gentry will take to her ? " I asked mischievously. 

" Pooh ! " he answered ; " never be such an ass as to 
expect consistency from a woman, Selwyn. Gad, when 
I vex her she'll go and sit among the graveyard daisies 
and cry and mourn, and she'll tell me the good Bells 
were all poor, and that the rich all were bad ; but look 
how fond she is of jewels and rings and bracelets and 
silk gowns, and how she likes to be served and waited 
on ! And just catch her making much of the living 
poor. Not that she is not kind to them, but it is as 
my lady, foregad. Now, I have none of that blasted 
pride. There's Bullifant — ^you don't know him ? He's 
a man I picked up on Newcastle racecourse ; he has 
been in the ring in his time, and hasn't an equal at 
handling a gamecock. She turns up her nose if I bring 
him into the house, and thinks, save and bless you, it's 
beneath me to drink in his company, or take him on 
with the gloves." 

I could not help remarking that one might forgive 
fastidiousness for boggling at an ex-prize-fighter. 

" You are all aUke," he exclaimed. " Since ever com 
was so high, there's been a set of fellows going about in 
beer-houses and bams, even in open fields, preaching 
about the rights of man and Hberty and fraternity, and 
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that sort* of cackle. Here am I, a plain fanner, making 
no difiference between rich and poor. I could take up 
with a sweep (if there was any pleasure or advantage to 
be gained by it), and they think less of me than my 
sister. For all her gabble about poverty, she fires up 
in a second if one says a word against Sir Hugh." 

'' In a word," said I, rising, " she recognises a man 
when she meets him, whether he is peer or peasant." 

" Foregad, she might have said that herself," he re- 
joined. " By the living Jingo, Selwyn, I would like to 
see the pair of you settled in that old Grange of yours, 
talking like common tub-thumpers, and Uving hke the 
immortal gods ! But there's Bullifant waiting on the 
lawn ; I'm just going to have a turn to keep myself in 
fettle. We have had a pleasant jaw, young Selwyn; 
take it for fun or earnest, as you like. I'm a strong 
friend, but, foregad, they that cross me may look out." 

Up to that point I had really enjoyed my interview 
with Mr. BeU. He had not unsuccessfully acted the 
part of a bluflf, free-spoken farmer, with bits of wildness 
and wickedness peeping up from the past as it were, 
but they were piquant rather than revolting — at least 
they were so after a hearty meal and over a cigar and 
wine. It is almost impossible to give the reader an 
adequate idea of his conversation, but the last sentence 
was accompanied by a scowl that revived in all its 
force the first bad impression. Until then he had not 
in the most distant way alluded to what must have 
proved a point of contention between us, but there was 
an unmistakable threat in his look. And then, just 
as one can teU that two plants must be of the same 
tribe as soon as they are placed together, the square 
evil face of the man Bullifant seemed to bring out all 
the significance of what was bad in his master's. He 
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was a strong-looking fellow too, as he stood there with his 
coat off holding the boxing-gloves, and ready for practice. 

Before advancing more than half a mile on my way 
home I was beginning to call myself everything that 
was stupid for not catching Mr. BelFs meaning more 
alertly. At the time I had taken his chaff about his 
sister and her farm as only a clumsy and ill-bred jest, 
now I saw that she was practically offered me as a 
bribe. " With a beating as an alternative," I muttered 
to myself, and walked on moodily, framing the sarcastic 
retorts that I might have made. To imagine the 
briUiant things I had never said was a favourite amuse- 
ment, and it gradually soothed my annoyance. 

The evening was cool and clear and pleasant. It 
was term day, the twelfth of May, and as I made a 
near cut across the hills I saw one or two belated flit- 
tings passing along the highway. One appeared to 
have just left Mr. Bell's cottages, and was moving 
slowly in my direction. At the distance I could see 
no more than that it was a poor handful of furniture 
dragged by a skinny pony. There were groups of 
little children, evidently new-comers, looking where 
the swallows built under the cart-shed roof, and taking 
note of the hedges and pools by which they would 
play for the next twelve months. And I thought of 
the sunny May days long ago, when I used to sit within 
the iron gates at the Grange and watch the flittings go 
by, and wonder whence the people came and whither 
they were going. 

I must have dawdled on the way, for at various 
points I caught sight of the shabby little cart crawling 
round the winding road, as if making a dStour to reach 
the same destination as myseK; but then I was as easily 
amused as a baby, and stood ever so long watching the 
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lapwings on a rough field, where the green corn-shoots 
hardly covered the stones. When a black rook came 
slinking over the hedge or round the elms in search of 
plovers* eggs, or a sea-gull winged his way from the 
breeding pond to the burns, it was amusing to see how 
the fierce and graceful pewits rose and flew and stooped 
at the large intruders. Then a ridge of moorland had 
to be crossed, and a pair of curlews set up a screaming 
such as no other birds can raise, and I lost some time 
in searching for the nest. Then came on that evening 
stillness so characteristic of the hills, and I mused and 
loitered, so that when I came down Deneside to the 
Grange it was almost dark imder the leafy beeches, and 
the very rooks were becoming silent, except for the 
cawing that arose when some belated forager came home 
from meadow or potato-field. 

From habit — ^for it was an old and favourite haunt 
— I had come down the middle of the Dene, and was 
just going to leap the fence at the labmnum tree and 
run down the hill to the orchard, when my eye was 
arrested by a cart that had apparently stuck in the 
road, no unusual occurrence, since the " Sandy Lonnon," 
as it is called, was- little more than a rut. I was about 
to pass on, for, at a hasty glance, it seemed to contain 
only a mugger's stock-in-trade, and the woman in charge 
might very well have been taken for a Yetholm gypsy. 
She had placed a couple of stones behind the wheels, 
and was evidently resting the pony and herself, for she 
sat on a sod smoking a clay pipe, and at the same time 
suckling a baby at her brown breast, while several other 
children were talking and quarrelling in the cart. But 
she hailed me by name, and, at a second look, I saw 
that her large mouth and big vacant eyes were those of 
no gypsy, and that the pony was not loaded with earthen- 
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ware, but with the goods and chattels of a very poor 
house. 

" God bless and save us ! " said the woman without 
rising,and scarcely taking the pipe out of her mouth. "Are 
ee no ma laddie ? Are ee no Maister Wullie ? The 
Lord be kind tiv you. Diveenomindo*me! Go iTn car- 
ried you on ma back as often as I'n carried a bag o' taties. 
Div ee no ken Bell Strutt, that was at White's farm ? " 

The voice sounded quite famihar, but it seemed in- 
credible that the buxom, rosy lass, who in Billy s more 
prosperous days used to vary her field labour by taking 
charge of httle Lil, was identical with the gaping 
battered woman before me ; only, the bloom goes oflf 
the outworker very soon, and she had a history that 
would have accounted for a still greater change. I 
often think of Bell Strutt when I hear people extol the 
beauty of country life in what they call the good old 
days. Her name was used almost as a proverb to 
express what was rude and coarse and ungainly, and 
yet I have a pleasant memory of the easy, good-natured 
way in which she let us children make her by turns 
a slave and a beast of burden. She left White's to 
become bondager in a family where there were grown- 
up sons, and the consequence may be imagined. I 
had not seen her from the time my schooling com- 
menced, but she had oscillated between the farms in 
the neighbourhood without ever going far away, and 
again and again had been, as the country folk euphem- 
istically said, "in trouble." Were it my purpose to 
depict the crime and vice and misery that existed 
even in our quiet valley. Bell Strutt would occupy a 
prominent position ; for though, since the aboHtion of 
the infamous bondage system, women Hke her have 
become fewer, they were common enough in my young 
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days, and are not yet extinct. Such elements entered 
but slightly into my childhood, however ; mother tried 
so vigilantly to keep sin and wickedness, at least in 
their ugly and hideous shapes, from our Uttle world — 
a useless precaution, for sooner or later they are sure 
to thrust themselves in. 

I find myself imconsciously beginning to apologise 
for introducing such a person, but it is hardly necessary, 
since her part is so slight, only I had some reason 
afterwards to remember a portion at least of her con- 
versation. No doubt the poor woman, Uttle accustomed 
to kindness of any sort, was surprised at the warmth 
of my recognition ; for if I am steadfast in Uttle else, 
I am at least steadfast in my love of old friends, and 
whatever had happened in intervening years to me, she 
was still Lil's good-natured nurse, whom we had so 
often romped with and teazed. 

" Eh ! Go set ! but ee are a big lad now," she said, 
"and desht the same bonny laugh as when ee used 
to sit cock-a-ride-a-roosy on Bell Strutt's shouthers! 
Dod, ee wad be a weight for them now ! Ma worrid ! 
the lasses'U be gettin* their eyes on you. They say 
White's lass is to mairry Maister BeU. Ma faith ! ee 
didna see me, but I saw ee and Miss BeU come linkin' 
doon the Skelter Brae. I didna ken whae ee were tiU 
I axed; but the workers a' said ee'd make a bonny 
couple, for she's the pick o' the basket, ma man." 

" But what on earth are you doing here at this time 
of night, Bell ? and where are you going to ? " I asked, 
to lead her away from this subject, and knowing that a 
denial of her inference would be so much regarded as 
a matter of coiu-se as to amoimt to a confirmation. 

" Ee may well ask," she answered ; " a lone wummin 
aye comes bad off at a flittin', for the hinds get the first 
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cairts, and Johnnie Heron o' Munt Pleesant had nothin' 
to send for the bits o' sticks but this powny. It fair 
took the reist here, an' sma* wonder, for it's been as far 
as Brantham the day a'ready, but it'll mebbe get on 
after a rest." 

"Itwasyou I saw leaving the Mains, then ?" I remarked. 

" Ay," she answered more shortly than she had yet 
spoken, "I've been byre-wummin at the Mains — it'll 
be tow years this verra day." 

" Are you not quitting a good place for a bad one ? " 
I asked, since Mount Pleasant was one of the most 
wretched farms in the county. 

" Faith, that's ower true," she replied. " But it's to 
get quit of a blackguard. Johnnie Heron may be poor, 
and he's a frolicsome man that takes his glass, only he's 
a hard striker, and Bullifant's feared for him." 

" Why, what on earth have you to do with Bullifant ? " 
I asked in surprise; and her awkward look, express- 
ing as near an approach to shame as she was capable 
of, supplied an answer. 

" Eh, Maister Wullie," she said, " there's nae iU in 
your mind, an' dinna ee put questions to a randy ; but 
desht look here," and she pulled her dress apart and 
pointed to a great bruise on her chest. " There's worse 
on the legs," she added ; " and if I hadna covered ma 
face, I'd a been the talk o' the country-side, flittin' wi' 
black eyes. A dad i' the lug or a clout on the jaw — 
she's no worth ca'in a wummin that couldna put up 
wi' that frae a man the worse o' drink — ^but no' bein' 
tied, when it came to kickin' an' layin' on wi' a thick 
stick, thinks I, it's full time I was liftin'." 

She spoke without any apparent anger or indigna- 
tion in the expressionless sing-song of her class. Had 
she been explaining that there were draughts in her 
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cottage, or that the chimney smoked, she could not 
have spoken with less emotion. "Ee see they learn 
blackguard ways in the toons," she added. " A canny 
coimtry hind's the best ; he may hit yin wi' a whup or 
a switch, or mebbe his open nieve, but he'll no lay on 
wi' a walkin' stick, and he doesna pimse you. Forbye, 
I was feared he would kill the bairns ; and if they did 
come in a queer way, Maister WuUie, IVe done my 
pairt to them. We Ve never come on the pairish yet ; 
and many's the lang day's work I've done wi' a babby 
at ma back, or sleepin' canny at the hedge-root. It's a 
providence that they a' came in the spring ; and now 
the awdest's workin'." 

" Let two of them run with me to the house, and I'll 
send over some milk and bread for their supper. It 
won't delay you a quarter of an hour," said I. " But 
did you not complain of this brutal treatment to BulH- 
fant's master ? " 

" Faix did I," said she. " Last Kirsummas, when he 
bleached me till I couldna walk, and what did he say ? 
' It's only his play,' says he ; * but here's a shillin' to 
get a dram, Bell Strutt,' for he was aye free o' his 
money ; and ' Bully,' says he, ' you'd best operate on the 
soft places. If there are any bones broken,' says he, 
' there'll be the devil to pay.' But Johnny Heron and 
him feU out comin' back frae Trunnion Fair, and 
bang as he is, Johnny leathered him at the comer o' the 
little plantin' at Cook's Stead, an' he'll think twice or 
he comes to Munt Pleesant." 

It was of httle use to explain what a sickening 
impression this produced, so I hurried off with two of 
the ragged, barefoot children, and soon came back with 
hunks of bread and cheese, and a can of milk for them, 
and a jug of beer for the mother. 
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They're no lang owre their meat," she said compla- 
cently, as, snarlmg and quarrelling with one another like 
a Htter of whelps, they hterally devoured the food ; "when 
it's first come, first serred, and nae leavin's for the hind- 
most, they soon learn to grab it up." She took a long 
swig at her ale, turned the jug upside down, knocked 
the dottle out of her pipe, refilled and relit it. Then 
rising to her feet, " Now you ramshackle awd hmmer," 
she said to the horse, " let's see if you can speel the 
brae. Gee up ! " and she gave it a smack with her ash 
sapling that sent it off at the trot ; and " It'll be rain 
or the momin*," she shouted as a sort of farewell to» me, 
as the pony, rejfreshed and stimulated, made a gigantic 
effort, and went tugging and scrambling up the hill. 

It was not much of her I thought as I turned 
homeward, though at another time the contrast between 
the sturdy girl of thirteen years ago and the miserable 
drudge, who was not immoral so much as non-moral, 
and who could no more be called shameless and im- 
modest than a cow or a horse could be called shameless 
or immodest — ^who was, indeed, in essentials a lower 
animal, with scarcely a hint of the decencies and refine- 
ment of humanity; the contrast, I say, might have 
suppHed endless food for reflection, especially as it was 
heightened by the fact that memory only retained what 
the eyes of a child had seen. But the one fact of 
which I took full cognisance was, that the cowardly, 
woman-beating hound from whom she was practically 
fleeing was the favoured servant, almost the friend, of 
Mr. Bell ; and among other things, the woman had let 
it out that his engagement to Lil was the common talk 
of the neighbourhood. And as I realised that he was 
only a shghtly more refined brute than the other, and 
called up at the same time the many proofs I had of 
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Lil*s sterling goodness, and the true delicacy and gentle- 
ness that were only half concealed by the frank, brusque 
ways, my whole being rose in rebellion ; for I saw 
well that his persistent attempts to secure her would 
have been put forth equally for a coveted horse or dog, 
for any instrument that would minister to his pleasure. 
And when the novelty had passed, it now required 
no stretch of the imagination to realise what the 
future was likely to be. 



CHAPTEE XVI 

LIFE AND DEATH 

In the quiet of old age I often sit on an outlying 
knoll of the Cheviots and watch the smoke risiQg from 
the hamlets, and the workers in the fields, and the 
swaUows skimming above biUowy com and grass, tiU 
the valley is aU peopled again with figures of my 
youth — dream-figures now — that act over and over 
again the scenes and incidents of life. Often it appears 
only a pageant, or a play to be viewed with nature's own 
passionless indifference; oftener stiU it awakens so 
much useless regret and pain, I cannot bear to think 
of it, I hasten away from the scene. 

My own weakness stands out very clearly now. 
Nearly everybody else seems to have had a fixed, 
definite object and purpose, for which he struggled, 
let the path be smooth or rugged, let the end be 
good or evil, while I drifted this way or that, in 
obedience to some stronger will and influence. If 
left to myself, I but loitered and dreamed in the sun- 
shine, while others sowed or harvested. My relations 
with the Bells fully illustrated this weakness of char- 
acter. I saw well that the acquaintanceship was 
dangerous and inconvenient, and, as far as James 
was concerned, almost longed for an opportunity to 
quarrel; but Miss Bell had piqued my curiosity. In 
physical beauty I did not think her equal to Lil, 
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whose figure was simply perfect, and whose face had 
an expression that combined sweetness and spirit to 
such a degree as made her outshine every rival, even 
in her poor work-a-day clothes ; but Miss Bell's mind 
was a bundle of contradictions I was curious to 
study. I think, too, one makes friends with the soul 
more easily than with the body, for the very reason 
that intellect has no sex. When there is even a 
suspicion of passion between a young man and a 
young woman, there are reserves and shynesses and 
embarrassments that may possibly enhance the mutual 
attraction, but are so many barriers to knowledge. 
How Kttle do lovers know one another till after they 
are married! 

On her side, Miss Bell was so preoccupied with 
anxiety for her brother, that everybody else was but as 
a pawn on the chessboard. Any one could see that she 
was capable of an engrossing passion, but so far it 
had never flushed her cheek, or kindled her eye. It 
seemed as though the love that one day might be 
a husband's was all flowing to him, leaving her heart, 
as far as all others were concerned, cold, nun-like, and 
virginal. In the absence of any a/rrUre pem^ie we 
became fast friends almost at once — I say absence 
of arridre pens^e, because I am sure that she was in- 
capable of any treachery; and if she caused an estrange- 
ment between Lil and me, it was by acting unconsciously 
as the instrument of her astute and imscrupulous 
brother, who no doubt divined that I was an obstacle 
in his path. Then my mother was an innocent accom- 
phce. She had hked Miss Bell from their first acquaint- 
ance, while Lil's virtues were not of a kind with which 
she had much real sympathy. At that time "Woodstock" 
had just come out, and we read it aloud in the afternoons, 
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Miss Bell either coming over to the Grange, or driving 
us to her farm at Grindon. 

I relished the conversations that followed these read- 
ings still more, because, as it became more and more 
difficult to see Lil, they were breaks in a lonely, dull 
existence. Lil at first used to deny me any private 
meeting, with a look as pleading and penitent as if 
she thought herself inflicting an unmerited hardship. 
But this passed away, and she avoided me pointedly, 
with even a show of anger and displeasure. Of course 
I had no means of learning how much care was taken 
that the gossip of the country-side should reach White's 
farm — indeed, I never thought there was anything 
to gossip about. Once or twice I walked across the 
hills with Miss Bell, but our talk was as impersonal 
as could be, only about books and art and poHtics. 
Not even her brother's name was mentioned after 
the first, when, perhaps, she noticed how dryly I 
received her condolences with me for having witnessed 
what she called their daily quarrel, and her assurance 
that he only said these things to vex her — he was 
not really bad. Yet we might have been seen arm 
in arm, for a love of service and attention was part 
of Miss Bell's curiously inconsistent character, where- 
in she differed from Lil, who would have laughed to 
scorn any attempt to help her over a stile or a rough 
piece of ground. I do not think we were ever to- 
gether without the fact, in some exaggerated form, 
finding its way to White's farm, and Lil was not so 
much above feminine weakness as not to feel a certain 
anger and jealousy, perhaps even a suspicion of con- 
tempt for the lover who appeared to acquiesce in 
her rebuff, and who consoled himself so easily. 

Yet if Lil had but known it, she so entirely engrossed 
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and monopolised that side of my nature to which love 
and tenderness and passion and constancy belong, that 
I could not then, if I had tried, have offered another 
even the meaningless compliments and pretty speeches 
and small gallantries which only a few weeks before 
had been at the service of any pretty young woman 
who cared to receive them as flippantly as they were 
offered. The very thought of her stirred warm, affec- 
tionate feelings. But with Miss Bell my companionship 
was purely intellectual. Even had I been disposed 
to make some romance out of the ridiculous circum- 
stances imder which I first met her, I could not have 
done so in face of my mother's gentle raillery, for 
the incident was one that seemed specially contrived 
to exercise her playful cynicismu And when she 
alluded to "the adventure of the ford," or to "the 
day, my dear, when he rescued you from the cows — 
or were they sheep, WiUie ? " we could not help laugh- 
ing heartily at ourselves. 

Beside her. Miss Bell seemed always merrier and 
homelier than she was at her own home. Even her 
aggressive Radicalism was held in check My mother 
would never discuss general principles. "There is no 
virtue in being poor," she said one day; "though if 
we were, 'we would desht have to put up wi'd,' as 
Johnny Tod said when his wife died. Fancy your- 
self gathering quickens in wooden clogs, a striped 
apron, and an ugly, and your hands ! — oh, monstrous 1 " 

"It would be unbearable for those brought up to 
ease and luxury; but if I had been bom to it — " 
began Miss Bell. 

"You would have been somebody else," said my 
mother, " and they would have called you Meg, or Bet, 
or Jean, and not taught you to read and think and 
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play and sketch, so that you could have stumped about 
quite contentedly in your clogs. By-the-bye, Willie," 
she added, changing the subject, "I am afraid old 
Frizzel is dying at last. The basket-maker has gone to 
see him. I wish you could invent a plan for getting to 
Brantham, for I would not like to know that he died in 
want of anything necessary." 

" Perhaps you would not mind driving me," suggested 
Miss Bell; "it will be quite a favour if you do, for I 
want to vis I : some relations who Uve quite close to the 
town. You could drop me there and take me up at 
night again. The men are so busy, my brother can 
scarcely spare one." 

"Be sure you choose a quiet horse then," said my 
mother, "for though Willie has proved his valour in 
regard to cows, he has not had much experience with 
the other quadruped." 

In this casual and accidental manner was arranged a 
little trip that was to bear consequences we never 
dreamt o£ The man Bullifant drove Miss Bell along 
to the Grange next morning, and jumped out to let me 
take his place beside her. "I hope your mother was 
only jesting last night," said she as I took the reins, "for 
they have given me a very spirited horse." She was a 
big, brown, high - stepping mare, just brought in from 
grass, and did indeed take so much of my attention, I 
scarcely noticed that Billy White, his daughter, and 
Elsie were all working in a field as we passed, and could 
not faU to see us. After passing the farm, the road for 
nearly two miles rises in a gentle ascent from the 
Skelter, and till we got over that ground I had no time 
for conversation. The mare pulled as if she meant to 
run away, but she calmed down considerably ere we 
entered upon the level run at the top, for I thought it 
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prudent to take it out of her at the start. "Your 
brother does not mind risking his horse-flesh with a 
muff/' I said, on beginning to feel comfortable as the 
mare settled down to a steady, easy trot. 

" Oh, he only laughed," she answered, " when I told 
him of your mother's warning. 'By Jingo,' said he, 
'I know these young college sparks better than 
that. He is not tied to his mother's apron-strings 
as fast as you think, Lou. Much thanks I would 
get for sending old Dobbin, who needs a lashing to 
do seven miles an hour. You shall have Sybil — 
young Selwyn likes to cut a dash as well as the 
rest of us.' And I didn't think he was altogether 
wrong," she concluded, with a smile. 

I laughed gaily, for the beautiful morning and the 
swift motion were exhilarating, and she added more 
seriously, "James has been very good recently, Mr. 
Selwyn. When you saw him, he had just come home 
from Newcastle, and after a meeting with his wild 
friends there, he is always full for days of nothing but 
cocking and cards and racing; but nobody ever gives 
me so much comfort as your mother. 'Don't worry 
him with your moral lessons, dear,' she says; 'I hate 
them myself. Nobody stands still. We are all get- 
ting either better or worse, and he is not what he 
was ; he is progressing in the right direction. So just be 
patient, and don't expect too much, and he will be none 
the worse in the end for having sown his wild oats.' " 

"Mother is not strong on moral lessons," said I, 
avoiding the subject of Mr. Bell. " Many a time when 
she ought to have given me a lecture, or perhaps a 
whipping, she went to the harp instead, and sang an 
old ballad. It seemed to act just as well — perhaps it 
made no difference." 
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Then we conversed about a hundred different topics, 
and I had never before seen her in a mood so gay 
and Kght-hearted and content. Perhaps her care and 
anxiety were at least temporarily removed ; perhaps 
the beauty of the morning and the freshness of the 
breeze acted on her physical constitution. At any 
rate, the time passed so swiftly, we thought the mare 
must have flown when we saw that the clustered 
Brantham houses, with blue sea as a background, lay 
at her feet. She pointed to a Uttle pantiled cottage 
on the wayside. "That is my destination," said she; 
"it is the home of an old aunt. But I will not stop 
now, as I want to make some purchases in Brantham 
for her, and I shall enjoy the walk back, and any time 
after tea will suit me for returning." So in a few 
minutes we were clattering up the High Street, which 
was very still and deserted at that season and at that 
time of the day. I set her down at a shop door, and 
in a few minutes Sybil was being imyoked by the 
hostler of the Red Lion. 

"Dear heart aUve! but it fairly does me good to 
see you again!" cried Mrs. Budle, as I entered the 
hostelry. She had an exclamatory style, from which 
the reader would scarcely guess at the comfortable, 
flattering, mine-hostess sort of tone in which she spoke. 
" And how is your dear, sweet mother ? Eh ! you rogue, 
it wasna her that got out down the street. No, thinks 
I when I saw a flutter of white muslin, that is no 
elderly lady — there'll be only one to dinner. Dear, dear, 
and me always thinking of you just as a bit laddie! 
But put off your things; whatever your business is, 
you'll get through it better after a snack of some- 
thing to eat; ay, and isn't it lucky! I must surely 
have dreamt you were coming, for we have the first 
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gooseberry puddin* of the summer, and rabbit-pie, 
and if this isna the time for rabbit-pie, it's Httle I 
know of cookery ; young half-grown rabbits mind, none 
of your tough old bucks and does for me." 

" Have with you ! " I answered gaily, and not with- 
out a touch of college impudence. " I am always ready 
to eat here ; and give me something to drink a health 
to the coming landlord ; but he's long on the way, Mrs. 
Budle. Every time I come back I expect to see the 
name on the sign-post altered, but there it is, 'Sarah 
Budle ' still. Mind you have the wedding at vacation 
time, for I'm sworn to dance at it; but I vow you get 
handsomer every year." 

"Deed, I wish that was true," she repKed, with her 
fat, good-humoured smile. " I've waited as patient as a 
lass o' one-and-twenty, Mr. Selwyn, for a poor neer-do- 
well that hasna a penny at the end, and mislooked a far 
better man, to be sure. None of your questions now, or 
I'll send Jenny to wait on you, for you could wile the 
secret jfrom a lamp-post with your clever, enticin' ways. 
Eh, I would have liked to speak to your mother, hinny, 
for there's nobody gives better advice." 

I was considerably surprised at this very unexpected 
reply, but affecting to misunderstand it, exclaimed, as 
she was arranging the dishes a maid had carried in, 
"Well, that is the way to talk; I must go over and 
congratulate Mr. White as soon as I get home." 

" Mr. White indeed ! " cried she, with a sniff of her 
nose. " Mr. White and a malison ! I think I may look 
above the Ukes of him. Not that he isna a presentable 
man either, I'm not to run down his shape and make, 
but as Mrs. Selwyn said in that very seat — she had 
come shopping, and put up here, as she always does, 
and was having a cup of tea, the dear heart — ' Mrs. 
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Selwyn/ I says, 'feelins isna everything/ says I. 
*Very true indeed, Mrs. Budle,' says she, with her 
pernickety white fingers holding a teacup half-way to 
her mouth, 'there are many things to be considered/ 
' Indeed and that's a word to think about,' says I, for 
she knew what it was to be a widow, poor lady ; and 
* There are many things to be considered,' quoth she. 
I could get plenty of men to come here and Uve on 
the fat of the land, and spend what httle I've saved, 
and spoil the business." 

" When you talk in that strain," I remarked, " I can 
see it's all up with poor Billy White. Ah, Mrs. Budle, 
you handsome women are all ahke, always jilting men 
and breaking their hearts. You are a cruel deceiver/' 

" Faith no," she answered, " 'twas him played deceiver, 
coming swaggering and bragging here, and making a fool 
of me. But the landlord of the Talbots — he's a nice man, 
and a widower, and we don't run agin one another, for he 
does the commercial and me the postin' and the quality — 
says he, ' A warm party like you, Sarah Budle, is thro win' 
yourself away on a man like White,' and he drives me out 
in a buggy one Sunday. * That's his mansion,' says he, 
that's the White House,' and points me qut a tumble- 
down place not fit for pigs to live in. ' And there's the 
estate,' quo' he, showing a few bare fields. ' He told you 
he was in debt,' he says, and takes me to the Httle pubHc- 
house and sets the landlord talking. ' He told you it was 
a little gentlemanly debt,' quoth he, ' and there's hillocks 
and tons and mountains of it.' Just a few days after 
comes Mr. White, bold and lordly, into the Bed Lion, 
and put me all in a fluster. He's not a man you can 
refuse anjrthing, and he filled himself with meat and 
drink, and 'By thunder! Mis. Budle/ says he, 'you get 
a bargain in me. It'll be an honour to you to have one 

Q 
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of the landed gentry in the Red Lion. Itll make the 
best of them proud to come. And when I call myself a 
man/ quo* he, stroking his red beard and throwing out 
his chest, ' let any three of your Brantham sparks come 
and deny it. And I've screwed myself up to the point, 
for love of you I'll be a publican. There's a trifle on the 
land and something due to the leeches of tradespeople, 
but look what you get, Mrs. Budle.* Faith, I was just 
about carried off my feet, for he has a way with him. 
Master Selwyn, there's no denyin' it ; but it was a busy 
day, and customers came in, and" — the buxom widow's 
deep bosom heaved with a great sigh, and her eyes over- 
flowed with sentiment, as if she had sacrificed her feelings 
from a sense of duty. I had not interrupted her mono- 
logue, for I was hard at work clearing the table, and she 
dehvered it in bits as she went out and in, now to serve 
a thirsty caller, now to bring a dish or to talk to the 
waiting-maid. 

" For the love of goodness. Master Selwyn, say nothing 
about this — ^nothing to set him on the rampage," she 
said, as I was Hghting a cigar and preparing to go about 
my errand, " except it be to tell your mother, for it would 
be a comfort to have her advice. Eh, lad, but there's 
few like her, and she kens what a widow's feelins is. 
I'll never forget her wise word, ' There are many things 
to be considered,' quo' she, with the china teacup half- 
way to her mouth. My, but you are a big young man 
now" — this as I rose to go. "A bit shm, but you'll 
begin to furnish and fill out soon. Tell her, hinny, my 
mind is not fair made up yet." 

Then I went away down the street with a half- 
smile on my face, and I dare say a bit of after-dinner 
swagger in my gait, wholly forgetful of the serious 
part of my business, but moralising to myself on the 
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widow. "There are two persons, or at least two 
elements, in us all, even in her," I thought ; " there is 
the body, which says ' Billy ; ' there is the soul, or what 
stands for it, cries 'Talbot/ Love pulls one way, 
Calculation — a Budleism for soul — epulis the other. 
What is woman in her hankers after the man; what 
is shrewd hostess eyes the money-bags;" and so I 
went on, almost laughing as I imagined my mother 
poising her cup, and weighing her words, so as to make 
her sentences colourless, and not to commit herself, 
and how dismayed she would be at finding any mean- 
ing attached to them. My face, I dare say, expressed 
the nature of my thoughts; for I remember a pretty 
girl who had evidently mistaken the look, and blushed 
and half-smiled, as though not sorry to be ogled by 
such a gay and handsome youth. It was one of the 
unaccountable moments of happiness which come 
without apparent cause or reason; and no doubt as 
I knocked at the door of old Frizzel's mean room 1 
was a picture of health and bounding hfe. What 
makes me think so much of that aspect is because 
the scene within offered such a strong contrast. But 
humanity is all like that. Scenes of life and scenes 
of death, what a thin partition divides them ! 

The distinction is not necessarily that between Joy 
and Sorrow. There was nothing particularly joyful 
about the widow as she deUberated between love, or 
to be plain, lust and avarice, though with her comely 
face and buxom figure she was life at its ripest, and 
there was nothing at all sorrowful in Frizzel's room. 
The basket-maker, who opened the door, was himself 
threescore and ten, and at that age the natural 
stoicism of the poor is accentuated. "I'm thinkin' 
he's nearly by wi'd this turn," were almost his first 
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words. " And the funny thing is, the doctor says he's 
no' dyin' o' age, but some lang-nebbut affaiction o' 
the hairt. If mine lasts as long, I'll be satisfied. Man, 
I wish we could get him into bed, so that he might 
have a fair strae death. It's a heathenish-lookin' thing 
for him to pass in an albow-chair, and me doin' a son's 
pairt to him, and we always havin' been dacent folk." 

He spoke in no very subdued tones, and the old 
man, who seemed to retain his faculties in a way, 
though his mind wandered, said querulously from the 
arm-chair where he sat — I forget what he was like, 
all except his attenuated legs, and his wrinkled, hairy- 
hands — " The mother was a yatterin', yammerin' body, 
and the bairn's a gomeril. I've gotten up and lain 
doon, night and day, for a hunner and twimty year " — 
of course this was only a common form of miscalcula- 
tion, he could not have been much more than ninety — 
" and I'm no gan to bed in the day-time, I'm no gan 
to bed, I tell you." 

" Haud your tongue, and dae as you like, then, you 
awd cuddy," said his son; "but here's Maister Selwyn 
come — ^he's bringed you things to eat, and brandy and 
wine, and money to get mair, div you imderstand 
that ? " He poured out and gave his father a glass 
of wine, which seemed to fire his blood a little. It 
was painful, yet interesting, to note the flickering of 
his decayed mind. He had completely forgotten both 
me and my previous visit; the last decades of life, 
indeed, seemed all wiped out of his memory, but of 
things transacted in his prime he spoke with astonish- 
ing clearness. 

"Whae did you ca' this?" he asked, after he had 
sipped the wine, and perhaps felt a little glow at his 
heart. 
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"Did I no tell you before, you donnart awd man, 
it was Mr. Selwyn — Mr. Selwyn o' the Grange," shouted 
his son, who seemed to think dying people not quick 
of hearing. 

"Selwyn," said the old man, and his feeble hands 
made as if he would pull his forelock in rustic saluta- 
tion, but from his conversation he seemed one moment 
to remember, and the next to forget there was anybody 
present. "Selwyn," he soliloquised, 'Selwyn o' the 
Grange — a fandanderin' body, nowther gentry nor 
common folk — never did a hand's turn that I mind, 
and never did ill owther. But I would ca' him a 
'sponsible man for a' that." 

"He takes you for awd Mr. Selwyn," remarked the 
basket-maker. " It's nae gud tryin' to put him right. 
Sit you doon and rest you, Maister Willie. This is what 
we mun a' come to, hinny. Hout, there's nae ill in his 
havers. Lord, Lord, he'U talk by the 'oor about the folk 
of langsyne, and often he doesna ken even me." 

"Mr. Selwyn, sir," went on the old man with a 
transient return to the present, but still taking me for 
my long dead relation, " Adam aye said you was a simple 
sowl, and a fandanderin' man ! ' But if he is daft,' says 
I, ' and there's no denyin' it, for he can nowther han(Ue 
a gun nor haud the plough-stilts, stiU he's canny, an' he's 
fair, and except that he blins hissel' ower prented books, 
and sometimes gans glowrin' aboot like an eediot, I ca' 
him 'sponsible,' says I, but he wadna hear it. ' Frizzel,' 
says he, " I'll have no half-gentry to make or mar in my 
affairs.' So he gets the Brantham 'tomey to come out 
on a hirin' day, when Simon an' the rest were a' away, an' 
I yoked Black Bess — there wasna another at the Red 
Scaur could ha' done't, for she was a wicked jdn — and 
druv them up the bum. ' Jock,' says the awd man to 
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the herd, ' I've fell oot wi' Simon ; he licked me as if I 
was a bairn/ says he, fair greetin' wi' rage. *I only 
said I'd whup the back of him for wantin' to plough up 
the low pasturs, and, says he, " Faither as you are," says 
he, " I'll feU you if you lift a hand," me that's gathered it 
a' for him, John, and desht because I made a kind o' 
shape at him wi' the whup, up he gets and on to his awd 
faither like murder, and by God he'll have to pay for it ! 
I've no left him a penny piece,' says he." 

I was aU agog now, for many a time I had listened 
while Mark tried to guess what had happened at the 
notable interview between the father and son, but the 
basket-maker checked my eager questions. 

"Whisht, whisht, Willie, my man," he said; *'he'U 
never answer, or mebbe he'U turn dour and say no 
another word. Wet your whusslo wi' this, hinny," he 
said, again ojffering his father a little wine. The old man 
evidently liked it, and made a greedy attempt to gulp it 
down, but he was too feeble, he could only sip. How- 
ever, it seemed to give him strength. 

" ' Jock,' says Adam," thus he went on, *' ' you always 
had an eye for bestial, and if you hadna been sae dooms 
fond o' that servant lassie, it would ha' been share and 
share alike wi' you an' Simon, awder though he be, but 
now you'll get it a', every penny, and the onnatural 
viUain'U have to work for his leevin'.' Jock didna fair 
take it in at first, but they summered it and wintered it 
till a' was plain. Then the daft sowl turns to Adam. 
'Faither,' says he, 'if Simon's bad to you, as lang as 
I'm alive you're welcome to bed and board, but as to 
your money, I'm contented, and you needna make any 
wull about it, for if I had a pock on my shouthers 
beggin', I wouldna take a penny on't' I ga' him a 
dunch wi' my elbow, an' teUed him no to be rash. But 
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they were a strong, domineering clan them Harbottles, 
as hard to guide as young bulls. *Then you'll never 
get another chance, you poor-spirited lubbard,' cries 
Adam. ' Put his sons in instead,' says he to the lawyer. 
Sjme his eye feU on the cradle John's good-daughter 
was rockin' in the butt — we were in the ben. * Lad 
or lass ? ' says he. ' Lad,' says she. ' Men and cows 
and horses,' says he, ' have a kind o' common natur — 
they whiles cast back at the second cross, and you and 
the servant lass,' says he to John, 'have no been weel 
paired. It's a poor litter,' says he ; ' they're owre thin 
in the fore-quarters — you'll see them oot. Put in his 
eldest survivin' grandson,' says he, speakin' like a book to 
the 'tomey, an' he did it, an' I put my criss-cross at the 
bottom, and so did the young wife rockin' the cradle. Eh, 
they're a' deid now, the 'tomey and the young wife rockin' 
the cradle, and John an' a'. Ned Frizzel comes next, an' 
he's no sorry. A hunner and twunty year is owre lang 
for ony man to leeve. By that time he's fair tired wi'd." 

It had taken the old man a long time to tell all this, 
for often he stopped, often he wandered away to irrele- 
vant incidents by me forgotten, since it took aU my 
attention to extract from his maunderings the story as 
set down, or rather the hints of which I could scarcely 
puzzle the meaning. But now he seemed quite worn 
out. " Lord, hinny," said the basket-maker, " I'm feared 
he's away this time fair. Well, it's an ease, for he's had 
a sair time this ten, ay, you may say this twunty year 
back. I'll try him wi' a drop brandy, for there's mair to 
tell, I'm sure. Hoy, dad," he ahnost shouted, " here's 
what'U warm the cockles o' your awd heart. Wadna 
you bested death yet, hinny, but for that muckle lang- 
worded ajffaiction o' the hairt ? " 

The old man tasted a spoonful of brandy and revived, 
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but to our disappointment took up a new theme. 
"Bairn," he said to his septuagenarian son, "there's a 
pund or tow below the bed. You'll lay your faither 
amang his folk oot on Skelterside. I'll warrant you've 
only to ask an' the carrier'U take out the box, or you 
might get a lift in ane o' the mill cairts, though some 
would ca' it unchancy to take a coflSn wi' meal Ay, 
she was a yatterin', yammerin' body the wife, but we're 
a' quiet there." 

His memory had got into another vein, but when 
his son shouted, " You wannerin' body, have I no 
tell'd you a'ready that, as sure as I hope somebody'll 
do the same by me, I'll see you planted among the 
rest ? But what was't you was tellin' Maister Selwyn ? " 

Again the old man's hand moved as though he 
would touch his forelock, and apparently the name 
recalled his former line of thought, for he recom- 
menced just where he had left ojQF. " Jock wasna 
for takin' the doggymant, as the 'tomey ca'd it ; ' But,' 
says I, kennin' the natur o' the man, 'you fool,' says 
I, 'it'll always help you to see the money's right 
guided; it'U be like bit and curb on Simon,' says I. 
'Frizzel, you're right,' says he, and pat it in his kist 
' May it bide there,' says he, ' for sorrow only can 
bring it out,' and Adam swore us a' to be quiet an' 
no let Simon ken, for he was feared o' another 
leatherin; 'But I'll die laughin now,' says he, 'for 
oot o' the verra grave I'll best Simon.' And I pro- 
mised never to say owt as lang as Jock leeved, but 
now they tell me he's deid, I'd like the babby that 
was sleepia' in its cradle to ken, that is to say, if he 
didna bum the paper, for sair I'm thinkin' he might 
dae that. But it's weary, tirin' work talkin.' Dod ! I 
mind when at tossin' hay or forkin' com, at shearin' 
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an' mawin' wi' the scythe, I could work any other 
man ojff his legs, and few there were what didna ken 
how Ned Frizzel had a strong hand an' a quiet tongue, 
and now it's come to this, I can only sit in a chair and 
clatter like a yammerin' wummun, an' tired wi' that — 
tired even wi' that," he repeated, his head drooping 
forward, and he going off into a sort of doze. 

" That's what I ca' makin' a rare teugh fight,' said the 
basket-maker, regarding the gaunt, shrunken figure of 
his father with a certain pride. " Man, the country 
doesna breed sic men now. He aye hated gamekeepers, 
and when he was my age, that's threescore and ten — 
and a man's past his best by then, Maister Willie — ^he 
could fight ony tow o' them. But you mun be gettin' 
back, or the mistress'll weary, and I'll just keep watchin' 
here till the end. I've noticed an awd dog, hinny, when 
it wants to die it creeps away into a dark comer, as if 
the brute beast had a half notion what was dacent, and 
I'm thinkin' that faither, if he was as he used to be, 
wadna desht care muckle to ken that ony eyes but mine 
(especially young eyes, Maister Willie) should look on 
at his last tuggin' an' wrastlin' wi' the enemy, for he'U never 
gie in canny ; he'll waken up and fight for it ; an' he's aye 
ca'd me a fool, but we ken one another for a' that, hinny." 

I was ashamed of myself for needing such a hint, and 
though sometimes I had almost been on the point of 
smiling at the strange, uncompromising terms that flew 
between father and son, I very weU understood that 
the habitual language really meant nothing, and that 
although incapable of anything like fondness, the two 
men had a certain rough natural affection and respect 
for one another. Indeed, never before had I such a high 
opinion of the basket-maker as when I left him at his 
father's deathbed. 



CHAPTER XVII 

FAMILY QUARRELS 

In those days I had thought very little of death, and 

despite the words of the basket-maker, I did not realise 

that the ancient hind was standing on its portals. He 

lived, he breathed, he spoke, he showed no fear, he bade 

no farewell — ^if this was really the last scene of all, it 

seemed to my inexperienced mind to lack the impres- 

siveness with which imagination had invested death. 

Not the approach of death, but the bitterness of old age 

produced the sober and melancholy mood in which I went 

away. To my eye decay presented no redeeming feature. 

All the surroundings were poor and squahd. The room 

was miserably furnished, and not over-clean, and the 

man's work-a-day dress was patched and tattered. His 

gaunt feeble body ojBfered a picture of ruin; and the 

mind, automatically recalling the past, but rapidly losing 

its grip of the present, was equally suggestive of decay ; 

in homely country phrase, he was " breaking up," and to 

me it seemed a revolting process. I touch upon it only 

to account for the slowness with which I grasped the fiill 

significance of his rambling talk. It reads more plainly 

now than it did then, for memory has seized and held 

fast those parts which, upon reflection, assumed meaning 

and purport, and I have forgotten what was unessential 

Very dimly indeed do I recall the old man's references 

to scenes at fair and hiring, to Sir Hugh and his keepers, 
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to ploughing matclies, and drinking bouts and fights. 
My attention did not dwell on them, but concentrated 
itself on the story of the Harbottles. 

It was most unfortunate, as events turned out, that I 
had to drive home Miss Bell, for thoughtlessly enough 
I described the whole scene to her. No doubt it was 
imprudent, and I would not have done ao after a night's 
reflection, but the circumstances made this confidence 
almost unavoidable. First of all, I had to apologise for 
being late. Before going out I had dawdled, listening to 
the landlady's discursive gossip about her sweethearts ; 
then at least a couple of hours were passed by the sick 
man ; and it takes some time before one can get a horse 
and trap away from a country inn, especially as Sybil, 
refreshed by her com and rest, had become so Uvely 
that the lad in attendance had to seek out the head 
hostler ere she could be harnessed — a fine rearing and 
plunging she made before darting down the street at a 
pace that made the fishwomen scatter to right and left, 
and taxed my skiU to get her safely round the comers. 
Miss Bell was waiting in her bonnet and cape, and it 
never occurred to me to do anything but give the true 
reason for my delay. We had been on such pleasant, 
friendly terms in the morning that a youth would have 
been very cautious indeed to suspect any indiscretion in 
teUing her. Besides, she had the keenest possible interest 
in such scenes ; and as there are hills on the Brantham 
road which even Sybil was glad to ascend quietly, Miss 
Bell had abundant opportunities for putting all the ques- 
tions she could think of, and long ere the Mains was 
in sight was possessed of the whole story. I thought 
then, and I think now, her curiosity sprang from no 
other cause than a lively interest in all that pertains to 
humanity, but a shrewder head would no doubt have 
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looked beyond and considered the hands in which she 
might be a tool 

"The 'kist' is a very 'kenspeckle' one," she said; 
"there are two like it in the cottage I have just left, 
one for meal, and one for Sunday clothes. But just 
fancy 1 John Shepherd for all those years has had 
in his box a ^weapon for toppling over his affluent 
brother. I wonder if Simon knows. Probably not, 
for secretiveness is in the very bone of the peasant, 
and the few who knew would keep it to themselves. 
Poor people dare not be frank" 

"He could not know," I said decidedly. "No man 
conscious of possessing the property of another could 
have fallen into such regular, methodical habits ; why, 
the cottage wives set their clocks by him." Then as 
various circumstances, hitherto inexplicable, came up 
in a new Hght, "But he has suspected something," I 
exclaimed, "or rather he has felt it. I used to put 
many things down to a sort of moral ascendency on 
the part of his brother, which are much more easily 
accounted for." 

"Surely," remarked Miss Bell, "John is either a 
virtuous poor man, such as old writers made fables of, 
or a monomaniac. I at all events have noticed nothing 
mad or silly about him. This must be genuine — it is 
the humble philosopher's contempt of wealth. Why, it 
is altogether splendid! But if accounts be true, the 
young man at the Red Scaur is very different. I know 
him only by sight — a clumsy, heavy, dull-looking hind — 
walks to church with a forward stoop, as if he fancied 
the plough still in front of him, and trails his feet as 
though each clog bore a hundredweight of mud. I 
do not always laugh with my brother, but when he 
mimics Mark and Martha, first the clodpole, and then 
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the bitter, sharp-tongued farmer's wife, it is so like 
them, one camiot help being amused." 

"Miss Bell," said I with a flushed face, "when we 
were children, Mark Harbottle and I played together 
like two brothers, and if I say little about him, it is 
because he is the only man who makes me ashamed 
of mysel£ You would not laugh at his hodden-gray 
if you knew what a kind and patient and loyal heart 
is beneath it. He is worth more than all the rest of 
us put together," I concluded, with an energy that 
startled myself. 

" He has a very generous friend, at any rate," laughed 
Miss BelL "Forgive me this time, Mr. Selwyn, and I 
promise never to do it again. I will respect him from 
his burr to his clogs." Her voice still had a Httle 
touch of mockery, for like many proud young ladies 
who like to keep others right, she was very impatient 
of anything in the shape of rebuke. But at this point 
Sybil, having surmounted the hill, began to make such 
demands on my attention, that it was diflScult to keep 
up conversation, and I was by no means sorry to hand 
the reins to Mr. Bell, who was waiting for us at the 
Grange. 

The evening was not very far advanced, and I was 
anxious to see Mark before bedtime. "He is most 
likely working on White's farm, I said to myself, not 
without a touch of that self-reproach which recently I 
could not help mingling with my thought of his quiet 
and practical devotion. I did not delay five minutes, 
for my mother was out, and I was afraid that if she 
came in we might get talking till it was too late. 

There was a hill on the way to the Bed Scaur from 
which I could see all the fields, but there was not a 
human figure in any of them. They all lay green 
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and quiet, with the Skelter babbling down their midst 
in the June night. Apparently Lil and Elsie were not 
in the house, for the home-going cadger's cart stopped at 
the gate, and Billy himself came out, and I saw that he 
brought some chickens and got some money, and the 
cart had scarcely started ere he began to cut across the 
fields by a road that led him out at the public-house. 
He had always been a bit of a harum-scarum, who was 
expected to come home from fair or market ranting and 
singing and jovially drunk, but a score of his neigh- 
bours did that, and nothing was thought of it. Latterly, 
however, it was often hinted by the gossips that the 
love of drink was mastering him, and that every shilling 
he could lay hands on was, as they said, " melted," and 
that the debt and poverty of the household were largely 
due to this weakness. I think scandal would have 
been still more astir if Billy had not been such a 
favourite with the women. Even Mrs. Budle, when 
raking all his faults together to excuse her own un- 
faithfulness, did not refer to this — ^but with her it 
might be against professional interest to do so. My 
mother, who had no such incentive, tried invariably 
to make out that the reports were exaggerated, and 
found a great excuse in his misfortunes ; but gentle and 
refined as she was, I think she was woman enough to 
like his boisterous laugh, and big simple face, and his 
loud "By thunder!" Lil probably reproached him in 
private, for the fondness that existed before she was 
old enough to cross him had long passed away, and 
been replaced by the jarring discord that spoke plainly 
of quarrels ; but she kept it all to herself and Elsie. 

And walking across the green summer fields in the 
still evening, the sight of Billy flying to the public- 
house simply forced me into realising the sadness and 
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diflSiculty of her position. Ernst ist das leben ! Yes, 
it seemed that even I, who, like my mother, was not 
by temperament disposed to take Ufe very seriously, 
was being dragged into its Tmielstrdm, I tried hard 
to shut my eyes to what was ugly and disagreeable. 
I loved Lil passionately, but fain would have idealised 
her, fain have recognised her only in beautiful and 
picturesque situations. To see her in a broad straw 
hat tedding hay in the meadow, a cool shadow on her 
cheek, her attitudes free and graceful; to watch her 
with milk-pail on her head, the poise displaying to 
full advantage her straight and splendidly-proportioned 
figure, was pleasant enough ; but there were aspects of 
her life which I hated to think of, rough, grimy tasks 
in field and byre, tasks perfonned with sweat and pain, 
amid filth and evil odours; and with these I classed 
the business of managing a besotted father. Earnest 
indeed was life to her, and yet she did not shirk any 
of it, not the hard labour, not the duty, or what she 
esteemed duty, to her father, not even the toil which 
had often to be performed in company with the Bell 
Strutts — the foul-mouthed workers of the field. Other 
girls, no doubt, had done as much, but they sank into 
the surrounding element, she remained unsoiled and 
uncontaminated. There was an old fish-stew at the 
Grange, a foul, neglected pond, full of mud and rotten 
leafage, that would have been drained long ago but that 
we liked to see the water-Ulies that every Jime opened 
their pure white flowers on its surface; and often I 
likened her to a lily, growing fair and unsullied amid 
pollution. 

But I was outside of all that was most serious in her 
life, and sometimes I envied Mark because his experience 
was so much akin to hers ; she could talk to him in the 
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most ordinary way about their common difficulties. And 
he took them all in a matter-of-fact helpful way, noth- 
ing appearing to him out of the usual, he being un- 
troubled with the fastidious tastes that in my case were 
continually being jarred, or an imagination that pictured 
anything but the plain and obvious. I was always 
fancjdng things more horrible than they were ; he seemed 
to have no capacity for contemplation, his mind went off 
instinctively in search of a remedy. At the time I did 
not think of it. Truth to tell, my better education, 
birth, and training disposed me to feel superior to him. 
In the day-dreams bom of youth and idleness — those 
frankly egotistic romances of which the inventor was 
always hero — ^he figured as the meritorious drudge, the 
faithful humble friend, whose devotion to the chief 
personage was a reward in itself. He was Strap to 
Roderick Random. 

I paused to linger and think, and to this day I recall 
with shame that unworthy moment of my life ; for surely 
the father of evil himself suggested the idea that curbed 
my impetuosity. Old Frizzel's secret was, so to speak, 
the key of the enchanted castle ; was I to hand it over 
to another, and let him have the honour of delivering 
the princess ? How far would Lil's gratitude extend in 
that case ? Instinctively I knew she would welcome an 
excuse for breaking her engagement with Mr. Bell, and 
then she was estranged from me, and angry. What if, 
in her simple way, she grew to think the humble, single- 
hearted devotion and service of Mark more worthy of 
reward than my — as she no doubt considered it — ^flicker- 
ing and capricious love ? On the other hand, how easy 
it would be to take the thing in my own hand and work 
on Simon's fear and avarice ! It was the first time I had 
sounded my capacity for wickedness. Those who credit 
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me with a sunny and simple innocence will probably 
find it hard to beUeve that I could seriously meditate a 
crime, but had I not actually fled from the temptation, 
it is certain I would have succumbed to it. Only a 
thought as to how single-hearted Mark would have acted 
under the circumstances, and another as to the opinion 
Lil was likely to form, and I literally ran as fast as I 
could to the Ked Scaur, lest I should yield so far as 
even to hesitate. To him alone should the facts be told. 

Fate had ruled that I should not so easily get rid of 
my burden. The first person I met at the Red Scaur 
was old Simon himself. Old did I eay ? He never 
seemed a bit older. There was something clear and 
keen, cold and resolute and stem about him, against which 
the advance of years seemed powerless. " Gud e'en, Mr. 
Selwyn," said he. " Ten minutes later, and we'd a' been 
bedded. What airand brings you so late ? " 

" It's about Mark," I stammered, taken aback by his 
direct question. 

"Then you'll get your labour for your pains," he 
answered grimly. "I'm done wi' the scooneril, and no 
a word will I Ksten to. After me keepin' him here these 
years, an' meatin an' cleadin' him ! You'll excuse me, 
Mr. Selwyn; we plain farm-folk have to be up in the 
mornin'. We canna, lie a-bed to a' oors like you gentry." 

He would have shut the door in my face, but at that 
moment his wife pushed forward, evidently in some 
agitation, for otherwise she would not have shown her- 
self half prepared for bed, a red plaid hastily twisted 
round her lean figure, and a white nightcap above her 
wintry face. " Wull you^ though ? " she said bitterly to 
her husband. "I rue the day I saw you, and never 
before did a stranger hear me say the like o' that. If 
you've no regaird for your own blood, thank the Lord 
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I'm of a diflferent faimily, and no a Harbottle. Sorrow 
take the chance brought me among you ! But I'll do 
my pairt in spite of your teeth. This spark Selwyn was 
aye a flee-by-the-sky bairn, but it isna amiss o' him to 
come, and I'll listen to him if you wunna. Mind that ! " 

By this I had gained time to gather my wits, and I 
saw that something had happened, so I answered as 
simply and innocently as I could, " Can I not see Mark, 
Mrs. Harbottle? I've been at Brantham all day, and 
did not get home tiU late, and there was something I 
wanted to speak to him about particularly." 

" D'ye no ken he's left, then ? " she asked in surprise. 
Then in a different tone — and it was curious to watch 
how she tried to pump some geniality into her bitter 
features — " I kenned he wasna the lad to make a com- 
mon talk o' faimily maitters. Hout, his uncle an' him 
had a bit tift. Men-folk are always bickerin', and I — ^but 
I'm only an awd wife — ^got a glijff, for he went away in 
a passion — ^went to the Grange, we heard. Did your 
mother no tell you ? But she's a silly bo — I mean awfii' 
fond o' her laddie, and what wi' her *my dearin" and 
fondness, for she treats you more Kke a canary than a 
hempy bairn — would forget aboot Mark, though he's 
been there nearly a' day." 

"I didn't see her. I scarcely entered the house," I 
explained ; " I was in such a hurry." 

"Did I no say the bairn was a fair flee-by-the-sky?" 
she cried. " You've long legs if you havena much sense, 
my man. Depend upon't, he's there yet. Run back as 
hard as you can dicker, and tell him his auntie'll keep 
his place warm, and we'll expect him in the momin', if 
no the night, for his uncle didna mean half he said." 

" I'm sure he isn't there," I said, " else he would have 
come out when the trap stopped. He'll be up the bum." 
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"No," she said gravely, "it's his only holt. You're a 
daft laddie, Maister Selwyn, but youVe glimmerins o' 
sense, and can haud your tongue when you like. Him 
an' the grandfaither cuss oot first ; ay, and worse than 
wi' Simon, an' he'll never enter the door again, for 
though Mark's the best o' the Harbottles, he's as dour 
as the lave." 

Here certainly was a new and strange compKcation. 
The aunt, divided between anxiety for her nephew, 
whom she had grown to love with a fondness which few 
would have thought her sour and crusty nature capable 
of, and a decent countrywoman's desire to hide the 
failings of those connected with her, had been, by turns, 
too jfrank from her own point of view, too reticent from 
mine. Still, I could half divine more than she knew, 
for the Harbottles did not trust their secrets to women. 
As I turned away, she closed the door ; then half open- 
ing it again, thrust out her white nightcap and cried, 
" It's that trollop they fell out about. Mebbe he's there," 
jerking her thumb in the direction of White's farm. 

I did not think so. But it seemed an easy matter to 
walk round by the inn, where no doubt Billy ere this 
would be in his most communicative mood. And that 
he was in high feather became evident even before I 
came to the public-house. The taproom window was 
open, two or three coal-carts were drawn up in front of 
the door, there was a drunken hedger at the sill, and a 
ne'er-do-well, argumentative clock-mender facing him. 
Billy's great voice came rolling out. " Rooshian, Proo- 
shian, or Frog," he was saying, " what's the odds ? Let 
them bring a' the armies they can. Put ten thousand 
men o' the Northimarian dialect in the field, an' they'll 
need nae brickbats to knack them doon." Evidently he 
wasin great spirits; but that told nothing, for so purely 
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animal was his constitution, lie had no troubles if there 
was only enough to eat and drink. 

" You're always braggin' up your ain folk, but there's 
as braw fechters across Tweed," said Clocky, who was 
a Scot. 

" Drink up, drink up ! you wizened, miserable image 
of a man ! " cried Billy, beaming on him with sovereign 
and good-humoured contempt. " Lord ! to see you 
hainchin' your box round the cots on the hillside, ancj 
sellin' women-folk specs they canna see through, and 
watches that wunna gan, and mendin' their eight-day 
clocks, and cleanin' their wag-at-the-wa's ! ' It would 
be a grand clock, mistress, if it only kept time,' says 
you. * Div you say sae, faith ! Here's a drink o' trikle 
whuf to slocken you.' Fill the quairt pot, my lass ; he 
needs somethin' strengthenin', for I'll warrand this verra 
day he's been glad to wet his whistle wi' kirn milk or 
yet-meal and waitter. But never talk o' fightin', you 
speldered herrin' ! " 

The company was made up of the very refuse of the 
coimtry-side, and it was not till the red-headed girl had 
taken in the beer that I could overcome my reluctance 
to join it. By that time their conviviaUty showed signs 
of abating, for BiUy, after fumbling in his pockets with- 
out result, had cried out, "Burst my buttons if the 
change hasna run oot! On to the slate with it, lass, 
not a brass fardin' have I left. You'U have to wait till 
the cow calves, hinny." 

" Somebody else'll have to pay, then ! " said the girl 
" Maister says the slate's ower foil a'ready, and there's 
to be no mair trust till the last score's rubbed out. If 
you'U no, I'll teU the mistress ; she'U settle you." 

Now, even as she spoke, the jug had passed roimd and 
come back to Billy empty (as he saw with disgust), and 
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his loafing and sponging companions, first the hedger, 
then the clock-mender, then the carters, had shuffled 
out of the room, just as the landlady came boimcing 
in with a face as red as that of a turkey-cock, and 
exclaiming, " Deil take the hke o' them for customers ! 
Div you ken what you're awn me, Bill White, that 
you're orderin' drink as if you had a pock fu' o' money ; 
robbin' a dacent gaffer an' gammer o' their honest 
aimin's ? " 

He looked quite crestfallen, for his courage and good- 
himiour oozed out at his fingers' ends before a dun 
or a scolding woman. But he cheered up again when 
I appeased the landlady in the only way she could 
understand, and he willingly agreed to walk home after 
he had had a mouthful of brandy, " Just to qualify the 
beer; and see it's your best. Spitfire," he said to the 
now smiling damsel "By thunder!" he remarked as 
we were going home, "you were bom to luck, Willie 
Selwyn; I saw you this mornin'. There isna a finer 
place than Grindon in the coimty. * There he goes,' I 
says to Lil ; * and that's how you'll travel soon,' says I. 
' That brown mare belongs to Grindon ; she looks as 
well in harness as saddled. But the chestnut at the 
Mains is better by at least ten pund to my thinkin'." 

"You haven't any right to talk that way," I inter- 
rupted him hotly. " You are making an entire mistake ; 
it was only an accident, and you are turning as much 
of a gossip as Bell Strutt herself" 

But he maintained his invincible good-humour. " You 
was always game to the heels," he said ; " you're no the 
sort to kiss and telL" I protested there was nothing to 
tell, but he only gave his loud laugh, and declared, if I 
wished it, he would back me up, he would tell every- 
body I was not sweethearting Miss Bell The more 
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emphatically I denied it, the more emphatically, though 
in mockery, did he vow he believed me. "And Til 
waken Lil and Elsie up, and warn them it's a complete 
mistake. Til swear down through their teeth it wasna 
you nor her jauntin' off to Brantham as thick as two 
dogs' heads, and I'U say it wasna the brown mear nor 
the Mains' gig ; and that minds me, by thunder ! it'U be 
a fine excuse to ha' been wi' you. I'U have a grand 
haud-on. I'll tell them you were on the fuddle, and 
your mother sent for me to bring you h'y'm. Them 
women baUjrrag me every time I take a drop, but I'll 
match them for once. Had it been the whalp at the 
Scaur, they wadna believe it. Well they ken, he hasna 
the jspunk to take his drink like a man." 

I passed his meditated jest in silence — to have fidgeted 
was a certain means to make him carry it out — ^but asked 
if he had seen Mark lately. " No, and I wish to Heaven 
the entire spawn o' Harbottles would bide out o' my way 
till I want them," he exclaimed with energy. "Gemini ! 
I used to think Simon a kind o' walkin' blight, but the 
young ane's enough to give me the jaundice. When I ' 
was young, Wullie, if a lad liket a lass, he yokit to her at 
the fair, or ga' her a sappy kiss in the gloamin', and if he 
fund somebody else had been there before him, it was 
good-momin' both, and an end on't; but Fiddleface'U 
no take an honest maiden's nay-say. Gad, when he 
began to coort her wi' shearin' the com and howkin' the 
taties and hoein' the nips, believe you me or no, I got 
the end o' the bed put agin the wundow to look oot and 
have a laugh in the momin' afore I got up. By thunder, 
birkie, thinks I, you've taken a sure way to cool your 
liver. Only, when he stuck to it for years, and a sight 
o' meddlesome folk began showin' him off as a kind o' 
Bible text, and he worked on without a smile on his 
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lang sour face, or a joke at his tongue's end, gad, IVe 
often lain in bed past risin* time, desht no to see him. 
But IVe gliffed hun at last; he'll no come back, I'se 
warrant." 

" Why, what is the matter ? " I asked cautiously. 

" Matter ? " he asked. " Well, it was desht the other 
night — ^you might ha' seen us if you hadna been so busy 
coortin' — ^well now, whisht, an' I'll no say coortin', but 
what would they ca't at college when a lad and lass 
gan linkin' ower the braes together ? Never mind ! He 
came up to me at the waitter-side and spoke like a 
rantin', revival preacher, bedad. * Mr. White,' he begins 
— ' Billy's good enough for me,' says I — * You never take 
things sariously,' he says, ' but I've a word to say about 
your lass — wi' your wark and idleness you're breakin' 
her heart,' he says. 'You should watch her at meal- 
times,' says I, not thinkin' it worth while to get into a 
passion wi' a whalp like that. * Did you ever see her at 
her parritch, or shiftin' a curran' dumplin'?' I asks. 
But it's a sayin' a Harbottle hings on like a bulldog, 
and he looked detarmined to get up a dust. He made 
a lang palaver aboot havin' sic a regaird for Lil, he 
would wark for her and Elsie and me too, if you please. 
My dander was risin', as you may think, and still he's 
sic a simple sowl, I couldna keep frae laughin'. * Hout, 
hinny,' says I to him, ' when she's Mrs. Bell she'll speak 
a word to get you a hindin' at the Mains, and you'll get 
your bellyfull o' workin' for her, if that's what you 
would be at.' By gad ! you canna think what a passion 
he got into, and ca'd me a' but a blackguard for helpin' 
on the marriage. I needna tell you, when words like 
them began to pass, my coat was lyin' at the dykeside 
in a jiffy. * Come on,' says I, ' and that'll soon be 
answered.' Wad you beUeve't, he stood Uke Jock 
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Blunt ? ' Hit me if you like/ says he ; ' my hand never 
will be raised to you/ After that I wad as soon strucken 
a bairn, for I minded his grandfaither was gone a bit in 
the upper story, so I gat him canny away. Only I says 
to him, * Mad or no,' says I, ' mind, if you set foot here 
again Til hammer the life out o' you, for you're dan- 
gerous ; you should be in Morpeth Asylum,' says I. To 
my thinkin' he's a nateral sumph ; but he had a collogue 
wi' Lil before that, and she was fool enough to tell him, 
if this place was freed o' debt she would break it up wi' 
Bell. She's been hard to guide, only she had the sense 
to say at the same time that no Harbottle would ever 
have a chance. I've slept better since he stopped comin', 
I can tell you." 

It will readily be conceived that to me there was some- 
thing very jarring in all this. Billy, without knowing it, 
was riding roughshod over my tenderest feelings, but at 
the degree of elevation to which he had reached he was 
impervious to reason or argument. Partly in the hope 
of sobering him, partly out of a maUcious wish to give 
him tit-f or-tat, " When are you going to set up as land- 
lord, Billy ? " I asked. " I thought you and the widow 
would have made it up by now." 

" By gum ! " he answered, in a tone between drollery 
and sheepishness that gradually became triumphant as 
he went on, "when you're past fifty, my man, you'll 
no be so keen on coortin'. And it's the very mischief 
to be short o' brass ; for look you, a widow and a pubUcan 
likes a show off now and then. One day I havena the 
brass, another day I canna get a lift to Brantham, so I've 
not seen her as often as I might. But, Lord bless you ! 
a man of my make isna to be picked up every day, and 
if Lil was settled — I'm only waiting for that — why, 
down I go to Brantham, and — " He did not finish 
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the sentence, but the irresistibility of Billy was in the 
pause. 

" Suppose she gets tired of waiting ? " said I, still bent 
on teasing. " Aren't you trying her patience ? " 

" Faith not I ! " he replied bluntly. " Man, she and me 
had it made up to get priested in spite of them, and I 
would ha' been master and mair or this, but for Lil's 
cursed impudence. One day I took her with me to the 
Red Lion, and it was as right as rain till she said some- 
thing aboot the hardness o' field-work, and Mrs Budle, 
meaning it for kindness, offered to take her on there and 
then as barmaid. * It'll bring a' the young gentry here,' 
quoth she, * and a fine choice o' sweethearts you'll have 
— ^it'll be good for the house and good for you.^ Deliver 
us! you should ha' seen the temper Lil got into — she 
would bondage, she would beg, she would go to the work- 
house sooner, and as to anybody that kept a public, you 
would thought they were worse than the dirt at her feet. 
There was no pacifyin' them — I had just to take Lil 
away, and after that Mrs. Budle swore that till the lass 
was off my hands she was meaning to bide a widow. I 
made ower much o' her when she was a bairn," he con- 
cluded, " and she ga' me siccan a character, and spoke 
so plain about our debts and poverty — as prood as my 
lady a' the time, mind — that Mrs. Budle (a landlady 
always has an eye to the main chance) fair took the 
gree, and had I been a common man there'd been an 
end on't. By Jingo ! come the money from where it likes, 
it's time I had a day at Brantham." 

We had walked on as far as the little garth at which 
our roads parted. As often happens, the joviality and 
merriment produced by drink had given way to a kind 
of sentimentalism, little as one would have expected it 
in one of his burly character. It took the form of a 
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very tender pity for himself and his hardships, real or 
imaginary. " For the last ten 'ears," said he, " IVe led 
the life of a dog here, slaisterin' and batherin' wi' land 
that can never pay, an' tryin' to keep them women." A 
stranger might have inferred from las tone that he toiled 
from dayUght to dark, while they sat at home at ease. 
" You can hardly beUeve'd, but I canna ware a shillin' 
without a wap bein' raised, and to please them I've fair 
sunk the place in debt. But I'll make up for't. Let me 
get them off my hands, and wi' the Red Lion to bring in 
an income, an' a jolly, hearty wife to mind it, an' a horse 
an' a gig an' a bottle never empty. Lord, WiUie ! wunna 
we have some grand nights when you're here frae college 1 
I reckon on a solid thirty year on't. My faither took a 
third wife at seventy-fower, and I'm a better man by two 
inches roimd the chest than ever he was. I can burst 
ony claes he ever wore, and I'm only fifty-three. Man, 
you ken how to enjoy things after you get to that time o' 
life ! I never ate better ; and as for walin' your meat and 
feared to eat this and that, gad, I dinna ken what it is. 
Beef for choice, say I, beef and dumplin', but nothin' 
comes wrang, notlin', that is to say, except bad drink. 
Stick to the best, WiUie, it's cheapest in the end. No, 
I've little trust in women, especially women publicans, 
and there's a hantle o' men after her; for the like o* 
Sarah Budle isna to be picked up every day ; but she has 
an eye for a man, by thunder ! and I'd like to ken where 
a second Billy White's to come frae." He would have 
gone on to any length, for I think he was reluctant to 
enter the house till the female inmates were asleep, but 
I was obliged to cut short his monologue and make for 
home. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

A day's fishing 

My mother was waiting for me when I returned, but 
so weary, she only gave me the briefest possible account 
of Mark's visit in the forenoon. "Poor fellow," she 
said, " I think a cry would have done him good. No, 
Willie, I must not tell you what he said. He seemed 
glad of somebody to open his mmd to, and wanted 
much to see you, but it would be unfair to repeat the 
things he told me in his distress." Then with a 
humour that did not hide her pity, she described how 
he was got up Uke a tramp, his belongings slung across 
his shoulder in a red handkerchief, and how he tried 
bravely to smile as he explained that "cUppin' time" 
was near, and he would easily find " wark," and make 
enough money to realise an alternative long in his 
mind, and be off to America. 

"While we have been living in our castle of Indol- 
ence," said my mother, as I was hghting her bedroom 
candle, " and having our tea-parties, and reading * Wood- 
stock,' and discussiQg 'Childe Harold' and 'Marmion' 
and Coleridge and Wordsworth, the big human passions 
have raged furiously at our elbows. I wish they hadn't, 
they make one so uncomfortable. Good-night." 

It was some time before I ascertained what had hap- 
pened to Mark, but eventually the facts turned out to 

have been as follows. By standing between Simon and 
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the Whites he had for years been inflaming the old man's 
sullen irritation, and the relations between them had 
come almost to the exploding point. But Mark was in 
the position of one armed with a weapon of whose use 
he is ignorant. The keen and crafty farmer appeared to 
dread no one but his brother, and at first Mark had only 
to threaten an appeal to the shepherd and he could have 
his own way in everything. But as John never inter- 
fered, and as nothing seemed to come of Mark's talk, 
Simon concluded, as he tersely put it, that Mark's gun 
had no powder, and proceeded to take measures for sell- 
ing up Billy White and getting possession of the holding. 
To a man of the freeholder's character and temperament, 
it was easy to see this would involve a descent from 
comparatively respectable and laughable ne'er-do- wellism 
into the very gutter; it was the dignity of ownership 
alone that kept him within bounds. No one was more 
thoroughly aware of that than Lil, hence the pressure 
which Mr. Bell was cool and shrewd enough to take advan- 
tage of. To save her from misery, Mark would have given 
his last drop of blood. But his fierce struggles to avert 
the marriage appeared to be but fighting against fate. 

In his perplexity he had resolved to make one final 
appeal to his grandfather, and the result had been any- 
thing but satisfactory. The shepherd told me about it 
himself, for I went up ostensibly to fish, but really to talk 
to him ; and in the early morning I was whipping the 
stream that ripples past his door, when he came out of 
the cottage with a shovelful of ashes in one hand and a 
kitchen duster in the other. He had aged more quickly 
than his brother, but he knew me at once, and I don't 
know why, but a tear forced itself into my eye when 
he took my hand eagerly in his, and said with homely, 
honest pleasure, " Eh, Maister WuUie ! is it raly you ! 
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Man, I've fair wearied to see you again. Come your ways 
in, hinny, come away in. I'm desht reddin' up. The wife, 
poor body, has been bedrid since she had the stroke, and 
her antuUect went. Many a meal o' meat she's made for 
me, and I've to do for both now." 

Within, on the white deal table, stood three basins, 
each half full of oatmeal sprinkled with salt, and the 
kettle was boiling above the red peats. " It's breakfast 
time," he said, and a little humorous shine just played 
on his eyes, " and I'm makin' crowdy for the gaun folk. 
They got used to come langsyne, for they like the Chevots 
and the herds. Some say it's for natur' and the milk — 
a herd's aye kind to travellers — ^but faith I'm thinkin' 
some o' them like the place best where they are least 
kenned. And so, though I'm only on half wages since 
they had to get a lad-help (I'm no sae fit to speel the 
braes as I used to be), they're aye welcome to a bite and 
a sup, and a clean strae bed in the bjire." 

" And don't they help themselves to anything else ? " 
I asked, for many a story was told of the shady char- 
acters who in summer seek hospitality and concealment 
in the secluded glens. 

"Hout, no," said the shepherd "There's little to 
tempt them, and it's a lightsome thing to hear them 
talk. That's for the Duke," dropping a lump of fat 
into a basin, while he poured hot water and stirred 
the meal with a fork. " They like their nicknames best ; 
he'U have been a futman, I'se warrant. And the Pilgrim, 
he takes his with milk ; and Whiff, he likes it sae thick 
he can sup it wi' a fork. Wait till they sup it up, hinny, 
and when I've got cannily quit o' them I'll make you a 
cup o' tea and some fresh eggs." He shouted to the men, 
who were performing some not very thorough ablutions 
at a drain-pipe from which a rill of spring water fell. 
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" Now, my lads," said he, with thie same humorous twinkle 
in his eye after they had very nearly finished their dishes, 
" you Ve had a bit supper and breakfast an* a night's sleep, 
an' I'm a fail awd man, and the garden wants delvin', 
bang chaps like you could do it up in a whip-crack." 

They protested loudly, one and all, they would put it 
square for him, and went out lighting their pipes and 
challenging one another's digging powers, as if each were 
keen to outrival his neighbours. But no sooner did 
John come back to the cottage, than through the little 
window we saw them fling away their tools and slink 
quickly off down the valley. He laughed as he set out 
cups and saucers for our tea, and exclaimed, "Dod, I 
think the sight o' a spade gliffs them as muckle as a 
pair o' handcuffs ; well, you never can tell what they've 
come through ! " Before eating, he carried a cup of tea 
to the inner room, remarking as he did so, " Man, there's 
a providence in everything. If her brain was as clever 
as it used to be, she would fret hersel' to death lyin' 
there a' day sae lonesome." Then when he came back 
he said, " You'll bide and have a crack, Wullie. I have 
sma' time for meat, but we're washin' sheep. You ken 
the pool ; it's like a muckle bason made wi' jaggedy 
rocks desht where the Hagger Bujn joins Skelter^ and 
when I've started them we can talk as muckle as we 
like, for I dauma stand in waitter as I used to." 

He listened with quiet attention to my accoimt of 
Mark's flight, and, though this was the first he heard of 
it, manifested no surprise. Indeed, I thought his mind 
had been running all the time on something else, when 
at the conclusion he said, gathering together his oint- 
ment bottles for doctoring the sheep and a flask of 
whisky, " We are no drinkin' folk here, but a man needs 
a glass after standing for a forenoon up to the hips in 
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the bum. D'ye ken, hinny, you're the verra pictur' o* 
awd Mr. Selwyn — ^ay, he was a wise man and a kind 
jdn — but we mun away ; we'll crack at the bum-side by- 
and-by. I hear the yows are falded." Calling his dogs, 
we sauntered to the scene of action. 

A very pretty scene it was. I had brought with me 
the first volume of the " Border Minstrelsy "—it was an old 
habit of mine to carry a book when I went fishing, and 
many a long hour's reading I have done on Skelter 
banks when the take was off. Ensconcing myself 
under the cool shadow of a birch, I sometimes read 
" Young Tamlane," " The Twa Corbies," "Lady Anne," and 
" The Gay Goss Hawk ; " sometimes looked on while John 
made his arrangements. Before, I had been irritated by 
a sad variety of thought and passion, but there was in 
the old man's simple and tranquil presence an infectious 
cahnness. The vast blue hills lay back in the sunshine. 
Close at hand a flock of bleating sheep were enclosed in 
one of the round folds, encircled with a dry-stone dyke, 
which are so common among the Cheviots, and at my 
feet was the round pool, fed by a small but flashing- 
white cascade. A couple of strong youths dragged the 
struggling ewes, one by one, from their pens and along 
a gangway of hurdles to the bridge, whence they had to 
leap into the water. A washer, standing there, caught 
and tumbled the sheep on her back, swayed her hither 
and thither, then despatched her swimming to a second, 
who went through a similar operation, and passed her 
over to a third, out of whose hands she escaped to land 
clean, white, and dripping. 

John's business was to bring drifts of sheep down from 
the large fold to the smaller pen, and take a general 
oversight of the proceedings. Every now and then he 
would catch one with his crook and apply stuff from his 
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bottles to a sore on ear or head. In the intervals of 
this occupation he came and sat beside me and talked, 
following out, as I soon began to see, a Une of thought 
all the time. Once, when he was away at the fold, a 
decent but rather dull-looking shepherd came up to me 
and said, " John's a grand crack, isna he, sir ? It's a sair 
thing his upper story's no so firm as it was. For God's 
sake dinna set him on aboot money — that's where his 
head's weak ! " 

I made some trivial reply, but the remark aroused a 
certain discomfort, for, truth to tell, so persistent were 
the rumours of his craziness, the idea of coming to see 
him had been painful. Yet, if left to myself, I should 
have said he was wise beyond his station and his oppor- 
tunities. Kesolved as I was to touch on the forbidden 
topic, prudence suggested the wisdom of delaying tiU, if 
it led to any painful scene, there would be none to wit- 
ness it. But he showed no similar desire to avoid the 
theme, although he approached it by a circuitous route. 

"Hinny," he said, "it's something to be thankful for 
that your mother can send you to college ; 'pears to me 
now it's Uke traveUin' strange hills. What a tewin' up 
and stotterin' doon, an' duntin' an' tirin' for him that 
has to find oot the way ! Ay, but an' you meet some- 
body that's been the road before — ' Follow up the slack,' 
says he ; * keep your eye on yon muckle shouther and 
step cannily doon the gUdder.' Dod ! you win ower as 
canny as if you'd been bred there. That's college," and 
he called Lad and Lass, the two coUies who had suc- 
ceeded Sweep and Piper, and went off for a fresh supply 
of ewes. 

"Now there's Mark," he said, when he came back. 
"For a strong, honest, hard-workin' lad, he hasna a 
marrow, nowther on nor off the Chevots. He wunna 
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follow my steps. He thinks the journey no the same. 
Well, mebbe he's right, only him havin' no book lamin', 
what guide has he to travel by? None! He mim 
desht sclime the hills to see, and if he's no right, turn 
back to where he started frae. You think it's a quiet 
place this, an' a man's life might float cannily doon the 
years, desht as the flooers blaw in spring and die in 
winter, but the road's gey kittle for a' that." 

He leaned on his staff, and ere he went off to the 
sheep again, added energetically, " Man, I'm rale thankfu' 
he's away frae the Ked Scaur. That was ae hill he 
sclum for nothin' but the view frae the top o'd. It 
wasna his right path." An eager question was on my 
lips, but he walked away, and when he returned, it 
seemed best to let him unroll his thoughts in his own 
way. 

" I'll tell you aboot Mark," he said next time ; " we'll 
no be disturbed again till the men want their forenoon 
— that's the drop whisky, you ken. Simon's wife's a 
nebsy clatterin' body, but for a' that, I wish there were 
mair like her. Well, she got it on her conscience it was 
wrangin' him never to bring a bairn to the Scaur, and 
she thowt to make it up by takin' Mark. At the time 
I didna' ken what to do, for he was a restless laddie, 
wearjdn' to see the warld, and wasna like settlin' to be a 
herd, so at the last I took staff in hand and went doon 
the burn and ga' Simon a word. There's that between 
him and me that made him listen. Kennin' the natur' 
o' the bairn, I was sure that to watch Simon aye the 
richer he was, aye pinglin' sairer, an' feelin' the mair 
miserable the mair he had, would show him the vanity 
o' what they ca' gettin' on in the world. I was right as 
to that, but the twine got ravelled, for what does the 
laddie do but take a notion o' a lass near by ? In the 
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main, she's an honest, dacent maid, but faithered by a 
wastrel, idle man, that as far as I can see had bor- 
rowed money off Simon, and Simon wanted back owther 
the money or its vally in land. This made the lad 
dementit, for the lass to free her faither thought o* 
weddin' a man you'll ken, Mr. Bell o' the Mains. Sair we 
cast oot ower*d. It was a time to be firm, for if I'd taken't 
in hand I could ha' garred Simon wipe the debt clean 
off the slate, but would that ha' been gud for Mark ? 
To my thinkin', no ; the book says, you read it to me 
langsyne, 'Put not your trust in riches,' and a truer 
word never was spoken. So when he came up in a kind 
o' passion and frenzy beggin' an' prajdn' me to speak to 
Simon (you wadna ha' kenned the quiet laddie), ' Mark 
my bonny man,' I says to him, ' you havena fully con- 
seedered this. The man White,' says I, 'is bang an' 
yald, as fit for work as ever he was, he's no desairvin* o' 
pity.' ' He desairves a cairt-whup on his shoulders,' says 
he, ' but that's the worse for them that's dependin' on 
him.' * You mean the lass,' says I. ' But are you no — 
you and her — ^young and hardy, and used to work? 
What need have you to trust in riches? Take a hindin', 
lad; if she likes you, she'U follow you to a cot-hoose, 
and that's what me an' your grandmother did, and never 
repented.' * You dinna understand,' he said, in an angry, 
scomfii' kind o' way. 'I'm nowther drunk nor daft,' 
I says, ' and I see verra weel if a lass needs buyin', she's 
no worth a button. If she likes you,' says I, 'she'll 
never have a rapscallion like BeU — she'll reist or she 
comes to the church-door. You may take my word 
for'd.' But he wadna hear reason. First, he says, in 
a simple, thinkin' kind o' way, ' I've no learned her to 
Uke me yet. I've never had time for what you may ca' 
reg'lar coortin' — it's been maistly hard work an* helpin' 
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wi' the com an' taties/ But he flew into a passion when 
I said, 'Learn her to like you for yoursel', hinny, ony 
other Ukin's no worth havin' ; ' and, says he, ' I ken mair 
than you think. Wi' a wag o* your finger you could 
put everything right, and if you dinna, this door'll never 
be darkened by me again/ Now, even at my time o' 
life, WuUie, a man doesna like to be stramped on like 
that, and I was a wee bit nettled, even though I didna 
althegether mislike the lad's spunk, and saw he was 
beyond himser a bit, so says I, ' Mark, my man, I was 
aye the canniest o' the family, but we're of a blood 
that'll no be druven. It's no likely I'll be here to see, 
but the day*!! come when you'll ken I've acted for the 
best; and between Simon and the man White I'll 
nowther mar nor meddle.' That's the main gist o' what 
he said afore he went away in a huff, but he lippens to 
what you say, Wullie, an' if you were to see him, you 
might tell him ' The awd man keeps up no ill-feeUn',' 
says you. ' The door stands wide open whenever you like 
to come back, and glad he'U be to see you, for he meant 
to act for the best.' Div you no think so yoursel', 
hinny ? " 

I am not addicted to the practice of diplomacy, and 
could not think of fencing with the simple and kindly 
shepherd. "But, John," said I, "suppose your brother 
were keeping Mark out of his legal inheritance, are you 
justified in standing in his way, even if your views about 
wealth are right? Now, I have been told that your 
father left everything he had to Mark." 

There came into his eye a look such as I have seen in 
that of a suffering animal, but he replied quietly, " The 
only man likely to say that's been in the grave many a 
year. His name is " 

"Old Frizzel, the basket - maker's father." I took 
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the word out of his mouth. " He is not dead, but next 
door to it." 

He hstened attentively, and often broke in with cona- 
ments as I told him of the interview. " To think o' Ned 
being still alive ! " he exclaimed. " But he was always a 
rash, stapong man. If he was at a plooin' match, naebody 
else need try for the prize. And the times IVe been 
in Brantham and never saw him ! But he would keep 
away frae the market. Folk said he was near bein' 
transported — a hard law it is that brings an honest 
man to sic a pass only for takin* the wild creeturs that 
run and flee and belang to Him that made them." 

He never seemed to think of denjdng that, on the 
whole, a fairly true account had been given of what 
took place in the cottage. "It's queer how weel he 
minded," he remarked, "for him and me and the 
'tomey and faither was a' in the ben. Fine can I mind 
o' faither keekin' into the butt. Odd, we laughed at him 
sajdn' my bairns were a' thin in the fore-quairters, but 
he had a keen eye for man or beast, and spoke but owre 
true. Aye, he said to my gud-daughter, as she was 
rockin' Mark a babby in the cradle, ' Lad or lass ? ' says 
he in his sharp way. There never was the like of 
him." 

" But," said I, endeavouring to make the point so clear 
there could be no misunderstanding it, "since this is 
true, Mark had a right to your father's money. He 
could make Simon hand it over yet, and you are wrong 
to hinder him." 

Those who have come into contact with very unedu- 
cated peasants may have noticed that, as it would 
appear, by long solitary cogitation they develop a con- 
siderable amoimt of intelligence, and even wisdom, but 
their minds seem to be fiill of gaps. John Harbottlo 
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spoke with a certain authority, even with a rude dignity, 
on what pertained to his experience; but he seemed 
unable to grasp this simple proposition — at least, I 
thought so, from his perplexed and pained expression. 

"Wullie, hinny," he said, "the men are expectin' 
their forenoon; a drop o' spirits is well wared on them, 
and you'll want to get back to the fishin'. I'm thankfu' 
it was only you heard poor awd Frizzel's haverin', for 
you're no* the lad to talk aboot it ; and if you see Mark — 
he'U no be far off, it's easy to get a job at this time o' 
year, and he wadna gan far frae the lassie — bid him 
come back and see his grandad. Man, the nearer I get 
my journey's end, the mair excuse I have for the frail- 
ties o' them that went before, and what I have to say 
aboot my faither'U be kept for Mark's ear; but I'm * 
thinkin' he'U buckle to hard work and think nae mair 
o' his rights after hearin'd." 

He hesitated, as if there still was something he would 
say, but the caution of his class prevailed. " You are but 
young, Maister Willie," he remarked, as the last sheep of 
the drove scrambled to the bank and commenced to bleat 
to its lambs, and the men, too, came out of the water. 
"And still, if the Harbottles are to be shamed (Grod 
knows, they are a'ready ill-spoken of), I'd tell you sooner 
than the rest, especially as you've fortuned to hear the 
maimderin' o' awd Frizzel, only it's an ill bird that fouls 
its awn nest, and I'm loth to speak. But be sure and 
come back soon. I'm poor company for the likes o' 
you, for I fair lost hairt when the wife was laid up; 
and folk say I'm daft. It's a queer world when a man 
is thought oot o' his mind because he uphauds it, that 
walth is nothin', and a labourin' man's as gud as the 
king, so be that he's clean in his life, and honest. You'll 
no heed their idle clashin' ? you'll call in now and then ? " 
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I willingly promised to do so, and was putting away 
my book and getting my rod into readiness, when he 
added one other bit of advice. " Dinna raise a dirdum 
aboot Mark," he said ; " wait you cannily till the market 
on Saturday. He'll be many a mile away if somebody 
there hasna seen him." 

The shepherd had spoken to me with perfect sanity, 
and yet, as I made a leisurely journey homeward, now 
and then stopping at a favourite pool to make a cast, 
if one of the big white clouds drifting across the summer 
sky happened to throw a shadow as I passed, it seemed 
to me he stretched crank and whim to the utmost limits 
consistent with mental soundness. There was endless 
room for speculation in trying to imagine what a lad 
of Mark's temperament would do when he knew the 
facts with which I felt bound to acquaint him. I was 
tolerably sure that his determination to thwart Mr. 
Bell, stimulated as it had been by Simon's harsh 
treatment, would over-ride everything else, and that 
he would insist on the restitution of all that had been 
left him by his great-grandfather. And considering 
the strong money-loving characters of both Simon and 
his wife, it was easy to beheve that there would be a 
scene ere they yielded. 

But in those days my thoughts never wandered for 
long away from the one most interesting of all topics, 
and that I need hardly say was myself Mark's position 
was imdoubtedly the more novel; it promised even to 
become dramatic, but — ^well, a healthy youth is always 
an egotist. Turn the candle as he may, it is pretty 
certain that the light will fall on himself at last ; and 
if old age feels censorious, let it ask frankly if grey- 
haired seventy, with all its policy and consideration and 
what not, is in good sooth more altruistic than curly- 
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headed nineteen. Even Bell Strutt, who was in effect 
the cause of my thought being turned inwards again, 
was the centre and pivot of a universe of her own. 
She was a very low type of woman, it is true, and 
though one would not call her a cheerful figure, there 
was a certain beast-Uke vigour about her I could not 
help admiring, as she came into view as I was taking 
down my rod after the last cast. Near by, an army 
of carters and ploughmen, bondagers, girls and boys, 
were busy preparing a turnip-field, ploughing, manuring, 
drilling, and leaving it ready for seed ; she, in a small 
field that had already imdergone this operation, was 
driving a one-horse turnip-sower, and, as usual, sucking 
at her cutty all the time. A shawl strapped round her 
back formed a sort of bag, in which she carried one 
of her offspring, while the baby was in her arms, or 
rather arm, for one hand was taken up with the reins ; 
and how she managed to wallop the horse and nurse 
the infant, and attend to the child at her back, and go 
on with her turnip-sowing all the time, I leave the 
reader to imagine. 

It was nearly the dinner " lowsin' time,'' and I waited 
for her at the gate. Somehow, the quarrelling of her' 
children over their bread and milk had left a painful 
impression on my mind; it seemed to reveal a whole 
history of short meals and unsatisfied stomachs; and 
indeed, strong men had so often to put up with scanty 
rations in those days, it was no wonder if a family such 
as hers was often in the grips of sheer starvation. " The 
cobbler's wife and the blacksmith's mear aye gang worst 
shod," according to the Scotch proverb ; and I doubt if 
any class be more famiHar with the pangs of hunger 
than those engaged in producing food. "For once in 
their lives they shall have a good meal, at all events," I 
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said to myself, glad at the same time to lighten my creel, 
too heavy to be comfortable on a hot June day. While 
I was lajdng out the fish on a little shaded spot of grass 
and white clover, she stopped her machine at a drill- 
end, evidently taking her time from the sun, the out- 
worker's only clock After unyoking the horse, she 
mounted on its back, sitting astride, and with both of 
her small brats in front, rode at a sober walk along the 
headland. " My certes ! " she exclaimed on my offering 
her the fish, " but they'll get their little kites well filled 
the day. It's a bad time o' the year for meatin' them, 
Maister Wullie. The turmits and taties are past, and 
the new yins no come on. They may pick up a few 
patteriges' eggs when the keeper's no lookin', but it's 
only a boilin'. Between May an' harvest there's aye a 
darth, and I ca' this a fair godsend. I'll desht row 
them up in the shawl, hinny, wi' a few docken leaves to 
keep them fresh." 

As she slid down from the horse's back my eye fell on 
a scar on her temple, evidently of quite recent infliction. 
"Goodness!" I could not help exclaiming, "whoever 
did that to you, BeU ? It must have been touch-and-go 
for your life. Surely Johnny Heron does not lift a hand 
to his women ? " 

One would have said a moment before that her face 
was perfectly stupid and wooden and expressionless, 
and yet by some imperceptible and sudden change, it 
immediately became that of a hardened and irredeem- 
able sinner. 

" Johnny Heron's no that sort," she said. " But what 
if I did gan to the public for a dram and met Bullifant ? 
Is a hard-workin' wummin to have nae pleesure ? ' Sma' 
sympathy will I gie you,' says Johnny ; * you brought it 
on yoursel'. Bell Stnitt.' ' Well,' quoth I, ' I'll bear the 
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brunt on't/ ' I brought you here to be oot o' his way/ 
says he, ' and back you run as if you liket to be murdered, 
you limmer/ Murdered I nearly was, but no till the 
drink gat uppermost. Ay, Maister Wullie, ee're but 
an innocent lad, or like the rest ee would turn your 
held when you met Bell Strutt. She's less than the dirt 
at their feet." 

" Oh, never mind what folks say." I tried to soothe 
her, for it was easy to imagine the rough banter, and 
stUl more irritating good advice, the names cried after 
her by children, and the other forms of persecution 
common in the country. " I am sure you meant no ill, 
and that it was all an accident, and I am sorry you had 
the ill luck to fall in with that ruffian Bullifant." 

But it was not so easy to pacify her. ''I did it 
a-purpose," she said doggedly. ' If ee div get a dunt,' 
thinks I to mysel', ' it'll no' be the first ; ' and if he's a 
ruffian, he's as good as his maister ; ay, or as that peas- 
weep o' a mistress. Yes, ee can look, Maister Wullie. 
Ee're ower innocent for the like o' them; a fine fool 
they're makin' of ee ! Had ee heard Bullifant when he 
was drunk! 'I've a grand job on,' says he. 'As soon 
as the marriage is ower,' says he — that's Mr. Bell and 
White's lassie — 'I've to get a ten-pun note for lickin' 
that young spark Selwyn. Who-00-op!' he yells, wi' 
his airms up fightin'-like, ' a left-hander like that,' and 
he brings me a dad i' the heid ; ' and then, when he's 
davered a bit, I'U black and blue him frae top to toe.' 
'Ee're lym\' I said; 'Mr. Bell would never have that, 
and Mr. Selwyn to mairry his sister.' Then BuUifant 
laughs and laughs again, and punches me in the ribs, 
and ' It's as good as play-actin',' says he. ' Miss Bell's 
meat for his betters. She's only keepin' him in play,' he 
says, ' for the titty Mr. BeU's after has a kind o' green- 
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sick notion o' young Selwyn. Miss Bell's to wed a man 
wi' land and money, and horses and gamecocks, and 
Selwyn's impudence is to be paid in sore bones/ " So 
far her voice had maintained the hard tone of dull 
anger with which she had begun, but as, after disposing 
of the fish, she was again mounting the horse, she added 
more like herself, " I wanted ee to ken, for there's mair 
than him says it. She's makin' ee a fair mock, Maister 
WuUie." 

" Now, Bell Strutt," I replied, "just you tell anybody 
who says so they are talking, as you say, babbles and 
nonsense. If I ever get married, it won't be to Miss 
Bell ; and as to the threats of a groom, I don't care a 
button either for him or his master." 

"Gro set, an' div ee say so?" she exclaimed, with 
quite a feminine air of interest. " But Lord, ee never 
can tell when gentry folk are coortin' — they gan linkin' 
through other, and mean nothin' a' the time. I thought 
at first ee'd a made a bonny match. Eh, I wad like to 
hear White's lass say the same aboot him, for she's aye 
been kind to me, and few ken what a hand he is amang 
the lasses. Sic things Bullifant has tell'd me when he 
was in drink ! Odd, if Maister Bell axed me, I would be 
feared to ventur' — ^no that I think the worse o' him for 
kittlin' up the lasses, but he has a bad heart as weel, 
hinny. Ee see they need the money ower on that sma' 
farm. I hear they canna keep a worker now, an' it's 
no possible to have everything. Only there's ae lass, a 
poor whitefaced dressmaker body — I ken her fine, she's 
mebbe daft, but she says they were married at Lamber- 
ton Toll, only Bullifant swears they never went so far. 
Well, well, if folk dinna enjoy themselves when they^re 
yoimg ! But the baims'll be comin' oot to the field if I 
dinna get back ; " and she gave a tchick to the horse and 
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departed, turning round however to shout, "Dinna be 
feared to use stick an' fut if Bullifant sets on. There's 
nae shame in kickin' the Kkes of him." 

For my part I turned homeward feehng considerably 
more hopeful I saw no reason to doubt the woman's 
story. Mr. Bell evidently kept this ruffian to do his 
dirty work, and in our valley it was very common, one 
might almost say usual, for a grudge or an argument to 
end in somebody getting thrashed, but I reckoned that 
a man such as Bullifant would have to be very drunk 
indeed before he ventured on anything of the kind with 
me ; " or if he does," I vowed, although I am by no means 
of a bellicose disposition, " it will go hard with me if I 
do not make it a reason for having it out with Mr. BelL" 
On the other hand, I fastened on the hint about the 
dressmaker. An out-and-out Ubertine was bound to 
have entangled himself one way or other, and this was 
a crime Lil would never forgive. The main thing now 
was to come to a frank explanation with her, and I felt 
as if at last my hand was on the rudder 



CHAPTER XrX 

billy's wooing 

" I HAVE quite a budget of news for you, WiUie," said 
my mother, as she toyed with the tea-things, and I 
was attacking a plateful of ripe strawberries new picked, 
and laid on the table under the shade of the cedar. " You 
had scarcely gone before I had a visit from, whom do 
you think? Why, Mrs. Harbottle, our Martha. Now 
for a scolding I thought, and, just as in old times, 
wondered what mischief you had been up to, but the 
old body looked so haggard and anxious, I for once 
did not feel a bit afraid. She hummed and ha'ed, and 
spoke about jam and eggs and chickens and turkeys, 
and had I not guessed her real errand, I really think 
she would not have humbled her pride so far as to 
mention it, even after coming. However, to relieve her 
embarrassment, I made a frank allusion to Mark's visit. 
' Ay,' she said, ' few bairns ' ken their best friends. 
You canna put an old head on yoimg shouthers. But 
I've tried to make the faimily respectable, Mrs. Selwyn, 
and it would be a trying thing to see the lad turned 
into a coimtry clash. He opened his mind to nobody 
if not to you, and mebbe you could keep from talkin' 
about it. No that you'd do it intentional, if you had 
the sense to think.' ' Certainly not,' I answered, mag- 
nanimously ignoring the suggestion that I had no 
sense. 'Most of us would cut a poor figure if the 

foUies of our youth were all arrayed against us. We 
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only become wise by experience/ 'Dod, that*s true/ 
she said. * You jiist waken every momin' to find oot 
what a fool you were the day afore yesterday; that's 
the only road to wisdom I ken of/ and having begged 
me again ' to raise nae clatter aboot the bairn/ off she 
went. I never thought she could have liked anybody 
as much as she likes him." 

" Fear of scandal is in her class/' I remarked. " His 
grandfather was equally sensitive on the point." 

" Well, you cannot guess who came next ? " continued 
my mother. " The squire of the White House himself, 
WiUie! He should have been a real squire. That 
man was bom to spend money and look magnificent. 
And such a figure as he was ! Coming to see a lady, 
and to ask a favour of her, as you will hear, he was 
got up in his best, the brass-buttoned cut-away coat 
and buff trousers, a little frayed and old-fashioned per- 
haps, but a middle-aged buck all the same. Only you 
could tell by his red beard he was out of sorts — in a 
temper he strokes it the wrong way, and it runs into 
small jagged wisps and tangles. I thought he must 
be hungry, and produced some cold beef and beer — 
to see him eat is a pleasure in itself; but though he 
did justice to the victuals, it was evidently not that. 
He wiped the froth from his moustachios, and, 'By 
thunder, Mrs. Selwyn!' he cried, 'there is nothing 
like a hot sim for making you heck well ; ' had it been 
Christmas, he would have said the same of a frost. 
'Fortin' sent you a lad and me a lass,' exclaimed he, 
' and I wish to Heaven it had been the other way about. 
I could guide a lad, but the lass beats me entirely/ 
'Why, what has Miss White done now?' I asked. 
'There's mutiny, clean mutiny in the house,' he an- 
swered. ' It was but yesterday. Elsie had raised some 
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spring chickens, scartin*, squeakin*, batherin^ vermin, 
that were spoilin' the garden and eatm' their heads 
off, and the cadger comin' past, I sells them.' 'And 
of course they were angry, and set upon you,' I 
suggested, 'and you don't like to be scolded.' But 
he shook his head. 'I kenned they would be mad,' 
he said, so after breakfast I claps mysel' doon in 
the arm-chair. "No\^ get your shindy past," says I, 
Ughtin' my pipe. " Ca' me everything that's bad, 
and ha' done wi'd." They had their hoes in their 
hand, and big sun-bonnets on ready to work in the 
field, and I expected they would make a yelp and ha' 
done wi'd. Elsie did begin wi' her long tongue, but Lil 
stopped her — there's more deevil in that lass than there's 
in five pairishes. She off wi' her bonnet, and I kenned 
by her look she was mad, for her blue eye had the 
glitter o' steel, but she sang a line from an awd tune, 
and her hoe clattered doon on the brick kitchen floor. 
" Whist, Elsie," she says ; " dinna' blame him, but let's 
take him for a copy. What fools we are to starve and 
work and save ! Being only women, we canna sell some- 
thing and go on the spree, but there's a few shillin's in 
the kist — we can spend as well as he can. It's a silly 
thing to be always workin'," and she pulls Elsie after her 
upstairs. Presently, doon they come in their Sunday 
best. Thinks I this joke's gone far enough, so I locked 
the doors and says, "There's chickens and ducks and 
the young geese to mind, and pigs to feed and taties to 
hoe, and I'll have none of your madcap tricks the day, 
Lil ; " but she isna a lass to be browbeat, and she only 
laughed in that scornfii' way that made me wish that 
she was a lad that I might ha' waUopped her, only she 
never was Hcket when she was a bairn. I was feared to 
break her spirit, for I never could abide either a cowed 
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woman or a cowed dog. Elsie was startin' wi' her long 
tongue again, but Lil checked her. "Dad," she said 
good-natured-like, though it was far more aggravatin' 
than ony row, " I am just goin' to be Uke you, and for 
all you care, the birds might starve and the land go to 
Jericho. I was fool enough to think I was doing the 
work for you, but I would be a bigger fool to do it for 
the public-house. As to your locking the door, I will 
enjoy myself here as muckle as you, and if you carry it 
ower far, 1*11 leave the place the first chance I get and 
earn my own living elsewhere ; " and she begins to sing 
and dance bits o' steps, stopping now and then to fling 
a mock or a jeerin' word at her faither, so at last I flung 
the door open. " Take your own way and be hanged to 
you," says I, and away they went, Lil laughin' and sajdn', 
" We'll be back at supper time, daddy. Mind and feed 
the hens ! " Now, Mrs. Selwyn, you that's a mother, you 
can judge if that was right treatment, considerin' how 
much I've given up for LiL But for her I'd been living 
on the fat of the land, master of as fine an inn as there 
is in the country.' ' And I always thought it a pity you 
weren't,' I said, glad to escape passing an opinion upon 
Lil, whose conduct, though it is a little eccentric, I 
caimot condenm. 'Div you say so?' he exclaimed. 
' Now, I always said Mrs. Selwyn was the most sensible 
as well as the finest-looking lady of her years for miles 
roimd.' And thereupon the great big simpleton told 
me all about his love for Mrs. Budle, just as if he had 
been a schoolboy, ending with a plain hint that if he had 
a sovereign or so, he would go and make it up with her. 
I am ashamed to confess it, Willy, but he wheedled the 
money, or, at least, a promise of it, out of me; and 
still I won't be sorry if he succeeds ; it will be good for 
Lilly — she is at present only trjdng to roll a stone up hill." 
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"Do you remember how proud he used to be?" I 
asked. "Who could have believed he would stoop to 
borrow money from a woman ! " 

" He has become a living text for the teetotal lecturers," 
said my mother. " When I was married, Willie, there 
was not a handsomer couple than Mr. and Mrs. White 
in the district. You would not believe, now, what a 
dandy he was! And in those days he was so proud 
and independent, he would not accept a favour without 
repaying it fourfold. Lilian resembles him in appear- 
ance, but she has her mother's disposition. Well, your 
teetotal moralist would say, a craving for drink had dis- 
solved his pride and independence, but that is only 
partly true. He is a sunny- weather sort of man, and 
should be kept out of sight on rainy days. As soon as 
he got into difficulties (and that was at his wife's death, 
for his debts began with a reckless funeral), and learned 
the art of borrowing, with all its shifts and dodges, 
he began to sUp down the hill, and during the last 
year or two drink has accelerated the pace. And now 
— well, if Lilly and Elsie only could see it, the best 
thing that could happen would be for him to marry 
Mrs. Budle — ^it's aU he's good for, it would leave the girl 
free." 

"But suppose Mrs. Budle doesn't think so," I sug- 
gested ; " and there's the landlord of the Talbots." 

"Oh, I made free to tell him about his rival," she 
replied, "and you should have heard his laugh. 'By 
thunder 1 ' he swore, ' I reckon Sarah Budle has an eye 
to the difference atween Billy White and that baggy, 
wheezin,' cairt-load o' dirt, with his cunnin' pigs' eyes, 
and fat, clean-shaven face. . I'U take him on the way, 
bedad.' Don't you think him cut out to be mine host, 
Willie, a very landlord of old poetry and romance ? " 
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I laughed heartily at my mother's enthusiasm, and 
she gave me her purse, saying, " Let him have what 
he needs, but no more, Willie. Of course there is a 
gig to hire, and I suppose he wants to order a good 
dinner, and swagger a little before the landlady — that 
is part of the courtship; but even to advance this 
enterprise, mind, I cannot afford to risk more than a 
couple of sovereigns, and perhaps I am not very wise 
to do that, for there isn't the remotest chance of 
getting it back. Still, it is to give the girl a chance." 

Whether it was a feminine sympathy with LH that 
moved my mother, or an equally feminine love of 
match-making, it would be hard to say. Probably 
both motives were at work. She wished to see Lil 
independent, and at the same time, a kind of admira- 
tion was mixed with her tendency to laugh at the 
father. If I had any doubt as to her motive, it was 
soon apparent that he had none as to her intention, 
for almost as soon as I left the house a loud shout 
announced that he was on the lookout. " By thunder !" 
were his first words, " she's the right sort ; she's a brick ! 
There isna another woman I'd come under an obligation 
to, Willie. But she kens a man when she meets him ; 
and how much has she sent, lad ? " 

" You wUl need a hire," I answered in return, " and 
how much more ? " 

"Hire!" he ejaculated; "devil a ha'penny for hire! 
Div you think after running up sic a bill for drink 
I'm gan to pay them for the loan o' a horse and 
trap ? No, no, trust me to get that put on the slate. 
For the rest, a sovereign'll do fine. Now, that's 
grand," he exclaimed on my handing it over. " Man, 
if you're no keen on gettin' married to a publi- 
can's widow, you can coort her without a penny in 
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your pocket ! Odd, but if you're dead in aimest, there's 
a lot o* wheek to grease. You want the barmaid — she's 
your strong plank, Willie — ^to be saying, * Eh, mistress, 
what a fine-looking man he is ! * and there's many a half- 
crown needed for that, hinny, forbye a bit kiss and a 
squeeze to hersel' in a jovial sort o' way ; and there's the 
other wenches and the hostler — she puts a deal o' trust in 
him ! There's a lot o' money needed to keep them right. 
Then you mun call the best dinner, and drink so as to be 
a pattern to customers ; it's a kittle job, I can tell you." 

I was hesitating to ask for Lil, but he anticipated, 
me. "She's got ower her strunt," he said, "but wi' 
the like o' her, you never ken how soon it'll come back. 
She was half-greetin', and it wasna in me to gie her 
the tongue-lashin' she needed. 'Never mind, lass,' 
says I, * you did it in a passion, and I've mysel' done 
in a temper what I repented of afterwards. Be a good 
bairn, and I'll never mention it again.' You are under a 
mistake if you thought her greatly made up wi' what I 
said. 'Ay, faither,' quo' she, *I doot you'U still be the 
same awd man to the end o' the chapter, and sometimes 
I'm beginning to think I've no call to sacrifice my life 
for you. Wad you but see that this place is a fair heart- 
break, and we'll never make a better on't ! Do an honest 
week's work, and bring home your weU-eamed wages, 
and I'U stand by you to the end.' It's a senseless way o' 
talkin' she's learned from that whelp Harbottle, and it 
always makes me mad, Wullie. Man, it's Uttle they 
would care if I took a drainer's spade and went out at 
my time of life, when a man expects to take it easy and 
get some pleesure, and thumped up clots o' clay, stand- 
ing up to the hips in waitter. I might be a gamekeeper, 
but that would be a fine come-doon, wad it no? me, 
that's the best shot in the pairish, the best judge o' a 
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greyhound, the best handler o* a gamecock, the best 
boxer, and no bad at ridin*, to carry a game-bag for the 
likes o* Sir Hugh ! As sure as death, he shot his own 
pointer last year when firin' at a patteridge — a grand 
dog, too ; they ca'd him Captain. A man that kens as 
much as I do would soon quarrel wi* him. * Make an 
end o' that,' I says to Lil ; ' it's a baimly way o' talkin'. 
YouVe picked it up from Fiddleface. But thank God 
we're quit o* him ; he has slung his hook.' She ga' a bit 
jump. 'If you mean Mark Harbottle,' she says, 'he's 
comin' back in a few days. And it's a shame of you to 
speak like that ; he's stood atween you and ruin. And 
work you'll have to, for you ken fine Simon's gettin' 
ready to sell you up.' ' Hout,' says I, ' we'll jink past 
him at the turn, Lil ; and as to Mark, there's a clean end 
to him. His auntie would die sooner than raise a clash, 
but the folk at the farm are a' sure he's off.' Thinks I 
by the look o' her face, the sooner I make up wi' the 
widow, the better. For she's a contrairy lass, and Elsie 
has sometimes hinted — and I've thought it might be so 
— she had, unkenned by hersel', a kind o' notion o' the 
sour-faced youngster. A fine mess it would be were 
that the case!" 

No misgiving prevented him from going off to see 
about his trap with a certain brisk, jaunty swagger. 
Apparently he succeeded in obtaining credit, for I saw 
him in the morning; and but for his confident, jovial 
air, a poor figure he would have cut, since the gloss of 
newness had long been off his best clothes, and the inn 
gig was a very shabby one, and not all his skill with rein 
and whip could infuse a show of go or action into the 
lean and overworked hack. 

" You'd better look out for the landlord," I cried, as he 
was passing. 
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"Trust me to gliff him," he yelled back gaily and 
confidently. " Be you sure that's the first call," and away 
he went. 

I witnessed his return in the evening. But what a 
change there was ! It reminded me (as a parody reminds 
one of a poem) of the difference between Marmion riding 
into the fray and Marmion, " his falcon crest and plum- 
age gone," emerging all battered and bruised from it. A 
lad from the Bed Lion was driving, and it was some 
time ere I discovered whether it was from the effect 
of wine or battle that the gallant wooer nodded and 
drooped — whether he was grievously wounded, or only 
helplessly drunt. 

He had indeed been through a great adventure, as I 
learned from the youth who drove him; but it would 
need that one English pen which could adequately 
render such scenes to do it justice. Still, in default of 
Henry Fielding's ironic history, let me in a plain way 
try, from accounts furnished me afterwards, to describe 
what had taken place. 

It is probable that BiUy knew more about the rivalry 
to which he was exposed than he admitted. At any 
rate, even as a hart in the rutting season tries to over- 
come the other stags ere he begins to daUy with the 
hind, so Billy stopped the ancient hack before the Tal- 
bots, and walked in, frowning and terrible, where mine 
host sat among his jugs and glasses. Physically, Boni- 
face looked by no means fit to cope with the stalwart 
countryman ; for though a good septennium younger, a 
lazy life, an abundance of good cheer, and abstinence 
from exercise, had made of him a Falstaff before his 
time. But it was only in physical appearance he resem- 
bled Sir John. I don't think the joUy knight had as 
shrewd an understanding, or as keen an eye to the main 
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chance. And yet he had a hail-fellow-well-met sort of 
jocularity that imposed on his simple customers. 

BiUy, who had worked out a plan of campaign as he 
entered, gave him an inviting little whistle, and an 
equally inviting signal with his crooked finger. " I want 
to speak to you private," he said. The landlord no 
doubt guessed his errand, and yet he showed the way 
quite confidently into a small room off the bar. " Now, 
my cock," said Billy, abating none of his warlike de- 
meanour, " a word's as good as a nod to a blind horse. 
You know what I mean when I say shog — slant — cut 
your stick ! To give you wamin' is only fair, for it would 
be a kind o* shame for me to thrash a thing like you. 
One couldn't get at the bones for guts and fat." 

The landlord was in nowise dismayed at this address, 
but assuming a look of mock terror he answered, " Lord- 
sake, here's a wark 1 Had I dreamt of this, I'd had a 
few swank young men for a gaird. I'm feared you've 
been drinkin', Mr. White, and sma' blame to you ; only, 
like a canny man, let's have nae ill doings in the Talbots. 
Just lie doon, and I'll make you comfortable till you 
sleep it off." 

" Make no error ! " cried Billy, irritated at this chaff; 
"it's well kenned you're a sneaking varmint, and that 
you've been crossing my path. Take you care, or it'll 
be the worse for you." 

"Pooh!" said the landlord, who probably had reasons 
of his own for not wishing Billy to see the widow just 
then, and who began to see his way to prevent it, 
"you dinna ken what a grand fighter I am. Man, in 
my time I've fit wi' Tom Belcher, and his son Jem isna 
a patch on him. I'm fitter than you think You'd 
better not tempt me to take you in hand." 

" Oh, if that's your way," answered Billy promptly, 
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"there'll never come a better time than the present 
Step into the back-yard and Til Belcher you — well 
soon see who is the better man.'' 

But nothing was further from the landlord's intention. 
" Mr. White," he answered, with well-assumed gravity, 
" I'd like fine to take you on, for it's meat and drink to 
meet a man worth thrashing, but it's as much as my 
life's worth to fight on an empty stomach — ^it's comin 
on to dinner-time. Wait till after, and I'm your very 
man." 

" Well, there's a glimmerin' o' sense in that," replied 
the simple countryman. "And I'll come back after 
dinner; I've a call to make." 

" But you needna run away," said the landlord. "Can 
we no eat and drink in a neighbourly way first, and 
then dad one another's heids after ? I'U stand the liquor 
if you'll promise to drink fair," and he looked the hearty 
jovial landlord all over as he made this insidious 
proposal 

" Drink fair!" exclaimed BiUy, with a smile that showed 
how much he relished the idea. "If I drank fair it would 
be two to your one, but have at you — ^it's a right down 
English way of doing, and mind, not a word about 
quarrelling tiU the bottle's empty." 

The landlord, as may be imagined, was not loth to make 
good his word. It afforded him the very opportunity 
he wanted to keep his rival away from the susceptible 
widow; and despite the jocularity with which he strove 
to conceal it, he was really in some trepidation lest his 
fiery visitor should do anything rash. No doubt, by 
calling in the constable, he could have avoided that, 
but he knew how popular Billy was; and if the widow 
thought hiTTi ill-treated, who could guess what she 
would do? 
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These considerations, however, were artfully cloaked 
under a frank and honest exterior. The husbandman 
on being asked to name his weapon, chose ale to begin 
with. " Ale be it then ! " exclaimed mine host ; " only, if 
you'd said claret, it 'ud been the same." And now began 
a contest grim and great between the heroes. The 
landlord called for a quart of beer. " The same for me," 
said Billy, and at one fell draught swallowed three- 
fourths of the jug's contents. " Man," said the inn- 
keeper, "I'm no one for big drinks, but I take them 
often," and the pots, as a matter of fact, were emptied 
together. "Bring another," cried the landlord. "And 
me one too," said Billy. The dinner consisted of only 
two courses — the first, a joint of roast-beef, the second, 
of cheese, for both men disdained sweets and knick- 
knacks. Thus the beer carried them to the end quite 
easily. " Now," said the landlord with a beaming smile, 
" as this is an extra occasion, I'll be a bottle o' port to 
you." " Right you are," cried Billy. " It's only lassies' 
drink, but they're a' fish that come to my net," and 
they soon emptied the bottle, for they took it a tumbler- 
ful at a time. "Now, if that's put you in fighting 
trim — " remarked BiUy, in his quietest and most 
friendly way, for he naturally grew partial to a man 
after eating and drinking with him ; but the landlord 
had resolved that if they fought it would be a drinking 
duel only, and already he deemed that victory was in 
sight. "Hout," he rephed to the other's half-formed 
question, " a hind at a Mairch hirin' will get fightin' fou' 
on a pint of beer — Lord, I sometimes think the smell 
of a brewer's horse enough for them — and gentlemen 
quarrel across their wine, but champions like you and 
me want something stronger than that — brandy, French 
brandy, that's the tipple for us, that'll cock your dander." 
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"By thunder!" cried his opponent, "you're a man 
after my own heart. As you stand I could ding you 
into smithereens, but I warrant you'll strike like a mad- 
man when the brandy warms you up." 

It is not easy to predict the effect of a strong intoxi- 
cant. BiUy, whose confidence in himself would have 
been amply warranted had it been a matter of sport or 
athletics, was not inured to fiery liquors, and yet the 
landlord, who expected to see him speedily laid on the 
floor, was greatly mistaken. He did not reckon on the 
reason, deeper than has yet been disclosed, which drove 
the husbandman to make a struggle for the prize that 
would have carried him out of his difficulties. And 
when Billy's brain began to reel, as it speedily did under 
the effect of the potations stronger than he was accus- 
tomed to, such thoughts as he had left began all to con- 
centrate round the idea that it was absolutely necessary 
to win the widow, and therefore equally necessary to 
drive his rival off the ground. Instead, therefore, of 
becoming, as he usually was in his cups, merry and 
jocular and full of spirits, he grew heavy and, as he him- 
self would have said, " fair soddened." His eye lost its 
usual brightness, and turned cloudy and suUen, till the 
landlord, well read in the moods of drunken men, began 
to feel uneasy under its menaces. He had considered 
himself easily competent to hold his own against any 
opponent over the bottle, and yet his frequent and un- 
easy glances failed to detect signs of discomfiture. If 
BiUy had lost physical command of himself, the spec- 
tator could not know it, for he sat immovable in an 
oak arm-chair, and one could not easUy tell whether 
his duU eyes spoke of hatred or only stupidity. How 
long this state of things endured I am not able to 
say, but at length the landlord, making sure the 
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brandy had done its work, rose and softly made an 
attempt to leave the room, but the other rushed to the 
door. " You would run away, would you ? " he asked 
savagely. " I might ha* kenned it was a dodge ; a sneak'll 
be a sneak till the end o' his life, but, by George ! you'll 
not get off so easy ! " As he spoke he let out with his 
left hand. Had he been sober, the blow was enough to 
have feUed an ox or killed a man, but it was so badly 
aimed, that instead of being planted between the eyes 
of the publican, its original destination, it only caught 
him on the shoulder ; yet its force was so great it sent 
the fat man sprawling and staggering to the further 
comer of the room, bringing down the furniture with a 
clang, the landlord adding shrieks of fear to this noise. 

Alarmed by the cry of murder, several men from the 
bar and stables rushed in, and seeing their master in this 
predicament, they set violently upon his foe. Poor Billy, 
who in his sober senses could have held his own against 
the troop, had by this time lost the temporary conmiand 
of his muscles. He made a frantic and useless attempt 
at defence, and then allowed them to ponmiel him to 
their hearts' desire. They might have carried this to a 
degree beyond their intentions, but for a lucky circum- 
stance. A waitress at the Talbots had for sweetheart 
one of the stable-lads of the Red Lion, who, while this 
dispute was raging, had been at the tap enjoying the 
pleasure of a pot of beer and the conversation of his 
mistress. He was an honest youth, and fond enough of 
Billy to rush in and take his part, and indeed it was not 
difficult to make the assailants desist, for he lay as quiet 
as the dead, and they were almost afraid they had done 
his business. 

It was this youth whom I saw driving the unlucky 
wooer home, and he who told me. His sweetheart, who 
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had carried the things in, was in the very process of 
regaling him with an account of the battle of the bottles 
when the row took place. " Had he came last week, or 
even yesterday," concluded the honest stable-boy ; " the 
mistress always had a liking for him, but the Talbots 
win in a canter now ; they've taken out a special license ; 
I hear they're to be mairriet the mom." He had over- 
taken me on the road, and had got out to lead the horse 
and talk at the same time, and we now stopped at 
White's garden gate. " I doot he'll ha' to be carried, 
sir, he's dead drunk," he said; and then shouted in 
Billy's ear, "Hoy! Hoy! Waken up, man, you're 
h'y'm." I wondered Lil did not run out, although I 
was glad in a way too, and half hoped that she might 
be from home, so that her father could be quietly 
conveyed to bed, and she saved the pain of seeing him 
as he was. 

It will be imagined how much surprise I felt when, 
instead of Lil and Elsie, I saw two strange men — ^low- 
looking, hang-dog characters, with beetle-brows and 
black clay pipes — sitting under the tangle of neglected 
yellow roses. At the driver's shout they came up, 
laughing to one another with a certain air of satisfaction. 
" This is a blank fine thing. Bill," one was saying to the 
other, but with oaths imwriteable. " It was broken bones 
for hiz an' he'd been sober. Lord, I'd sooner lend a hand 
to bouse him into his bed than be first to tell him our 
errand," and with hands as imgentle as those of a police- 
man handling a man in a similar condition, they carried the 
master into a house no longer his own. And in passing 
the window of the parlour, I saw and understood why 
the two women had not noticed the return of the cart. 
Lil was kneeling on the carpet, sobbing as if to break 
her heart, and Elsie had taken her head in her lap, and 
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was soothing and caressing the girl, as though she were 
a baby. 

I held back, hesitating to intrude on what I instinc- 
tively felt would be a painful family scene, but a hand 
was laid on my shoulder. "WuUie," said a familiar 
voice, " what bad business is this ? Man, I kenned 
Uncle Simon was carrying things to an extreme, but 
has he met with an accident?" 

"Oh no, he is only the worse for drink; but help 
them now, Mark, if ever you helped anybody; and I 
know you can, for " 

The sentence was never finished, for the shadows 
falling on the window caused Elsie to jump, and Lil, 
too, looked up with a scream. Even at that moment I 
heard Mark's strong but suppressed voice exclaim, with 
a force that seemed to lend it double emphasis, " The 
swine ! " Perhaps if there had been time to think, I 
might have expected Lil, considering all that had come 
and gone, to share in his indignation, but she rose — I 
remember noticing even then how beautiful she looked, 
her face flushed with weeping, and her brown hair 
streaming round her head — and saying only " My poor 
faither ! " ran to him, and pushed the man away from 
his head and held it hersel£ In the eyes of some he 
was a worthless scamp — ^never in mine, for I liked Billy 
in spite of my judgment, do what he liked ; but she did 
not stop to notice that the blood which stained him was 
only from his nose, or to think he was only a drunken 
man who had got hurt in a public-house brawL No, if 
he had been a hero, she could not have made more work 
about him ; and Mark, with a peasants instinctive deli- 
cacy, withdrew from the cottage. "It'll take up her 
mind," he said; "and, poor lassie, she's in for a bad 
time, I doot." 
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We stopped at the gate of the garth, and he hurriedly 
told me of having got work at a farm just across the 
hill. "I could ha* put up wi' my imcle*s lip," he ex- 
plained — "he would be a poor chap who couldna do 
that for the sake of the lass he likes — but what use was 
there in working ony mair on the farm ? It was only 
making crops ready for other folk to gather." 

He listened with great attention and rising hope to 
the account of my interview with the basket-maker, 
elucidating the most minute parts by questions. " I'll 
gan to my grandfaither at once," he decided at the end ; 
" and if you could come too, WuUie ! He could never 
refuse if you put it to him. I'll gie her a hint to keep 
her heart up, poor bairn," and we returned to the house 
to find Lil once more giving way to despair, sitting by 
her father's bed, while he moved and muttered in his 
broken, drunken sleep. " Never you fear, lass," Mark 
said in those deep, reassuring tones of his, " it isna sae 
bad as you think — there's a way oot, yet. I ken how to 
shift these rascals." 

She asked him no word about his sudden reappearance. 
" But no a road I can take, lad," was what she said. " If 
it's the best of my life for his, I'll never grudge to give 
it." Three, placed as we were, form an awkward number 
for confidences, and little else passed before we withdrew. 
Yet when we met Mr. Bell, evidently on his way to White's 
farm, and unable to conceal the malignancy of his smile, 
it was only by representing the necessity of getting up 
the bum as soon as possible that I kept Mark from once 
more returning. " Long syne," he muttered, " I promised 
him a hammering, and it's stiU due, for he's at the root 
of it all ; it was him set the Talbots on the widow, for he 
wanted White completely in his grip, and most likely he 
made the trap that fond fool dropped into, and now he's 
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gatherin' in the catch, but as you say, it's no the shortest 
way that's always the surest. We'll see grandfaither. 
Eh, man, it's Uttle she kens Mark Harbottle if she thinks 
he couldna do her a good turn without expecting some- 
thing to himsel'." 

But our adventures up the bum must be reserved to 
another chapter. 




CHAPTER XX 

A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS 

It never rains but it pours, is a saw which the proverb- 
loving country-folk do not tire of applying literally and 
metaphorically, and I have found it strikingly exempli- 
fied in life. For months, and even for years, things go 
on quietly and monotonously. The trivial roimd, the 
common task, follow each other with uniform regularity, 
and there is no change more important than that " from 
the blue bed to the brown." But when one is least ex- 
pecting it, there comes an accident or an event; it is 
followed by another, and still another, tUl existence is 
changed into excitement and activity. A brief period is 
often crammed with " the crowded strife," which might 
have been spread thin over " the age without a name " 
that preceded it. 

Little did Mark Harbottle dream what other passions 
he was rousing by his simple and straightforward resolu- 
tion to utilise his legal rights for the purpose of disen- 
gaging Lil from the net of troubles woven round her by 
a father's careless prodigaUty. Indeed, his was one of 
the strong, self-contained natures that take little accoimt 
of what is exterior to themselves. Had it been otherwise, 
he must have guessed long ago that he had a rival in 
myself. The calm, I had almost written stupid, imcon- 
sciousness with which he ignored this possibihty was 

half amusing, half irritating, and would have been wholly 
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irritating but for the large, unsuspicious, simple kindness 
with which it was associated. He assumed that he could 
rely upon my help, just as I might have reUed upon his. 
And if any one is inclined to blame me for not sooner 
telling him how the wind lay, this characteristic should 
be taken into account. Nothing in the shape of a broad 
hint was of any use; the explanation, it was obvious, 
would have to be forced upon him in the plainest terms. 

Yet the time had obviously come for it, and I wondered 
how it was to be done all supper-time. It was evening 
when we left White's farm, and we had agreed to walk 
up the bum in the cool night. The hill shepherds usually 
go to bed between eight and nine in summer, that they 
may rise at daylight and drive the sheep down jfrom 
the mountain-tops — to which they instinctively ascend 
at night — to the slacks and glidders, where the best 
pasturage is. " Many a time," said Mark, " IVe kenned 
the yoimg hinds dance in the big bam till yokin'-time, 
and if they are fit for a day's work after that, surely I can 
do my darg after a walk up the bum." If we caught the 
shepherd as he got up, Mark would have time to get back 
to his place and begin work at the usual hour. 

Eleven o'clock, therefore, was quite early enough to 
start ; and my mother, though she doubted the wisdom 
of the expedition, made us stay to supper. Mark was 
not a man who professed any love of the table, but he 
had the appetite of a healthy field- worker, and attacked 
the cold beef as vigorously as if Black Care and he had 
no acquaintance, while I only played with my knife and 
fork. " How flushed you are ! " exclaimed my mother ; 
" your eyes, too, are uncommonly bright ; I hope you are 
not going to have fever, Willie." Then, when I briskly 
declared that I never was better in my life, another idea 
crossed her mind. " Don't over-distress yourself, dear," 
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she said kindly. " Often I've seen clouds as black pass 
away without a storm, and a storm that does come is 
seldom as bad as one feared." But for once she misread 
my thoughts. 

The truth was, that while much small-talk, to which I 
did not listen, passed between her and Mark, I was having 
one of my occasional fits of humiliation and self-reproach. 
Figuratively speaking, I was prostrating myself before the 
stem, self-centred young rustic at my side, even before Mr. 
Bell. " You think yourself superior," a taunting familiar 
seemed to whisper in my ear. "In your heart you 
despise Mr. Bell as an uncultured, sensual wild beast, fit 
for nothing but the cockpit and the society of sporting 
idiots. You look upon Mark as a rugged, imlettered 
clown, a born labourer and peasant. Yes, but each in 
his way is a man, a strong, masterful man. Had Lil 
said as much to either of them as she has to you, would 
stone walls have prevailed against them ? But you, you 
poor, weak, drifting shadow ! They are fighting out the 
issue as though you were nothing, and nobody. Why, Lil 
herself is stronger than you : the feminine dominates the 
masculine." And out of this abasement and self-contempt 
there was emerging a resolution to act a stronger part. 

Such a mood did not augur well for harmony when 
Mark and I found ourselves at length alone, making our 
way under the cliffs and hanging woods that line the 
mountain path up the Skelter. It was a beautiful summer 
night, the silvery waning moon casting its magical light 
on the green hills and heavily-cropped valley, tiU at the 
higher points of the road we could see here and there a 
ruined Border keep, set on a low hill-top or half-concealed 
among trees. And the great tranquil silence, broken 
only by the tiny cascades of the Skelter or the lonely 
cry of night-birds — I feel it even now. 
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" Eh, man," said Mark, who was unusuaUy sanguine 
and cheerful, " a night like this is like your mother playin' 
on the harp and singin' them auld-warld ballants she's 
so fond o£ It gives me the same half-greetin' feelin', 
and makes me think when we were laddies, and far 
mair fresh and innocent than now. I dinna ken if it's 
a' together gud for you," he added, "it has a saftenin' 
kind o' effeck. Were onything to happen now, it would 
be a sair trial to quit the Chevots. I like them as if 
they were alive." 

I did not say anything, and we walked on a mile or so 
ere he spoke again. " It's as certain as fate we'll ding 
them now," he resinned, following out his own train of 
thought. " You see the lass has been curously brought 
up ; in a sense, she's no been brought up at a' — she's 
growed Hke a plant. It's plain mother-natur' wi' her. 
The faither — often I think he deserves the treadmill, 
and dod, I canna help likin' him owther — ^he was dooms 
fond o' her when she was a bairn. He would be as 
fond yet if she didna cross him. Well, it's no in her to 
forget kindness, and now she's ready to make hersel' 
miserable desht to please him. A fine life she would 
have wi' that blackgaird BelL I'm sorry to misca him, 
WuUie, since you are in the way o' being connected wi' 
the faimily, but if I were you, I'd have as little to say 
to him as you can. After a', the lass is no responsible 
for her brother." 

"What on earth are you talking about?" I asked, 
rousing myself from an unpleasant reverie. 

" Man, WuUie," he replied kindly, " I've often asked 
mysel' if it was an advantage you readin' so many books. 
It takes up your mind so. I'U wager you've been think- 
in' o' somethin' a hundred miles away and never list'nin' 
to my crack. When I come to think, mebbe you'll no like 
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it. But if a lad takes an honest notion to a lass, it's a 
baimly thing to be shamefaced aboot it, and I'm sure 
you'll take no offence where none is offered. What I 
was sayin', or meaned to say, was that Miss Bell, though 
far ower dressy and pernickety for the like o' me, has 
the makin's of a grand woman, and is fair cut oot for 
you. And it would be a shame to weight her wi' the 
shortcomin's o' her brother. In your place, I would 
never consam mysel' aboot him." 

" I don't know what right you have to talk in that 
way, Mark Harbottle," I answered very coldly. "You 
appear to take for gospel all the idle gossip of the country- 
side. There is not, and never has been, anything of the 
kind between Miss Bell and me." 

** But I've seen you linkin' and walkin' across the hiUs, 
and drivin' her and takin' her this place and that," he 
exclaimed incredulously. 

"It's a strange thing," I retorted, "that one cannot 
see his mother's visitor home without stories of this kind 
being started. Let me tell you once and for aU, they 
are without the slightest foundation. I've never said a 
word even in jest to Miss BeU that I could not have 
said to a sister." 

Mark gave a little whistle of surprise, as much at the 
irritated tone in which I spoke, as at the words them- 
selves, and we tramped on for several miles in silence. 
It was now very dark in the deep gorge through which 
the road lay, for the moon had gone down, and the sky 
had become overcast with clouds. Several times I was 
on the point of blurting out the plain truth, but as often 
checked myself. 

It was not yet daybreak when we arrived very nearly 
at the shepherd's cottage. "Let's gan up to the little 
plantin'," said Mark ; " we can wait there till we see the 
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smoke risin'. Look, there's the day cominV and he 
pointed to little streaks of light stretching out like 
fingers among the clouds that overhung the eastern hills. 
" He'll soon be up now, and he always Kghts the fire first 
thing, and puts the kettle on, that it may be boilin' when 
he comes back frae the sheep." We sat down on a fallen 
larch, and I saw that now or never was the time to come 
to an explanation. 

"Look here, Mark," I said awkwardly, after a short 
pause, " it should not be a secret from you. The girl's 
name — ^her that I like best — I should have told you ages 
ago. It is Lil." 

He stared in front of him for a minute or two like one 
who is slow to grasp the meaning of what has been said 
to him, and then in his slow, deliberate way said, " And 
you never mentioned it." 

" But it was you who never gave me a chance," I replied, 
flushing at the implied reproach. " You have always acted 
and spoken as if you were the only just man in the world, 
the only one capable of appreciating the girL" 

Somehow I could not keep up the strain of reproach, 
but relapsed into an impotent silence, in which we sat, 
while dawn gradually flushed the moimtain peaks and 
threw an uncertain Ught on the valley. " I've made few 
friends," said Mark at last, " and can ill afford to lose 
the best o' thenL Since the time when you used to 
come fishin' up the bum I've aye liket you, Wullie ; and 
were it onything else — Man, it can only be a passin' 
fancy. You're not the same as hiz yins. Lil, after a', is 
a homely lass. You'll forget her." 

"Never as long as I hve," I exclaimed passionately; 
and one cannot tell what might have happened between 
two headstrong lads, had an incident not occurred to 
distract our attention. 
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"0 my God!" Mark suddenly exclaimed, in a voice 
the horror and distress of which contrasted painfully 
with the steady composure habitual with him, and as 
he spoke the blood forsook his face till the very lips 
were ashen, and his eyes seemed to expand in a wide 
stare. When I asked what was the matter, he answered 
only by a diunb jerk of his finger towards the opposite 
hillside. 

A slight morning mist hung on the scattered birches, 
but through it, and past their white stoles, I saw the 
hurrying figure of a man, apparently flying in terror, 
for every now and then as he ran he threw a fearful 
look behind, as if he thought pursuers were at his heels. 
In a second he had disappeared. Had I been alone I 
would have attributed the appearance to excited nerves 
and a sleepless night, for it had come and gone exactly 
like the phantom of a dream. As it was, though I 
myself experienced a creepy feeling of astonishment, 
I could not account for my companion's distress till I 
heard him muttering, " Poor grandfaither ! and till now 
I never beheved it ! " 

For a moment I was mastered by an equal horror. 
The idea of the aged peasant scudding the hills before 
a troop of imaginary demons was not only pitiful, it 
appealed to the almost superstitious fear of the insane 
which I had imbibed from the peasants. Yet I was not 
long in rallying from it. Although the hght was too 
dim for us to distinguish more than the outlines of the 
figure, it seemed familiar to me, and yet not to be 
that of John Harbottle. I seized Mark by the arm, 
for no sooner had he recovered from the first shock, 
than he jumped up as if to go in pursuit. " It's of no 
use," I said, " you can neither see nor hear him ; his step 
is noiseless on the heather ; besides, it isn't him . I have 
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seen that man before. He is younger and stouter than 
your grandfather, and I don't think he had a beard." 

Despite the obvious common-sense of this view, it 
was difficult to convince Mark. "Who else could it 
be ? " he asked. " He came from the cottage, and 
there's naebody followin'. At this time o' year there's 
neither smuggler nor poacher like to be up the bum. 
Let me go, man, afore he breaks his neck on some o' 
the cliffs and scaurs." 

" But it might be a tramp," I suggested, and this gave 
his thought a new turn. 

" You are right ! " he exclaimed ; " let us up to the 
hoose. He always encouraged these gangrels and 
wastrels, and some o' them would cut their best 
friend's throat for a shillin'." 

We hurried down from the copse, and as we took 
the road up to the cottage, I, partly to allay my own 
fears, partly to engage his attention, said with a feeble 
attempt at a laugh, " I'll wager we find him soimd asleep 
in bed. After all, that runagate may be only some love- 
sick farm-servant, who has stayed too late courting one 
of the hill lasses. These chaps are frightened of their 
own shadow ; he fancied the bogles were at his heels." 

But Mark had got it into his head that something 
had happened, and strode on in silence till we came 
within a few y^rds of the house. Standing there so 
stiU and peaceful in the morning light, with the brook 
purling and murmuring over the stones, and a flock 
of cocks and hens cackling and scratching in front, it 
by no means looked the scene of a tragedy. But Mark 
had no eye for its tranquil, peaceful appearance. 
" Look," he said hoarsely, " there is no smoke in the 
chimley. The door is wide open, and, God have mercy 
on us, the dogs 1 " 
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It was evident now that something had happened, 
for it was all as he said. Lad and Lass lay &t^ and 
dead by the dry-stone wall, at the post to which they 
had been tied. "Poisoned," Mark ejaculated briefly, 
as he pointed to their swollen stomachs; and witit 
beating hearts we stepped across the threshold, and 
then stood stock-still, for the sight that met our eyes 
was one to have dismayed older and more experienced 
men. 

Li front of the cold hearth lay the shepherd, appar- 
ently dead, a little stream of blood trickling over the 
brick floor from a gash in his head. The table was over- 
turned as if in a struggle, and by his side lay a blood- 
stained poker. Mark, whose self-possession returned the 
moment he was confronted by actual facts, knelt down 
and felt the old man's heart. "Thank God, he's still 
alive ! " he cried. " Kun, WuUie, as hard as your legs'U 
carry you for the doctor — they'll lend you a horse at the 
next farm — and I'll do what I can in the meantime." 

He was already trying to stanch the wound, and I 
turned to go, and then recollected that there was another 
person in the cottage. "Your grandmother!" I ex- 
claimed, looking towards the inner room. 

" They would never touch her," he cried, busying him- 
self with his grandfather ; " but just look and make sure." 
I, somewhat hesitatingly, entered what hinds call the 
" ben " — the sleeping apartment. It looked as tidy and 
decent as if Jane herself had " red it up," but it was as 
quiet as the grave. One had to go very near in order 
to see into the close wooden bed, and when I did so, I 
thought at first the old woman was asleep, but imme- 
diately after there came over me the awe we all feel in 
the presence of death, and I softly withdrew. 

All that Mark said when I told him was " The doctor ! 
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The doctor ! " And leaving him with what seemed to be 
the dying and the dead, I started off down the glen as 
fast as I could go. The hill people are badly situated 
for obtaining medical aid ; and hours must have elapsed 
ere my return, but for a lucky circumstance. In rushing 
down the valley I stumbled blindly almost into the arms 
of a herd, whose eyes at the time were on his dogs which, 
with waving bauds, he was directing on the hill Seeing 
my haste and confusion, he naturally asked if anything 
was the matter, and he was still ejaculating his surprise 
and concern when I bolted on my journey again. 

" Hi, man," he cried, when he saw me running, " stop a 
minute ! The doctor's up the bum, attendin' the herd's 
wife t'other side o' the hill — ^her ninth, if I coont right. 
Canny now, canny," he said, as I was bolting off in the 
new direction. " You'll kill yoursel' if you try to run up 
the Hunggery Law that gate. The mair haste, the less 
speed. Take the slack, lad, and gan easy tiU you cross 
the knowe, then ftdl pelt doon by the awd fail dyke. 
Meanwhile I'll send Ailice, my gud-dowter. She's a 
widow, and as skeely as ony doctor wi' no-weel folk" 

Following his directions, I breasted the hill at a more 
moderate pace, and yet at a rate that made me glad of 
the cold wind that perpetually blows over these high 
places. The doctor had left his gig at the farm, but he 
had his horse, only he had to make a circuit for the 
sake of getting a path, so that I, who crossed right over 
on foot, was in sight of the cottage again when he rode 
up to it. 

By this time Mark and the woman who had come to 
help him had managed to carry John in and lay him on 
the bed. He was stiU unconscious, but the doctor, after 
a hasty examination, did not altogether despair of his 
recovery. "It is a bad contusion," he said, "and yet 
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if he had been younger there would not be much 
danger." The bandages hastily apphed would do in the 
meantime. He had to return to his other case, but 
would come back as soon as possible. " Mrs. Harbottle 
was very ill," he told us. " I saw her two days ago, and 
John left word for me to call again this morning as she 
was worse. I should think it likely that she was dead 
before this happened. The shepherd will tell us when 
he regains consciousness." 

A long dreary watch ensued. Mark would scarcely 
leave the bedside, and I was left alone in the kitchen, 
where there was nothing to do but listen to the low, 
moaning respiration of the sick man. It was a relief 
when the slow, gossiping herd returned. He was a 
kindly, matter-of-fact man, who took the aiflFair very 
calmly now that the first shock of surprise was past. 
"Believe me," he said to Mark on one of the latter's 
infrequent visits to the kitchen, "there's no need for 
anybody to come ahint Aihce. Sit doon here and crack. 
You're only in her way, and you'll make yoursel' bad by 
corkin' it up tight." 

I think it was to distract Mark's attention a little that* 
he began to do what we had not yet thought of, viz., to 
make a careful examination of the room. " It's a lesson," 
said he, " to keep an eye on these wannerin' gentry. John 
was ower kind to them ; poor man, he never thowt ill 
o' onybody. He was ay sae careful aboot that kist. 
The blackgairds — aye, and mair than them — thowt he 
had a fortin in't. Hulloa!" The exclamation came 
because he lifted the hd and foimd it loose. "The 
scoonerils ha' broken into it ! " 

We all three bent curiously over it. " They've missed 
their mark," he cried. "There's the bit pock o' siller. 
He saved desht what would bury him an' his wife ; " but 
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by this time Mark was searching the box with an eager- 
ness that contrasted with his previous lack of interest. 
" Wullie ! " he exclaimed at last, " there isna a morsel o' 
paper left. It's that cursed thing's at the root of it." 

We made a more thorough search among the poor old 
man's treasures, his decent Sunday clothes, the black 
silk gown given his wife when a servant and scrupulously 
preserved, and the curious odds and ends picked up in a 
lifetime, but the document, if ever it existed, was gone. 
Mark knit his brows and sat down on a low stool, 
evidently deep in thought. His habit of reticence 
kept him jfrom sajdng a word till the herd left, then, 
" Wullie," he said at length, " you are doin' no good here. 
I'll bide in case I'm needed, but you are tirin' yoursel' 
to no purpose. Rim doon the Glen and tell Uncle 
Simon what's happened. They are brothers — ^but sic a 
brother ! " 

" Shall I tell him what is stolen ? " I asked, divining 
his suspicion from the tone of his voice. 

" Yes," he said sternly. " I'll make no hidin' about it ; 
and teU him as well that I'U be at the bottom o' this if 
it costs a lifetime's labour." 

I waited for the return of the doctor, and my weari- 
ness made me glad to accept the offer of a seat in his 
gig. I was very tired indeed ; and what made it worse, 
I had not taken anything to eat. No one had thought 
of offering it, but if they had, there was something so 
heart-rending in the old man's low moaning, that taking 
food was out of the question. Yet many hours had 
elapsed. I was astonished on coming down the Glen 
to see the labouring men and women returning for 
dinner. 

By taking a bridle-path across the fields I knew that 
I would meet Simon, whose movements were as 
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as clockwork, and who came riding along on his white 
horse, his steady, expressionless face giving no indication 
as to whether he had or had not heard of his brother's 
misfortune. Something in my own face, haggard no 
doubt with excitement, hunger, and want of sleep, made 
him stop. Nothing flies more quickly than rumour, and 
his first words indicated that an exaggeration of the 
news had flown before me jfrom homestead to homestead. 
" Believe only half what you see, and none o' what you 
hear," he said in a gruff voice, that might or might not 
conceal apprehension. " They told me that you and the 
newy and the awd folk had a' been murdered, but a 
thing like that can only be clatter ; the like on't never 
happened in this coimtry-side." 

Not a line in his hard face softened as I recounted 
the facts, yet his bridle hand loosened its grasp, and 
while he sat rigid and motionless, his head drooping a 
little to catch my words, the unchecked horse stretched 
down its neck and began to crop the herbage at the 
hedge-root. 

"It's the end o' her," was all his lament over the 
shepherd's wife. " I mind her a sonsy quean afore you 
were bom, but always sair fashed wi' notions — ^well, 
she has been past it for a lang time. There's little 
sense in moumin' — ^it's a relief; and John you say's fair 
davered ? " 

" He is lying between life and death," I said. 

" He'll be up in a whip-crack," he replied. " Jock was 
the hardiest o' the faimily, always exceptin' myself; but 
you see what comes o' takin' in wastrels and gangrels, 
the lazy tykes should be whipped frae yin toon-end to 
another. I'd make short wark o' them if I had my way." 

" But we don't think it was any of them," I objected ; 
" they did not come for money." 
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"What the de*il else were they after?" he asked 
sharply. " Div you no think every idle loon that soms 
on the hill-folk doesna ken that a sober herd keeps 
his bit stockin' fit hidden away in a kist, or under 
the kitchen floor ? It's no the first time there's been 
thieving." 

" But they did not take the money," I insisted. "They 
broke open the chest and left the bag just as it was — 
there was nothing taken away but the papers." 

He stared, as if not quite sure of my sanity, before 
repljdng, " They've been gliflfed or the job was done, 
but — papers ; what papers was a Cheviot herd to have ? 
forbye that, Jock could nowther read nor write. What 
put papers in your heid ? The only paper he had was 
his marriage lines, that I'll warrant." 

"He had his father's will," I replied simply and 
plainly, trying with sleepy eyes to note the effect of the 
words ; but Simon was either a good actor, or unable to 
understand the reference. 

" The bairns that are coming on," he remarked, " are 
soft and shiftless to what we were when laddies, and I 
doot coUege has made you worse than the rest. You're 
wannerin', my lad. Just haud away to your mother, and 
get a meal o' meat and a sleep. This night has upset 
you." 

"But I am nothing of the kind," I objected* and in 
^hort, bald sentences told him the story of old FrizzeL 
He listened to it all with the inscrutable look of a horse- 
dealer, and yet I felt sure he was not going to dispute 
its truth, for once or twice he nodded as if iq confirma- 
tion ; and when I came to the fight with his father he 
exclaimed, " It was the cairt-whup made me do it ! By 
God! when he made as if to strike me, a' the lounderin's 
I had got — and he didna spare, let me tell you — 
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came up in my mind Were I to be as awd as 
Methoosalem, I'd never be sorry he got that Kcking." 
He even went further than that. ^'One of us had to 
be maister," he said. " But faither was easy kept doon 
when once I had thoroughly cowed him. Many a time 
I've thought o' him lying on his deathbed, still half- 
feared, but sometimes sniggerin' like a siUy wench ; and 
' Simon/ says he, wi' his whusslin' voice, they were the 
last words he spoke, ' I've bested you this time, my man.' 
Often I've puzzled at what he meant, but he shut his 
eyes and clapped doon on the bed. I thought he was 
only shammin', for he was deep to the very last ; but he 
never opened them again." As soon as I had ended, 
however he appeared to rouse himself from the train of 
reminiscences. " You two yoimg sparks," he answered, 
"had made a plan for ruinin' Simon as you thought, 
and that was the end o' your splore up the bum." 

" No, not at all," I protested eagerly. " Neither of us 
had the sUghtest thought of injuring you ; only I — that 
is Mark — ^well, he wants to marry Miss White, and if 
you withdraw your claim on her father, Mark will enter 
into any agreement you like never to ask a single coin 
for himself." 

He looked at me with contempt. " Mr. Selwyn," he 
said, " I'd a better notion of you, but I begin to think 
eddycation's a thing o' sma' practical vally. I put this to 
you. Have I no been a pattern to the country-side ? I 
ca' mysel' an honest man — as honest, that is, as ony- 
body can be that has in the way o' buyin' and sellm' 
to meet the cunnin' and airtfuLaess o' human natur. 
But I've never been back wi' my rent, I've never cheated 
a sarvant of his wages, and, provided there was a fair 
discount, all bills have been paid cash down. Now, 
supposin' this story true, what had the awd man to 
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leave ? Nothin' but the money in the bank — the farm 
was neither his nor mine. AUowin' there was what 
would buy White's farm, d'ye think it is common-sense 
to expect me to hand it ower only because of a paper 
that I've never seen, an' you've never seen, an' Mark's 
never seen, and that you only ken aboot frae the blather 
o' a doited hind ? " 

I had never heard him utter such a long sentence 
before, though it was a matter of common notoriety 
that the usually taciturn farmer could " lay it off" when 
he chose ; but wearied as I was, I still tried to answer 
him with some spirit. " You know in your own mind 
this is true," I said, " and that the money you boast of 
having earned, every farthing you have has been made 
out of capital that never was yours, but Mark's. That 
is a fine kind of honesty to make a brag of. And if you 
have any real doubt, why not go up and ask your 
brother as soon as he is conscious ? " 

" No," he replied, with something in his voice that I 
had not observed before, "he made his bed, and he'll 
have to lie on't. I'm gan to see none o' him. Forbye, 
it isna in reason that he would ha' been quiet a' these 
years if he had onything to say aboot the maitter. 
You've been imposed on, yoimg man ; " and he jerked 
the reins of his horse as if, having ascertained what he 
wished, he meant to end the colloquy. 

I was angry at his offhand treatment, and I thought 
he might have bestowed at least one word of kindness 
and sympathy on his imfortunate brother. Coming 
straight from the cottage, too, with the scene fresh on 
my mind, I felt his callousness as I would not have done 
at another time, since it was foolish to expect anything 
else from him, and so I said bitterly, " The day will come 
when you will rue this, Simon Harbottle. It has been 
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written down by one who watched the gathering of it, 
that a curse would follow your money, and a curse your 
father found it on his deathbed when he as good as 
cursed you," and then as I saw him wince, my excited 
nerves carried me still farther. " People say your 
brother is mad, but I know, and you know, they lie. 
Before again bragging of being a model, tell where your 
money came from originally. Tell why your brother 
rather than touch it preferred a life of toil and hardship 
and poverty." It was purely a random shot, but it went 
home, only the stubborn old man rallied at once. 

" You are makin' a great wark aboot a sma' maitter, 
Mr. Selwyn. What ! The woman's been at death's door 
for a year, and the very night she died some drunken 
gangrel has fa'n oot wi' the man and gi'en him a clout 
i' the head, and you're as scared as if it had been the 
murder and robbery of a hale faimily. As to what you're 
sayin' to me, you're not yoursel', you're wannerin' i' the 
mind. Hand away h'y'm and get a sleep, lad, or you'll 
gan clean daft." 

Then he rode away as leisurely and self-possessed as 
if he had been discussing nothing more serious than the 
sale of a cow or the price of wheat, and I saw it was best 
to follow his advice. But it seemed as though I were 
never to obtain the food and rest I craved for. My 
mother was looking out from the Grange gates, and ran 
when she saw me coming, and flung her arms round me, 
weeping. " WiUie ! " was her greeting as soon as she 
could speak. "The dreadful story is not true. My 
darling boy is safe ; you are not killed." It was some 
time ere she could talk coherently, and when she did, 
I learned that rumour, as is generally the case in rural 
districts, had not only flown with the news, but had 
exaggerated and added circumstantially to the tale. My 
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mother had heard that Mark and myself and the 
shepherd had been set upon by a drunken gang of 
Irish labourers and murdered outright. " The butcher 
was driving past without calling, and with a face like an 
imdertaker's man," she said, in a voice between laughter 
and tears, " and Jane ran out, and I heard him say, ' The 
poor leddyll no have heard then,' and forced them to 
tell me. I did not believe it, and could have struck him 
when he laid his hand on my shoulder — ^you know he is 
an elder at the Presbyterian Meeting-House — and said, 
' The Lord giveth, and the Lord taketh away ; blessed be 
the name of the Lord.' And then Lilian White came over 
— ^she is here now — and is crying because Mark and his 
grandfather were killed ; she did not know about you, and 
I saw there was a mistake somewhere. There she is ! " 

It was a habit of my mother's to beheve that whenever 
any one came off a journey food should be set before 
them, and I took it as a sign that her agitation had sub- 
sided when she said, " You would never be able to take 
much breakfast, WiUie. While you are telling her, I'U 
see about getting you something to eat." Lil, with a 
face full of anxiety and impatience, was coming out. 
" It is bad enough, but not so bad as we feared," cried my 
mother to relieve her. " WiUie will teU you all about it 
whUe I go to the kitchen." 

There was a flush on her face. I noticed it with a 
sinking heart, as the first words she stammered out 
were, " Is Mark Harbottle safe ? " Usually she was 
both observant and thoughtful, but on this occasion she 
seemed to have no eyes for my exhaustion ; remember 
I had been up all night, had walked a good twenty- 
five nules, and had practically eaten nothing for twenty- 
four hours. Still I managed to answer the questions 
with which she pitilessly bombarded me. Her compas- 
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sion was all for Mark. " I have been a curse to him," 
she said bitterly ; " everything he has done for me has 
been followed by misfortune." 

"But perhaps this may turn out right after all," I 
tried feebly to comfort her. "When the grandfather 
gets better he'U be able to teU us; perhaps he had 
hidden the paper elsewhere; he may still get it, and 
reheve you from that miserable hoimd, Simon Harbottle." 

"Nay, it's ower late for that," she answered, with a 
certain embarrassment ; " I've taken the only road that 
leads out o' that scrape." 

At last she began to notice something about nay 
face. "How white you are, Willie!" she exclaimed, 
and I felt my Kp aU twitching and trembling. " Oh," 
she cried, "I thought you had forgotten. I never 
dreamed you took it, or took anything so much to 
heart; and I saw you walkin' and drivin' wi' Miss 
Bell, and faither, and him as weU, said you were to 
marry her, and " 

"You thought it right to take one man while you 
liked another," I said angrily. 

What a face Lil had for expressing simplicity and 
candour. "You may say it is unmaidenly for me to 
speak so plain, Willie," she said; "but I was honest 
wi' you before, and I'U be honest now. It was when 
I saw you taken up with Miss Bell that I came rightly 
to ken mysel', and that what I fancied a great liking 
for you was a sort o' mistake. It makes me look like 
a fool, or worse, — to ken yoursel', is hke puUin' weeds 
out o' a garden; and I would be loth to speak were 
it not that when you " 

What else she said, or was going to say, I do not 
know, though I divined what was coming, but for the 
only time in life I fainted clean away. 



CHAPTER XXI 

AN EXPLANATION AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 

Were I writing my own memoirs only, I would at this 
point lay down my pen and close the book, for that was 
the end of the drama for me. Little good would be 
served by moralising on the changeableness of woman, 
much as I have reflected in the years that are passed. 
Instead of trying to explain Lil by a subsequently-formed 
theory, I have endeavoured to present her conduct just 
as it appeared at the time, leaving the reader to recon- 
cile, if he can, gross inconsistencies and contradictions. 
I knew that her " No " was irrevocable, even when, re- 
covering from the faint, I found her bending over me 
with a face as tender and sweet as a sister's. And later, 
when my mother instituted careful inquiries into the 
time I had been without food and sleep, and I saw 
that she was seeking for some physical explanation of 
an occurrence which otherwise she would have had to 
attribute to the " big human passions," I exaggerated my 
exhaustion and the hardships that had caused it, and 
even derived a melancholy pleasure from noting her 
look of relief, and her return to a mildly cynical point 
of view. She insisted on treating me as an invahd, and 
I was too disheartened to resist, although after a long 
sleep I was as weU as ever I had been in my life. 

Meanwhile, the tragedy at the cottage remained a 
mystery. The usual inquiries were made, but without 
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definite result. An inquest was held on the body of the 
old woman, but the doctor's opinion was that she had 
died from natural causes ; and John could give no evi- 
dence, for he lay only half-conscious, hovering between 
life and death, nursed by neighbours and by Mark, who 
was assiduous in his attentions. 

I was kept weU posted in regard to White's farm by 
no less a person than BiUy himself, who, having re- 
covered from the effects of his drubbing at the Talbots, 
was glad of an excuse to come and see me. My mother 
was beginning to think it time for him to become tee- 
total, but as a compromise between her caution and his 
thirst, allowed him a limitless quantity of small beer, of 
which he imbibed huge draughts in the garden summer- 
house. We expected him to be abashed at the igno- 
minious result of his wooing, but nothing appeared to 
be further from his mind. " By thunder ! " he swore, 
" except for that last drop o' brandy I'd ha' warmed them 
a' up. As to the gutsy landlord, I bear him no grudge, 
bedad! No but that I'm awn him a dressin', only a 
graith o' publican folk are hardly worth pouther an' 
shot. And if he's got one widow, there's plenty left." 

I congratulated him ironically on his quick recovery 
from a wounded heart, and he broke into his great laugh 
as he replied, " You're but a bairn, WiUie, or else you'd 
ken that at fifty a woman's naysay is neither here nor 
there. Hout, man, div you think Billy White was Ijdn' 
in bed thinkin' o' nothin', as if he hadna sic an article 
as an antuUect ? If I can do no better than marry a 
publican, hang me in my own garters. Listen, laddie, 
but not a word about it, for your life ! There's another, 
and a better. She has a nicetish bit o' land the other 
side o' Brantham. D'ye catch on ? It's only to let this 
blow by, an' begin again as fresh as paint" 
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" But your difficulties here ? " I objected. " She would 
be very fond if she took you with a load of debt." 

"And rU never ask her, by thunder!" he replied. 
" Every ha'penny is to be cleared off when Lil marries 
Mr. BeU. He came across this morning. 'Let her 
say the word/ says he, ' and 111 send old Simon about 
his business like a shot' When I was lying bad-and 
I wunna deny I kept my bed longer than was a'thegither 
necessary, for if there's one thing I'm feared of, it's 
the tongue o' woman — well, then, she was in the 
promising mood, but when I got better, an' couldna 
help gettin' up a bit stave and a lilt, and smokin' my 
pipe an' drinkin' beer and laughin', for I never could 
keep a lang face two days on end. Lord, she began to 
draw back. 'There's no use in makin' mysel' miser- 
able,' quo' she, ' for you'll be just as happy one way 
as another.' So I had to puU in my horns. It's that 
besom Elsie. She preaches like a parson. * It's a shame 
of you,' she says, ' you that's gettin' on in years, to ax 
a young lass at the very beginnin' of life to give up her 
chance o' enjoyment and tie hersel' to a scoonenl for 
your sake ; it would seem you better to be makin' way 
for her.' * Hout,' I answers in a canny way, for it's nae 
joke to raise Elsie, 'it's a gran' match for her, and what 
reason ha' you for ca'in' him scooneril?' * That's written 
on his ill-faured face,' says she. But to do Lil justice, 
she stands Elsie's arguments well; in fact, the mair 
she thinks she's makin' a sacrifice, the readier she is. 
So I have to work on that, and swear that's it's either 
her marriage or the workhouse for us a'. You see it's 
like blindin' a horse tiU you lead it by something the 
silly beast shies at." 

I was in no mood for laughter. " That is only ja 
excuse for an act of gross selfishness," I exclaimed, 
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a seriousness that was quite wasted. "To ensure a 
little comfort for yourself, you are urging her on a 
course that will result in a lifetime's unhappiness." 

"By thunder!" he replied, "that's the verra way 
I'd spoken myself when I was still on the simny side 
o' twenty-five ; it's natural to the time o' life. But it's 
clear haverin' for a' that. Soon hot, soon cold, Willie. 
Land and money and horses, these are solid ; the longer 
you hve, the more you like them ; but after folk have 
been married a year or two, their love, as you ca'd, 
coonts for little. Man, I've always noticed that the 
happiest matches were plain business bargains at the 
beginnin', for the man takes his pleasure and the wife 
hers, and they get to see there's mair enjoyment in 
meat and drink, in cairds and horses, than in kissin' 
and cuddlin'. That's but poor amusement at the best 
and as soon as a few bairns come, there is in the feck 
o' cases an end on't. No, I'd ha' been a happier man 
this day if somebody had done to me what I'm doin' to 
Lil — ^not that I'm sorry either for the choice I made. My 
wife was the best and bonniest in the country-side, and 
we got on fine ; but it would ha' lasted longer if I had 
chosen one wi' mair money, and it was only a chance 
she turned out well." 

Then he changed the subject. To him as to the rest 
of us, the assault in the cottage was a topic of burning 
interest, although he knew nothing about the wilL " If 
I took it up, I would get to the bottom of it," he said, 
stroking his red beard complacently, " It's here I have 
the advantage of them," tapping his head, for he prided 
himself on his " antuUect," as he called it. " Now look 
you, there's only three ways on't. Mebbe the chap you 
saw was a tramp, but a tramp was httle better than 
a lunatic if he was runnin' f rae the hills, where he 
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could hide, to the low country, where he was sure to 
be catched. He might ha' been a clipper, or an Irish 
harvester seekin' a job among the hay, for there are 
wild dare-devils take to that when stealin' faUs, but the 
bulk o' them liket Jock, and would be keen enough 
to tell if they knew. WeU, what is left? Some- 
body close at hand wi' a score to pay off on the herd. 
And few hated him, for he was as soft and canny a 
sowl as ever I kenned. Lord, I mind what a bally- 
raggin' he ga' me once. I was havin' a shot at the 
moorfowl, and a guU flew ower. * Here goes ! ' says I, and 
let fly at it, breaking a wing. Jock took it up as 
kindly as a lass her pet lamb, for he had an extra- 
ordinL' kindn^s for Everything leevin'. and ca'ed me 
a' the murderin' rascals for pullin' at it. ' Hout, Jock 
man, there's plenty mair where it cam frae,' says I, 
and pulls a winged hawk, a hen-harrier, oot o' my bag, 
laughin' a' the time, for sorrow take me if I could get 
angry wi' the muckle woman of a man. He cured 
both o' them, and mony a day they might be seen as 
tame as piets poppin* aboot among the dogs. Now, 
who could bear an ill-will at so harmless a body? 
There's only one, and his is a heart as black as the 
devil's own, and if you're seekin' him, step across to 
the Eed Scaur. 

"But surely," I asked in horror, "you don't think 
it was Simon did this to his own brother ? » 

" Whisht, whisht now," he replied, " least said is soonest 
mended, but I ask mysel' where is the blackest heart in 
the country-side ? As to being brothers, they are a clan 
that hate their own blood, and the grudge between them 
has lasted since ever I can mind. A man that used to lick 
his awd faither wadna stick at hirin' a ruffian to thrash 
his brother, and there are plenty near, for, like master 
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like man, and the hinds ower there are the very 
o' creation." Billy took a loi^ pull at his beer, 
found mental exercise exhausting ; and though I 
no comment upon lus guess, I did not forget 
eimilar idea had crossed Mark's mind The si 
was in fact jumped at by many who knew the 
and some, alive as I write, still believe Simon th€ 
of the murderous assault. 

In addition to Billy, there was another visil 
came every day as long as my mother thought I 
while in truth I moped in the garden only be 
had no loiter any spirit for fishii^ and other 
pastimes. But I could not, and would not, see M 
At the sound of her pony's feet, or at the sight of 
Sorrow, who often ran before her, it was my cui 
beat a retreat. Usually I got as far as the wil 
the brook, where I lay and watched the water- v( 
moorhens till I saw her bright dress glitterii^ 1 
the wayside elms on her way back to the Main: 
day, however, she made her way through the t 
and, evidently by my mother's direction, walked 
to my place of concealment. 

I was so annoyed, as to be very near the nid 
turning my back and marching off, and would ha- 
so had it not been that a something in her mannt 
me stay. Miss Bell was very unlike the ordinary ■ 
girls. They were physically brave, and went ah 
fields without caring a rush for anything alive, b 
were bad at facing any mental crisis, and blusl 
stammered and went morally all to pieces if ev 
became what they called " agitated" She was t 
opposite. If I guessed there was something w 
was only from a firmer curve of her line upper li| 
of spirit and resolution in her quiet eyes. Othen 
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was just the same as usual, clean and neat, cool and pre- 
cise, in her favourite musKn gown, her dainty silver- 
buckled shoes, and httle hat with a curly red feather. 
In one hand was a silken parasol, the other held a httle 
bag and a leader for the dogs. 

" Do not attempt to fly," she said, with a faint, grave 
smile, as I blushed at being detected in trying to escape. 
"You have cause, more cause than you dream of, to 
avoid me, but there is something I Tnust say to you 
for your own sake, and it may give you patience to 
hear it if I tell you this is probably the last time we 
shall meet." 

At this very unexpected address I could do nothing 
but gaze in surprise, and she went on with perfect self- 
possession. 

"Now, just resume your place on the shaded grass, 
and I will sit on this tree stump. How cool it is under 
these green willows ! Yes, I am going away, and to this 
wretched place I hope never to return." 

" But leave your brother ? I thought you could not 
Hve apart from him ? " 

She coloured as she rephed in a voice out of which she 
tried in vain to keep the passion, " I hope the same roof 
wiU never again cover us. But that is anticipating. I 
have tried to see you every day to make a confession 
and an apology." 

" They are quite unnecessary," I said uneasily. " For 
goodness sake. Miss Bell, let the past be past. I have 
nothing to blame you for, I assure you, and if you must 
go — well — ^good-bye ; " and I held out my hand. 

The grave smile again played for a second on her face. 
" Good-bye is the pleasantest word I could say to you," 
she said, with a touch of regret that was barely dis- 
cernible, " and were it not to put wrong right, I would 
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not add a syllable to it. Yet I have few friends here. 
I will not have the pain of saying it often." 

" Miss Bell," I said desperately, " what is done is done, 
aiid, right or wrong, you cannot change it. We have 
have had some agreeable times together, but I know of 
nothing, and I want to know of nothing, that warrants 
you in taking this very serious air. As to your brother, 
I am sorry, but not surprised, at your quarrelling with 
him. Still, his affairs do not really concern me or 
any stranger, and you will only make things worse by 
discussing them." 

" But they have a very great concern for you and others 
as well," she rephed. "Now, listen patiently, and do 
give me credit for sense enough to discern the foUy 
of touching upon painful themes, imless it be to serve 
a practical purpose." 

There was nothing for it but to yield, though I chafed 
inwardly at the idea of this self-sufficient and persistent 
girl laying bare what I would not even talk to my mother 
about. I pulled up buttercups, and tore them into 
morsels out of sheer vexation. 

"Yesterday and the day before," said Miss BeU, 
" I sought only to make a frank confession ; to-day, I 
have a secret to tell. But to begin at the beginning. 
When I came to the Mains you were away at college, and 
I found my brother, for the first time in his life, heartily 
in love with a decent, good girl, and I (and your mother 
too) thought it would be the making of him to marry her. 
You were the obstacle in the way. I was led to under- 
stand (Miss White will pardon me if I do her injustice) 
that she had a sort of schoolgirrs affection for you, and 
that you, well — that you were a happy, thoughtless lad, 
not likely to grow passionately fond of anybody, but one 
who skated over the surface of things with a laughing 
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face, and always in search of your own pleasure; and 
I — ^well — I undertook to try — and — occupy your atten- 
tion, and I thought I was doing you good, for two people 
were never less suited to each other." 

"As the — the — ^well — the — confessions ot a coquette, 
Miss BeU," I remarked, " this is most interesting, but 
you will forgive the victim if " 

" Wait till I've done," went on the young lady. " Until 
you swooned on hearing of Miss White's engagement — 
you see I don't accept your mother's theory of its being 
-hunger — I did not think there was anything wrong in it, 
but now it is no less than my duty to teU you there is 
an insurmountable obstacle to my brother's marriage 
with Miss White." 

" Thank you," I said, with freezing politeness. " This 
has certainly an interest for me, but it is purely negative. 
You took up the rSle of Providence, Miss BeU, without 
first acquiring the necessary knowledge. It was only 
gossip, lying gossip, you went on. My old playmate 
never cared for me in the way you think, so you may 
lighten your conscience of the sin of having made her 
jealous. But now, having performed your agreeable duty, 
I hope I am not detaining you." 

A look of relief flickered over her face. " All this is 
only preliminary," she went on. " In the more serious 
part I did much harm, though I was less to blame. Do 
you remember as we drove home from Brantham telling 
me about that old man's deathbed, and his words to you ? " 

Whether it was the hesitation of her manner as she 
put the question, I know not, but at that very instant 
some association of ideas flashed on me a certainty that 
I now knew whose figure it was we saw moving down 
Skelter Bank, and I gave an affirmative answer with a 
more eager attention than I had yet displayed. 
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" Poor Sin ! Dear Sorrow ! " She leaned forward to 
pat the hounds lying at her feet. " Poor Sorrow I Dear 
Sin! Sorrow and Sin are my only true friends, Mr. 
Selwyn I It was no crime to tell my brother your story, 
was it ? Of all the women you know, in whom have you 
inspired the truest affection, Willie ? I'll tell you — ^it is 
BeU Strutt ! " 

She spoke lightly, with a feeble attempt at gaiety, but 
I had sympathy enough to feel that she was only trying 
to mask her inward struggle — the fight of pride against 
pride — the pride of family that had been humiliated, and 
the pride in herself welling up strongly as a kind of 
defence. 

" Sin and Sorrow are not more faithful, but a great 
deal more intelligent," she went on. "And it was be- 
cause of what she told me that I played spy upon my 
brother and his — ^his — Bully, but instead of discovering 
a plot for your assassination, I detected a ruffian whose 
highest exploit was to beat and rob an old shepherd." 

" That really confirms my own suspicion that the man 
we saw running away was Bullifant," I said. " It is most 
brave of you to come and teU me this. Miss BeU ; but the 
subject cannot but be a painful one, and there is no 
need to say another word about it. The rest will be 
found out without " 

" My becoming informer, you would say," she replied. 
" You speak of pain — the real pain and humiliation for 
me is, that I have not courage enough to leave two 
scoundrels to their deserts, and I wish to make you an 
accomplice in screening them. Look, here are the 
spoils!" She opened her bag and took out a time- 
musty envelope. " This is the missing docmnent. No, 
don't thank me ; all the heroism I lay claim to is that 
of giving a flask of ardent spirits to the Delilah. What 
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a Delilah, to be sure, a siren with a black cutty pipe and 
a litter of ragged brats ! And her delicate plan of opera- 
tions was to fill Samson drunk and then rob him." 

" But I wonder they did not destroy it," I could not 
help ejaculating, as I took possession of the wilL 

" My ingenious brother," said Miss Bell, speaking very 
quietly, but with bitter contempt, " was too economical 
to do so. Having conceived the project of purchasing 
a bride with the price of a farm, it occurred to him as 
a smart stroke of business to use this will for the pur- 
pose of making Simon Harbottle give him the land for 
nothing — ^you would call it blackmailing, would you not ? 
— thus he was to have the lady on whom he had set his 
heart, the land which he intended to dodge Mr. White 
out of, and a princely reputation for generosity — all for 
nothing ! Just one thing need be added — he is married 
already, married at Lamberton Toll. The story, like many 
others, has filtered through Mr. Bullifant to Bell Strutt. 
That was one obstacle to success. The other was, that his 
cat's-paw suddenly developed a will of his own. He has 
an urgent desire to go abroad and see the world, and, 
naturally, he wanted more money than my brother 
would give. So much I learned while playing eaves- 
dropper at their disputation." 

To speak metaphorically, she was bowing herself down 
to the very dust, as if she disdained half-measures, and 
yet the girl's proud, almost defiant, self-respect shone 
clearly through all her badly-affected levity. " Delilah," 
she resumed, " has a beast-like affection for her Samson, 
and she stipulated for his safety, and there is something 
beast-like also in my love for my brother. Beason says 
both of them deserve all the punishment they can pos- 
sibly receive, and yet blood triumphs over it. I will not 
live with him, I will not speak with him again, and still 
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he is my only brother, and I am weak enough 
screen him if it can be done without Injustice 
I am no heroine; that is whyl came toyouinstet 
to that rigid, narrow-minded yoke!, Mark Harl 

"But, Mis8 Bell" — I could not help mi 
childish retort — ^"how dared you trust a mere 
less lad, skimming over the surface of things si 
own pleasure ? " 

" That was only a first impresaon," she bit 
fell suddenly silent, and then rallied ag£un, ' 
further and offer you a bribe. This very day '. 
go away, first to a friend at Brantham, and 
seaside place in the south, where I shall stay 
plans are formed. Now, I am fain to le&vt 
Sorrow behind — will you accept of them ? " 

" What a gift ! " I laughed, but her face look 
that I added, " as long as I have a home th 
welcome to a share of it. Miss Bell" 

Then she held out her hand, and her eyes, fi 
the stubborn pride had gone at last, softened 
with tears. " Good-bye, Sin ; good-bye, Sorrow. 
bending down to kiss the hounds as I coupled 
made ready to shut them up. " You were im 
hear that word, Mr. Selwyn, but my task is en 
say it now. Good-bye," and there was such a 
pathos in her tone, that for worlds I could r 
lump rising in my own throat — ^remember, we 
very young, and had spent many happy hour: 
I could hardly say " Good-bye," and with a siler 
of the hand we parted, 

" My dear," said my mother, as we watch< 
disappearing under tJie great elms on the 
road, "I like a girl who can meet a difficuli 
letting her back htur down. With two or tl 
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further experience, Miss Bell ought to be a woman in a 
thousand. She has told me everything, and very dis- 
agreeable it is. I hope, love, you will not get any further 
into that mess at White's farm than you can help. You 
all — Mark and Louie, and Lil and yourself — are very 
young, and no doubt fancy that by merely flourishing 
this document, as if it were a necromancer's wand, aU 
that is wrong wiU come right. Things never do work 
out that way in real life. Probably you wiU have to 
bring in the lawyers; and lawyers are like painters — 
once they get into a house, you never know when you 
will get rid of them again. And it isn't your affair, 
WiUie ; it is Mark Harbottle's." 

She need not have been at such pains to impress this 
upon me, for it was exactly my own view. I now dis- 
liked the thought of meeting Lil alone, and it would 
have taken very strong reasons indeed to make me go 
to White's farm ; for I was ftdl of that desolate feehng of 
things being ended, of an experience having slipped into 
the irretrievable past, that death itself produces. I only 
wished there had been any practical means of communi- 
cating with Mark other than by a personal interview. 
I did not want to see anybody, but it would have been 
an act of gross disloyalty not to have carried out my 
implied bargain with Miss Bell. I therefore reluctantly 
prepared for a walk up to the cottage. 

But after a speU of idleness there is a pleasure in 
doing something, and the bright June weather seemed 
to dissipate some of the clouds that had gathered during 
days spent in brooding. I started in an active, almost 
in a cheerful, mood, and laughed at my mother, who said 
as I was leaving, "Now, do take care to keep out of 
mischief, WiUie. I shall be restless till you return. I 
feel quite nervous and upset." 
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At heart she had as little fear of impending danger as 
I myself We had given less thought than he deserved 
to one who had a very keen interest of his own in these 
transactions. The savage instinct of Bell Strutt was not 
so much at fault. She was working — cutting thistles, I 
think — on the high pasture overlooking the house, and 
must have kept an eye on it, for no sooner did I begin 
to cross the paddock than, with her long hook in hand 
and the customary baby fastened by a shawl to her back, 
she came trailing away to meet me. " Ma laddie/' she 
said, " bide in the hoose now, like a wise bairn. He's 
ragin' like a mad bull for me stealin' the bit parcel A 
bangin' I would ha' gotten when I went back after takin' 
the papers to Miss Bell, but I left' the door ajar, ready 
to slip oot when he wakened. So I gets the mug o' yiU 
ready, for he was sure to be dry, an' that's the only 
thing to pacify him. The first thing he did, after 
slockenin' his thrist, was to put his hand in his pocket, 
an' oot I jinks at the door. So he ups wi' the youngest 
but tow. 'I'll knock its brains oot if ee diima come 
back,' says he; and I desht had to tell him what I'd 
done, an' I never saw him look so gliffed afore. ' It'U be 
for the peasweep at the Grange,' quo' he. ' She began 
mockin' him, and now she's crazy for him ; ' and I'm sure 
he's on the watch." She ended with another appeal to 
me to stay indoors, and though delivered in her usual 
monotonous sing-song, it was obvious that the warning 
was one of real alarm. But it was still early ia the fore- 
noon, and even had my pride not revolted at the idea of 
being turned back by fear of one man, common-sense 
declared there was no danger among the peaceful Che- 
viot valleys in the open daylight. So, with some light 
answer to Bell Strutt, I proceeded on my way. Yet 
despite my show of confidence, it was not without 
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uneasiness that, on looking back, I saw a horseman pick- 
ing his way slowly along the bank of the stream. There 
was nothing miusual in that, as the farmers often chose 
this way to get on to the Newcastle road. Still, the 
rider never came up, and seemed to avoid overtaking 
me, and without feeling any very decided alarm, I 
resolved to let him pass on in front. 

Within a half-hour's walk of the shepherd's cottage 
there is a broad channel between two ridges of cliff. 
This wide area in the dry summer weather was covered 
with the white stones and great boulders rolled down 
when the Skelter was in flood, for like all mountain 
streams, it swells out at times into a huge and terrific 
torrent. Just then there was but a thread of water, 
winding with foamy little falls and dimpling pools and 
chattering runs down the middle of the stony desert. 
The road parts from the stream and winds behind the 
ferny cliff; but there is a small natural footpath under 
the shelving rock, with which I was very familiar, be- 
cause often here I had sought for birds' nests — sand- 
martins' in the bank, water-ouzels' in cool holes close to 
the waterfalls, and the screaming sandpipers' among the 
stones. Along this path I accordingly went, and as I 
had expected, the horseman, dimly seen among the 
drooping birches, turned away on the safe outer road. 
He seemed indeed to urge forward his beast when he 
got on the wheel-rutted but turfy green track, and my 
very slight forebodings passed away. 

Now, the path on which I was is worst at the lower 
end, where it is only a foothold on the narrow rock; 
but as you go up it broadens, till it merges into the 
grass and heather of the hills, and from being so little 
trodden, is cool and mossy. Well, I had left the worst 
part of the road quite a himdred yards behind me, and 
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was pushing on vigorously, and wondering if I could get 
to the cottage in twenty minutes, when, turning sharp 
round a comer by some stunted trees, I foimd myself 
face to face with the rider — ^he had hurried up the 
outer road, and had turned to meet me. I am not a 
fighting man, but neither am I a coward, yet something 
very like fear thrilled through me as I saw that the 
features were those of the ruffian and scoundrel BuUi- 
fant, that he had drawn his horse across the path, and 
that he held by the thin end a whip, the handle of 
which was apparently loaded. Even at a first glance 
I noticed too that the sinewy brown nag was one of 
the best in Mr. Bell's stable, and that a bag was strapped 
to the saddle as though for a long journey. I must 
have turned pale, for the man's first words were, " You 
needna look so scared, Milkface. It will be your own 
blame if I have to knock your brains out. I've no 
quarrel with you; only there's a little packet. Hand 
it over and go your way, and I'll go mine. If you 
duvna," he handled his loaded whip suggestively. 

" What packet do you mean, and what do you want 
with it ? " I asked to gain time, and rapidly recovering 
my self-possession. My eye was fixed on his every move- 
ment, yet at the moment I appeared to see the ledge on 
which I stood, and the acres of big stones below. 

"Now, my cock," he replied, edging almost imper- 
ceptibly forward as he did so, "Jack Bullifant isna 
for argufyin'. But if you'd like to know, I'm going 
to tear that damned paper into little bits; it isna a 
thing to be found in my pocket, and it's of as little 
use to you. Out with it, lad, and save me time and 
trouble, and yourself from broken bones." He spoke 
in moderate and almost persuasive tones, but there 
was an ugly dull light in his eye ; and noticing that he 
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was quietly manoeuvring to get near me, I brought my 
light walking-cane smartly over the horse's face. Its rear- 
ing probably saved my life, for even as it was, the loaded 
stick whistled withui an inch of my ear. He used his 
spurs at the same time — he was a good equestrian, and 
I might have been trampled to death, but that I sprang 
down among the boulders. I retained my self-posses- 
sion in a way, yet was so excited as scarcely to know 
what I was saying. " Catch me if you can. I have what 
will hang you in my pocket ! " I shouted, Uttle dreaming 
he would venture his horse among the big, rough, jagged 
stones. Had he dismounted, I felt capable of either 
holding my own or escaping by fleetness. But down he 
came, though by an easier path, and with many fierce 
oaths, and yet with resolute deliberation, began a chase 
among the boulders; and again, although I never 
dreamed of giving up the packet, a thrill of fear passed 
through me, for I saw, by the way in which the horse 
picked its steps, it was used to hill grazing, and had been 
in the constant habit of traversing the similar spaces 
which occur frequently among the Cheviots. I seized a 
large stone and threw it at my pursuer, but he dodged 
it, and the time lost in stooping and aiming allowed him 
to get almost close up. Once or twice, when a missile 
came handy I let drive at the horse in the hope of 
frightening it, but the aim was too hurried, and bit by 
bit I was being driven to the upper comer of the channel, 
where the stones were replaced by grass and heather, 
and where a pedestrian could have no chance against 
a man on horseback. I tried to double back, but the 
horse was too quick. " Put the papers down on a stone, 
you fool, and make an end on't," the man cried ; but I 
shouted back, " You'll have something else to hang for 
ere you get them," and seeing there was nothing else for 
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it, picked a knotty club of thorn from the dry pool 
where the water had left it, and prepared to fight it out 
in the open — to run there was useless, for the horse 
would have overtaken me in ten yarda I glanced 
hurriedly round for help, but no living thing was visible 
except feeding sheep, and gulls and crows winging 
slowly above them. Nevertheless, I gave as loud a yell 
as my lungs could compass, on the chance of some shep- 
herd or angler being within hearing, and then, where it 
is half grass and half sand, with big stones sprinkled 
here and there, I turned and faced him. He evidently 
did not like my shouting, for his eyes were ablaze with 
wrath and murder, but still he did not make a rush ; 
on the contrary, he advanced only at the trot, fancying, 
probably, that I might attempt again to fly, and so 
prove an easy victim. But, clever as he was with the 
horse, I could have held my own save for an accident 
At his first charge I swerved aside, and as he rode past 
put my whole strength into a blow that fell on some 
lower part of his body, but in turning round my foot 
slipped, and just as I heard the cry of some one coming 
to the rescue, I felt a thud on the back of the head, and 
dropped senseless on the turf. 



CHAPTER XXII 

AN OLD man's secret 

It could not have been a very hard knock, and yet I 
did not quite come to myself until after a short rest in 
the shepherd's cottage. Mark told me that I got up 
looking rather faint and dizzy, but with his assistance 
managed to walk so far ; only he was afraid there must 
have been serious injury, because I was so quiet. But 
the stupefying effect lasted only for a short while, and 
with his usual self-control, Mark refrained from asking 
a single question tiU he saw by my returning colour 
that I was rapidly recovering. Then he explained how 
he happened to be near. With characteristic dislike of 
idleness, he had arranged to do his grandfather's work 
while the old man was laid up, and had been tending 
sheep at no great distance when he heard my shout. 
" For a' the dimt you gave him," he concluded, " and to 
his dyin' day, or I'm mistaken, he'll carry the print o' 
that thorn stick, he tried to get doon either to rob you 
or do worse, and then, when he saw me coming to help, 
he rode the horse at you, as if he'd liked to strample you 
to death ; but the brute was as wise as a Christian, and 
jumped ower you every time. What mischief o' yours 
had raised sic an anger ? " 

My hand had travelled automatically to my pocket as 
he spoke to feel if the precious packet was safe, and I 
smiled in triumph as I drew it out, and began to tell 
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him what the reader knows aheady, viz., how it came 
to be there. Even his composure was not proof against 
the surprise, and his questions aud exclamations were 
too numerous to set down. "There isna a minute to 
lose," he said at last with decision ; " I'll never rest tUl 
the poor lass is relieved, and there's no so muckle need 
for anxiety about grandfaither now. We might, if you 
feel equal to it, start at once." 

I had been so full of the other matter as to ask no 
question about the old man tiU this reminded me. 
"Man, he's sair cussen doon about his wife," Mark 
replied. " He wakened up the day o' the funeral, and, 
says he, ' I have muckle to say to you, grandson ; only 
let it be for a day or two. It's a sair pairtin', Mark. She 
and me's weathered mony a storm, lad, and afore tumin' 
to the warld again I mun think what it means.' Then 
he was quiet a minute, and ' I mun think,' he repeated, 
' and pray.' So I've no crossed him, WiUie, and he sits 
in the airm-chair, wi' the awd plaid roond him, and often 
his hps move> and sometimes he looks like greetin', and 
whiles he has a bit laugh, but he pays no heed to me or 
the woman mindin' him." 

He spoke with lowered voice, for "If he was right 
waken, he would hear every word we said. There's only 
the partition between," he explained, and then added, 
"we'd better sUp away canny. You canna teU what 
would happen were his mind to turn back on that wilL 
Listen ! He is puttin' his things on. Come, let's away." 

As a matter of fact, there was a stir in the other room 
as if the old man were moving ; and I said as we quietly 
slipped out at the door, " Suppose he has heard the whole 
story, Mark." 

" That would be tarrible vexin',** he replied. " I'm laith 
to go agin him and grieve him, but in this maitter he 
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has notions an' whimsies, an* there's sair need o' the 
money, and he has taken mair on him than he has a 
right to, and, in fac', it lies on me to steer my own 



course." 



By this time we had got to the road on the bum-side, 
where we stopped a minute, for Mark wanted to yoke 
the donkey and take me down in the Kttle cart, and I 
had to assure him that the effects of the blow had 
practically disappeared, and that I was quite able to 
walk. We had just settled the point, and were starting 
off at a sharp pace, when our steps were arrested by a 
faint holloa from the cottage door, and turning round, 
there we saw John Harbottle, a figure such as one could 
have imagined to belong to some fasting hermit or 
preacher of the olden time, for he was gaimt and thin 
with illness, a white untended beard hung on his breast ; 
and though we could not make out the words he uttered, 
there was something at once warning and commanding 
in his attitude and gestures. I half turned to go back, 
but Mark doggedly hurried on, and taking my arm, pulled 
me after him. "I ken every word he would say," he 
explained, apologising to himself as much as to me, " for 
he has telled me before. A woman's no worth havin' if 
she is to be bought wi' money, a man's no worth 
helpin' if he'll no work for himsel', an honest lad hag a 
right only to his own aimin's. Man, a herd — especially 
a hill herd — is often a thinkin' body. He gets into it 
frae being so lonesome when he's either watchin' or 
wannerin', and he has pondered these things till he 
looks on them as the laws o' God. Nor am I denyin' 
their truth, and still they're no always true. Yov, ken, 
Willie, that though I dinna pretend to undervally walth, 
I'm seekin' nothin' for mysel' here ; and as to the man 
White, I've no patience wi' him. I'd horsewhip him till 
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he worked, if I had my way ; but as to the lass, man, 
she would be contented wi' verra little; it's other folk 
she's anxious about, and a kingdom wadna turn her a 
hair's-breadth frae the path she chose to follow." 

I let him argue the case out as he best might with his 
own conscience, but I could not help wondering if there 
was not behind all these a deeper reason for the old man's 
stubbom opposition. 

There were many other things to talk over and explain, 
among them my implied promise to Miss BelL Mark 
took a sterner view than I had done. " If grandfaither 
was fairly better," was the utmost length he would go, 
" we might let it pass ; but if he loses his life or his wits, 
it will have to be accoonted for." 

Another point was the hint about Mr. Bell being mar- 
ried already. " It's gettin' to be a common clash," said 
Mark, "but I've never been able to learn the rights of it. 
Some say they went on to Scotch ground, and some no, 
that he stopped on this side, and deceived the dressmaker 
lass wi' a mock weddrn'. In ony case, if it were comin' 
to Lil's ears — and I'll tell her mysel' if nobody else does — 
that business would soon be ended ; or even if her faither 
heard, I believe the awd heathen — ^but go-for-gimity ! talk 
o' the deU, he's sure to appear ! There's the verra man ! " 

So quickly had we walked, and so engrossed were we 
in conversation, that we had not noticed how far down we 
had come, and that already the Red Scaur fields were on 
one side of the stream and those of the Mains on the 
other. Billy White, with a red, angry face came across 
one of Mr. Bell's haughs just in front of us. Evidently 
he had been put thoroughly out of temper, for he gave 
us a very hasty salute, and hurried on in the direction of 
the Red Scaur. That was our way too, for Mark insisted 
on my witnessing the interview between him and his 
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uncle. It was not long before we came up again to Billy, 
who was pacing to and fro in front of a five-barred gate 
that opened into a paddock — a pretty field it was, yellow 
with buttercups, and shaded by oaks and elms. 

" By thimder ! " this is what he said as we approached, 
" I'm no a man to get into a passion; I can keep myreason, 
I can wait ; " and he stamped up and down, and almost 
foamed at the mouth. " There's the two biggest scoonerils 
imhung," he added, looking through the gate, and follow^ 
ing the direction of his glance we saw Mr. Bell and Simon 
Harbottle apparently in earnest conversation. Mark gave 
a low whistle of surprise. " The lass hadna picked it all 
up," he said. " They are in the same boat. I'U speak to 
them together," and he vaulted over the gate. 

" I may as well come too," said Billy. " I wasna wantin' 
to see Harbottle. I was waitin' for BeU. I've found him 
oot. He's been schemin' for the ruin o' my lass." Mark 
and I exchanged looks, but there was no time to speak. 
The field was a small one, and we were soon face to face 
with the two confederates. They looked up in dismay 
at finding the three of us together; but there was no 
way of escape, the other gate as it happened leading 
towards White's farm. 

When Billy had anything to do, the rest of the world 
had to wait, and he left no one in doubt of his intention, 
for he walked right up to Mr. Bell, and addressed him in 
these truculent terms, "You miserable riff-raff! you 
scum o' creation! what's to keep me from takin' you 
by the scruff o' the neck and kickin' you round the field 
like a footba' ? " 

I would have Uked to have said that Mr. BeU was a 
coward — for cowardice goes so well with the rest of his 
character — but truth compels me to admit that there 
was more contempt than fear in the look with whick he 
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searched all our faces before answering coldly, "You 
have gone out of your senses, White, my man, or been 
imposed upon, and before we talk of kicking, you may 
as well tell us what's the matter." 

"The matter is," replied Billy bluntly, "that youVe 
tried to act a villain's part to Lil — that you're tied to 
the dressmaker." 

" It's not true ! " answered the other eagerly ; " I swear 
it's not true, Mr. White. What, ycm are not going to 
preach to me, are you ? All's fair in love or war, you 
know. The girl was a good two miles out of Scotland. 
We got a groom to go through the ceremony for mere 
fun. You're a man o' the world, and I dare say have 
played tricks like that too in your time, and what worse 
was your daughter for it ? " 

"By thunder!" Billy answered, "but that's a lie, 
young man. I've had many a little fling in my day, 
but it wasna wi' games like that. From your own 
story, your courtin' was an a&ont to any decent lass, 
and I owe you a thrashin' for mentionin' it. Come, 
ha' done wi' palaver. D'ye expect me to scrape your 
buttons and spit over your shouther, like the laddies at 
school ? Or have I to skelp you across my knees ? " 

" If you will behave like a mad bull, take your coat 
off," said Mr. Bell, who perhaps guessed that if he 
shirked the one quarrel, it would only be to meet a 
more formidable opponent in Mark, whose looks plainly 
told the impatience with which he waited for a chance to 
speak. But from the moment these words were uttered 
a great change came over Billy. The ugly frown passed 
from his face, and was replaced by a genial smile. Next 
to eating and drinking, boxing was the deUght of his life, 
and he began to prepare for the encounter as if for a 
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" It's a fine quiet place," he said, stripping off his coat 
and vest, and folding them neatly, "and there's little 
fear o' being disturbed. I wish we had more here, 
though ; it'll be reckoned a dead loss by some o' the lads 
that they didna see us. Mister Willie Selwyn, you'll 
attend to me, won't you ? and Mr. Bell can have both 
the Harbottles, to see fair." 

But Simon made a move as if to go. " Brattlin' and 
fightin' never was a pleasure o' mine," he said. "I'll just 
away and have a look at the nowt." 

Mark, however, turned on him in a way that arrested 
his steps. " I forbid you to leave," he said fiercely. "As 
soon as Mr. Bell's at liberty, I've a word to say to the 
pair of you." 

" Forbid!" exclaimed Simon, with scorn. "It beseems 
a bairn like you to talk o' forbiddin' to a man of my 
age ! " and he again began to walk away, but his steps 
were arrested by Mark's deep, stem voice. 

" Uncle Simon," said the youth, " time was when you 
thrashed your awd failed faither. Try to leave this 
field, and as sure as I'm leevin*, I'U make you swallow a 
double dose of what you ga' him." 

Meantime Billy, who had bared his massive neck and 
throat and arms, was sayin', " Man Wullie, it's an un- 
fortinate thing you never saw me perform when I was 
atween twenty and thirty — at fifty-three one isna so 
souple — but for your sake, as you mayna chance to see 
the like again, it lies on me to make a clean and tidy 
job, so as to set a pattern that'U be in your mind for 
ever." 

I am not skilled in the science or language of the 
ring, and the reader will not expect a technical descrip- 
tion of the encounter. To my mind it did not appear a 
very unequal match. Age might be stiflfening BUly, but 
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I do not recollect of having ever seen a finer figure of a 
man. He was perhaps too stout for perfect condition 
but his neck and chest were those of a giant, and they 
were supported by legs Hke two pillars. Mr. Bell looked 
very slender in comparison, but he was young and 
active and well knit, and above all, was in constant 
practice. Moreover, it was evident in a moment that he 
discerned exactly where the weakness of his opponent 
lay, for they had no sooner walked out than he began 
sparring all round, as if challenging the other to a trial 
of activity. Billy, however, was not to be tempted by 
these tactics. He stood straight and firm and watchful, 
never advancing or retreating, but swinging round on 
his heel, so as always to face his catlike adversary, and 
during the whole of the first round, he contented him- 
self with warding off the attack. It was only at the end 
of it that he nearly hurt Mr. Bell. The latter, seeing a 
chance, and, no doubt, considering how it would tell in 
his favour if he could throw such a heavy man, ducked 
under his fists and almost managed to get his arm 
round Billj^s hips — the long-mare, I think, they call the 
fall — but BiUy jerked up his knee, and the other escaped 
by the merest chance from getting it in his face. By 
mutual consent they stopped afterwards to breathe. 

"It's a poor, jumpin*-jack way o' fightin' that," said 
Billy, who wovM talk instead of resting. " You'll notice^ 
WiUie, I'm hardly blown a bit, and he's completely out o' 
puffi He would ha' been worse, but that I want to show 
you a bonny finish, for there's no kennin' when you'U 
have another chance to see the like of it." 

This went on for several rounds, during which Mr, 
BeU exhausted himself with attempts to get through his 
enemy's guard, while Billy seemed intent on defence, till 
at length the long -waited -for opportimity came. Mr., 
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Bell having succeeded in getting home one or two body 
blows, grew so intent on them, as to forget for a moment 
the care of his headpiece. Billy's left hand flew from 
his shoulder with the force of a horse's kick, and stepping 
forward, he followed it with one from his right that laid 
Mr. BeU senseless on the grass. 

" That should nearly do," said Billy, " only, it wasna 
so fair on as I expected. My left should ha' taken him 
exactly where his bits o' side-whiskers are, but I felt it 
scruif his chafts. Only the right was better. I'm no 
just in the best practice the now ; time was I'd done'd 
to a sartainty." 

He was speaking to one poorly qualified to appreciate 
the niceties of his science ; but as it became apparent that 
Mr. Bell would not again come up to time, I flung my 
hat into the air and gave a loud hurrah, a proceeding 
very much in contrast with the attitude of the two 
Harbottles, who appeared so occupied with their own 
thoughts, that they were very stem and silent spectators. 

BiUy with an indulgent smUe was mopping his face 
with a red handkerchief. *' Whisht, laddie, whisht," he 
?aid, " it's a grand thing to notice the action of a man, 
but I've been ia mortal terror ia case o' the womenkind 
comin' to hear on't. They dinna take the right view." 

As if expressly to confirm his apprehension, LQ ap- 
peared as he was speaking. She entered at the smaller 
gate, and on seeing her father, ran towards him with a 
cry of alarm, for although but very slightly cut and 
bruised, there was a great deal of blood and sweat about 
him. She must have been at a loss to understand what 
the other members of the group were doing. Mr. Bell 
was sitting with a dazed smile on his face, I was tossing 
my cap ia the air, and Mark and Simon sullenly intent 
on their own thoughts. 
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It wiafl Mark who undertook the task of explanation, 
and he did it with a certain weighty force that had been 
growing on him of late. He had what my mother called 
a touch of moral swagger, as if very conscious that he 
did right himself, and was sternly resolved to exact 
righteousness from everybody else, and in her light 
mockery she pimningly applied to him a line of the 
Psalms, " Mark the perfect man." I do not remember 
an occasion in which this weakness was more prominently 
displayed than it was in this. 

" There's no reason to disturb yourself, Miss White," 
said he. "Your faither has but done his duty, even if 
he has done it more in the spirit of a light-hairted 
sportsman than was rightly becoming; but it's well 
youVe come, that once and for a' I may tell you the 
character of this blackguard here that's got the worst 
o' the fray." 

Mr. Bell by this time had risen to his feet. " This — a 
— this — field-preacher," he said, hesitating for a word, 
" will doubtless hold forth more effectually when my back 
is turned. By your leave, I bid you good afternoon." 

"Wait!" said, or rather commanded, Mark; "I'm no 
backbiter. I speak of a man to his face ; and let mo 
tell you, James Bell, it's a gaolin' maitter I've to speak 
about." 

" Hout, Fiddleface," broke in the good-natured Billy, 
addressing Mark with habitual contempt, " canna you let 
well alone. He took his hidin' like a man ; and he'd face 
my fists again sooner than listen to your sermons, and 
no wonder." 

" You've exacted a faither's reckonin', Mr. White, and 
respect for the lass ties my tongue aboot that offence : 
but before this company IVe another chairge to bring! 
It consams us a' to got at the truth, and I'll teU you 
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first what I ken and then what I think This man's 
servant — him that's been a scandal and a plague and 
a disgrace to the country-side, a shameless profligate, 
the scunner of every dacent home — robbed and half- 
killed my grandfaither, and then cam' near murderin' 
WiUie Selwyn. He stole this packet," holding out the 
musty envelope ; " he was set on by his maister, and I've 
reason to believe my uncle here was airt an' pairt wi' 
them. But for what's passed atween Mr. Selwyn and 
your sister, Mr. BeU, this verra night you'd sleep in 
Morpeth gaol— an' it's the only place you're fit for." 

It was singular to watch the expressions of the various 
faces as Mark set this forth in his slow, determined 
speech. BiUy gazed in plain, open-mouthed astonish- 
ment. Lil followed in eager attention, and a half-smile 
broke on her face at his unfortunate expression respect- 
ing Miss BeU and myselE Simon's features grew heavier 
and uglier at every word, and Mr. BeU kept a set smile on 
his Ups, which became ghastly white at the word " gaol," 
which evidently produced more fear than aU the rest 
He had kept almost imperceptibly drawing back aU the 
time, and now slunk away like a beaten hound, and no 
one hindered him. 

"And now for you." Mark turned upon his uncle; 
but Simon had by this time recovered his self-posses- 
sion, if, indeed, he can ever be said to have lost it: 

" You're a poor specimen o' the blood," he said in his 
rough, scornful voice. "We Harbottles aye were a 
bickerin' an' fightin' clan, only we kept worsels to wor- 
sels. You're the first to cry stinkin' fish ahint your ain 
cairt. You might as weU send roond the beUman an' teU 
jour private business to the pairish. Wad it no come 
to the same end if you went up to the hoose and talked 
•oot o' the hearing o' them that ha' no consam in it ? " 
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"There'll be no more hole-and-corner business wi* 
me," replied Mark, " and it lies on you to say if there's 
to be an exposure. You ken what I've here, but I call 
Wullie to witness that I want nothin' for myself. Clear 
the burden off that farm. Set them on their feet wi' a 
free hand an' a fair chance, and I want no mair. I'll 
bum the paper, and there's an end on't." 

" I used to think you had a turn for business," replied 
his imcle, " and yet you want to sell me a pig in a poke. 
Gi' me time to put it to a 'tomey, an' if things are as 
you say, I'll take your terms. And you ken as weU as 
me, it's of little use ; that prodigal would just get into 
the same lopper ower again." 

" No, it could be settled on the lass," said Mark ; " and 
if it's to be a case o' law, verra weel, then, law be it, only 
I tell you plainly, that if you take it that way, I'll fight 
for the last penny." 

" That wasna what I was meanin'," returned Simon. 
" But have your own way o't. Just to avoid a public 
scandal, though it's mebbe mair than you're entitled to, 
I'll write it off" 

During this coUoquy BUly White had been resuming 
his coat and vest with a very puzzled look on his face, for 
he did not all at once gather the import of this conver- 
sation ; but Lil, who knew beforehand of Mark's yitention, 
had followed every sentence. She now stepped forward 
a little, her blue eyes shining, and a fine blush on her face. 

" It is verra kindly meant of you, Mark Harbottle " 
she said, " and I'll think o' this to the day o' my death 
but — I thought you would ken — it canna be." 

The look of satisfaction with which Mark had 
received his uncle's surrender changed into one of 
surprise. Evidently he had not dreamt of this new 
obstacle, and he asked feebly what she meant. 
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*' I mean," said Lil firmly, " that I could never look 
you in the face again ; if I did this, I could never look 
myself in the face again. I'm no one to give a lot o' 
reasons and argument, but I feel it wouldna be right, 
and, in a word, I*d sooner be a beggar than take this 
gift frae you." 

By this her father had been able to pick up the 
thread, and he intervened with his broad, rollicking 
laugh, "Never you heed the lass, Mark, my man. By 
thunder ! I never thought you had the capacity for sic 
a wise notion. What! you did ken then how it's in 
the natur' o' things for a quiet, dour soul like you to 
be always labourin' an' toilin', and that it's agin the 
natur' o' things that Simon should sit an' gim an' growl 
ower his money-bags, and a man like me, wi' notions o' 
pleesure far beyond the ordinar, should be cursed wi' 
an empty pocket. Od, I never half-imderstood you tiU 
this verra moment! Stick to it, and never heed the 
lass." 

" He's no in aimest," said Lil steadily. " He kens, or 
should ken, that were he to take what I've refused, from 
that minute we are strangers. I'll go out and work and 
follow my way, and let him take his. Only he means 
nothin' ; it's only his way o' takin' a joke out of you." 

Meanwhile Simon had seen his opportunity, and in 
a low tone addressed Mark. "The lass is right," was 
what he said; "it's a'together a daft idea. Let it be, 
and I'll no press them; and if you'll no molest me 
while I'm leevin', Mark, it'll a' come to you when I pass 
away, and you may wale a lass frae the pick o' the 
country-side. Ay" — ^his voice sank to a whisper — 
" she'll jump to you quick when it's kenned you're to 
hev a' that I've made by solid judgment and the best 
fiBumin'," 
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I do not know whether Mark was affected or not 
by this wily temptation, for at that moment the big 
gate opened, and all our eyes were turned on a figure 
that came slowly riding through seated on the back of 
a donkey, a tall, gaunt, white-bearded figure, with legs 
that dangled down tiU the feet brushed the buttercups. 

"It's grandfaither ! he has followed us," said Mark, 
and we stood stock-still, wondering what his object 
could be. But while the rest of us were only surprised, 
a grey pallor, as of a man in terror, came on the 
features of Simon Harbottle, and I think he would 
have moved off but that his brother said " Stop ! " and 
Mark turned a threatening glance on him. 

Meanwhile the infirm old man addressed me. '* Willie 
Selwyn," he said, " since you were a bit laddie I've aye 
kenned you to be frank and free and as true as ever 
Mr. Selwyn was, and he langsyne was the ae best man 
in the ooimtry-side. Come, like a good bairn, and tell 
me what a' this coUogin's been aboot on the green 
pastur'. I heard you talk in the cottage and called 
you back, for if my grandson had come and listened, 
it would ha* saved baith pain and labour." He spoke 
with great difficulty, for the journey had been too much 
for him in his weak condition, and he looked so frail, 
that LU, who was always quick to notice the weakness 
of the old, did not wait to be told, but flew to the 
Grange, whence she returned with a light stimulant 
before I had done giving him a brief account of what 
had happened and answering his questions. He listened 
without emotion, and as if striving to keep his faculties 
clear. As Lil brought him the refreshment, he looked 
at her very approvingly. " My own lass wasna bonnier 
at her best," he said. " When you come to be like her, 
bairn, and the bonnie brown hair's a' white, it'll be sic 
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things as Wullie has tell'd me aboot you that you'll 
have satisfaction in ' thinkin* on. BeKeve me, there's 
nae peace or comfort in eld equal to that o' feelin' 
youVe tried to do right." 

Then he looked on the others mildly and gently. " I've 
no come to make dispeace or brew discord," he said 
almost apologetically to his brother; "but you see 
it's this way, Simon ; you canna hide or cover up a 
Sin for ever, for in the dark Sin breeds and grows, till 
you kenna where it's spreadin', and Light is the only 
thing to destroy it. When the wife died, man, there 
came to me an insight sic as I never had afore, and 
I saw.it was an injury to you— ^though I aye con- 
sidered it a benefit^-^to keep back the truth, and I no 
longer feared the curse of Ham, who, as Wullie read to 
me frae the Book, uncovered his faither's nakedness." 

He stopped for breath, and I thought a curse that 
he could not utter was wreathing itself on the set lips 
of Simon ; but the shepherd next turned to his grand- 
son. . " You've done amiss, Mark," he said, still speaking 
very simply and quietly ; " but I cast sma' blame on 
you — my own Ught was dim an* wannerin', I did 
wrang mysel*. Still, there's a Hand directs even the 
errors of the just. Now, did you ever ask yoursel' 
what for I, who was always keen to do the best for 
you, kept your eyes and, as far as I could, your thowts 
frae this bit o' paper ? You thought I was a donnart, 
doited, crazy awd man, who had lost his wits amang 
the hiUs. Well, I'll tell you, and leave you to judge." 
,He paused a moment, and shifted his seai on the 
donkey's back. Lil was standing at his side, her 
hand patting the donkey's head, and he almost imcon- 
.ficiously rested a hand on the girl's shoulder. 
, "For years," he went; on,: "I /had nae right guidance, 
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and many a lang starry night, when mindin' the yowes 
at lambin' time, I thought o* little elsa It's a sair job 
to have to expose yin's awn faither, and him passed 
this many a year before the Judge that kens a' things^ 
and lips o* mine wadna ha' dun'd, only that it's needfii' 
for the welfare o' the livin'. This same Red Scaur, 
bonny land as it is — and there's many another pastur' 
as gud as what you're stannin' on, I've worked every 
inch on't — was a curse to my faither. There never was a 
woman filled a man with the passion it did him. Its 
howes and its haughs, its corn-fields and green meadows, 
were to him what gowden hair and blue een are to some. 
And, Simon, you ken to what lengths it led him. You 
mind how it garred him misuse the poor mother — 
ay, wi' the lash as well as labour, till she cam' to her 
grave afore her time, poor frail body — the farm was a 
curse to her. There was a company o' brothers an' 
sisters, lass, at your ago — I mind them fine — ^a' crooked 
wi' constant labour, and a* deid afore they came to 
their prime. If the money you have was made honestly, 
Simon, it wasna his money to will ; it was yours and 
mine and theirs, that paid their lives for it Yes, Mark, 
I let you gan to your uncle because my aimins — ^honest 
aimins, for I was a hard worker in my youth — ^were pairt 
o' the foundation ; but, Simon, a' that was worked for, a* 
that was saved, how far would it gan ? You ken, and 
I ken, that it was a fleabite to what was stolen. The 
word's oot at last, Mark ; you've driven me to tell you 
my faither was a thie£ He pat it aboot that a friend 
in America had left him money; it was only dust in 
their eyes to hide that he had for years robbed his 
mistress. I went and took a herdin* — ^not that I under- 
valued the advantages of walth, but because I was 
feared the law would catch us a'. Human law didna 
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touch him, and yet he had a sair punishment. I'm 
ho blamin' you, Simon— you were but the instrument 
handed ower to the devil to mak his end miserable, and 
the devil took away frae you every touch o' kindness or 
pity. Surely you learnt him that the Bed Scaur had 
been his curse ! A curse it has been to you too, Simon. 
Often I've been sorry for you — a baimless and hopeless 
man, that the same devil has fiUed wi' greed an' care to 
make your life a torment, so that whatever you get you 
want mair, and there's nae rest and nae happiness, nor a 
leevin' man you can ca' your freend ; and still you gather 
an' gather, kennin' that in a wee while your end'll come, 
and the kirkyard'll haud a'. But it's maistly for you 
I've teUed this story, Mark ; you ken what I mean by 
the money bein* a curse now, and if you would like 
this bonny lass to dirty her hands wi' touchin' it" 

While the shepherd spoke, Mark's countenance ex- 
pressed a rapid sequence of emotions, but they settled 
at last into a dismal conviction of the truthfulness of 
what had been spoken. Yet there was a sullen, stubborn 
look on his face, and he kept his hand resolutely on the 
packet that held the will, as if afraid some one would 
demand it. His grandfather looked at him wistftilly, 
and then with a simpKcity that had a dignity of its own, 
said, " Now I'll gan back, for the maister may well say, if 
you can ride so far, you can mind the sheep. I thought 
it my place to make this kenned among you before you 
began to fight about the money." 

" Wait a minute, grandfaither," said Mark, in a voice 
that told plainly of the mighty struggle going on in his 
mind. " If this be true, my uncle has no right in the 
Bed Scaur, no right to the money." 

" Mark," repUed the old man, " I keep no man's con- 
science but my own." 
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The youth still paused, and I saw Lil's bi%ht eyes 
following every motion that he made, but he never 
looked towards her. At last he seemed to come to a 
definite resolution, though a heavy cloud of anger still 
hung over his countenance. But he slowly drew, the 
will from his pocket, while we all silently watched him. 

" I wish you'd said a' this afore, grandfaither," he said 
at last. " And I wish I had been bom wantin' kith or 
kin. The next best thing's to cut myself adrift from 
them I have. They tell me that across the sea a man's 
a man if he'll only work, and that's where I'm gan to 
make for. As to your money, that's been gathered by 
robbin' widows and thrashin' . wives an domineering 
ower bairns, Uncle Simon, there's the end o' my claim," 
and ere a word could be said he had taken the will from 
his pocket and torn it into a hundred pieces, that a 
moment after were wavering above the grass and blown 
about by the summer wind. With a face dark still 
with disappointment he had already gone several yards 
away when Lil sprang after him. " Mark," she cried to 
him,«dinnagan!" 

He turned sharply towards her. " You care na whe- 
ther I gan or bide," he said bitterly. 

"But I div care," she replied. "0 Mark, it's only 
now that I ken I care" — then she stopped short and 
blushed as she remembered how many ears were 
listening to her words. 

For my part I stayed to hear no more. I had felt 
rather than knew the change of which Lil herself had 
so slowly become conscious, and I dare say no one 
noticed that I crept away to the Grange desolate — the 
fairest chapter of my life definitely ended. 
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I HAVE come to an end, and yet, properly speaking, 
there is no end to the story. My mother's comment 
upon the incidents recorded in the last chapter was, 
that I needed change of air ; and, shortly after, we left 
the Grange, to which I did not return till Time, which 
mellows even pain into a pleasant memory, was beginning 
to fling its halo over the past. And as I have, in this 
summer of my old age, loitered in the neglected garden, 
or among the hills, thinking of the dear famiUar faces, 
and peopling the valley with companions of my youth, 
it seems to me, after all, I have but surrounded myself 
with ghosts and shadows — the real, breathing, laughing, 
acting people are as irrevocable as the irrevocable years. 

And yet a stranger might say there has been no 
change. He may still see men and women toiling in 
the fields, still hear the foddering horn blown from the 
farms ; the farmers stiU jog to market in their gigs or 
on their trotting nags. Life flows on as certainly and 
inevitably as the Skelter, which through seons of time 
has sung its way from the hills to the sea, as heedless 
of human change as of the cloud-shadows that momen- 
tarily darken its surface. 

On Sunday evenings I often watch a lad and lass 
walking up the green path by the river-side, and wonder 
if their story is at all like mine; for it is so strange 
to see those one knew as babies beginning to play the 
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comedy we played so long ago. But they are in a 
sense strangers ; I shall never again enter into the spirit 
of the play as I did in the olden time, and that is the 
reason why I love to linger over the past. The actors 
were homely, and the incidents not very striking ; but, 
then it was my day of romance ; and who among my 
readers does not also cherish the thought of some 
golden lad or lass — a sweetheart whose memory is the 
grave of a might-have-been, a centre fix)m which, start- 
ing with a little "if," fancy works out innumerable 
variations of life, each fairer than the actual ? And 
should the cynic, as cynics are wont to do, reduce youi 
dream and mine to his common denominator, and say 
it is mere sentiment, that life comes pretty much to the 
same thing in any case, that the " if" is but a delusion 
— then, gentle reader, you and I will vow to forswear 
his company. Logic such as that has no applicability 
to a dream of old. 

I, for my part, have consistently refused to spoil my 
memory with matter-of-fact considerations. Lil was 
my girl of girls ; and though I could not exactly " stop 
the clock," or prevent her from getting old and taking 
some kind of impress from the hard Ufe she had chosen 
— and let me tell you that it is no easy lot to be wife 
to a real working man — still, I shut my eyes to the 
sequel. Never again did I behold her, never did I see 
anything to blur the picture in my meniory, where she 
lives, and always will live, "for ever young, for ever 
fair," in the fresh bloom of her splendid first woman-^ 
hood. And if any one has a morbid curiosity as to 
how and when the crow's-feet came to her eyes, and 
her brown hair turned grey, it is neither in my power, 
nor is it my will, to gratify it. 

This sentiment has been strong enough to prevent 
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me from inquiring niuch into the fortunes of others 
connected with my story, I could have learned it all 
from her father. He succeeded in marrying a pros- 
perous widow from a region vaguely known as the 
other side of Brantham, and was often to be seen swag- 
gering down the street; but he put up at the Angel, 
and always gave his cob a touch with the whip, 
so as to make it prance as he passed the Bed Lion. 
Bumour has it that his wife, who was both young and 
pretty, found means to check his tendency to extrava- 
gance, and soon he found an engrossing amusement in 
teaching a yellow-haired boy — whom she called Billy, 
but he WiUie — to ride a Shetland pony. As I write, a 
good half-century after the events, this child is a man 
of fifty, and the very image of what his father was ; 
but he is always addressed as Mr. White. 

Unluckily for myself, I was doomed to meet Mr. 
BeU in other surroundings ; for though he judged it 
expedient to leave the country-side, where his name 
became a scorn and a laughing-stock, yet his career 
was by no means ended. But that story is too long to 
tell here. 

White's farm was eventually purchased by the 
squire. The house was pulled down — only by a mossy 
apple-tree, that sends out a few poor blossoms every 
spring, can one tell where the orchard was — and the 
land is now let with that of the Bed Scaur. It is in 
the hands of a stranger. When Simon died — and he 
did not long survive his brother John — his widow ofifered 
to restore to Mark his birthright ; but he had imbibed 
some of his grandfather's superstitious dread of ill-got 
riches, and steadfastly refused. Upon that, Martha made 
a will, dividing her goods among the more impecunious 
Deanes. " I wish a' folks' money was as honestly como 
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by," she said, " and it's the sina est recompense I can 
make for connectin' a respectable family wi' sic a clan/* 
And now, kind reader, I bid you farewell, daring at 
the most to hope that my Lil will set you thinking of 
your own Caroline, Rose, or Mary — the " inexpressive 
she" from whom you parted — and that perhaps this 
page will awaken in you too a dream of old, even 

" When the lamp bums low in its bosom shrine, 
And the idols are stone that we deemed divine." 







THE END 
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and totally different existence that rests and refreshes him." — N. Y. World. 
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ment of the story. The spirit of adventure pervades the whole from beginning to end. . . . 

It may be said that the narration is a delightful love story. I'he interest of the reader 
is constantly excited by the development of unexpected turns m the relation of the principal 
lovers. The romance lies against a background of history truly painted. . . . The 
descriptions of the court life of the period and of the factional strifes, divisions, hatreds of th«> 
age, are fine. . . . This story of those times is worthy of a very high place among histori* 
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has much of the vigor and rush of incident of Dr. Conan Doyle, and this book ranks worthily 
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novel reader who cares for manly actions more than for morbid introspection.** 

— The Churchman. 
^ ''The book is not only good Uterature, it is a 'rattling good story,' instinct with the 
spirit of true adventure and stirring emotion. Of love and peril, intrigue and fighting, there 
is plenty, and many scenes could not have been bettered. In all his adventures, and the^ 
are many, Marsac acts as befits his epoch and his own modest yet gallant personality. Well- 
known historical figures emerge in telling fashion tmder Mr. Weyman's discriminating and 
fascinating touch." — Athen^um. 

•* I cannot fancy any reader, old or young, not sharing with doughty Crillon his admiration 
for M. de Marsac, who, though no swashbuckler, has a sword that leaps from its scabbard at the 
breath of insult. . . . There are several historical personages in the novel ; there is, ol 
course, a heroine, of great beauty and enterprise; but that true 'Gendeman of France^* 
M. dr Marsac, with his perseverance and valor, dominates them all." 

— Mr. James Pavn in the Illustrated London News* 
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xMY LADY ROTHA. 

A ROMANCE OF THE THIRTY YEARS' WAR. 
By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 

AUTHOR OF ''a GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE," "UNDER THE RED ROBK,»* 

"the house of the wolf." 



With Eight Illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 



*• Few writers of fiction who have Appeared in England in the last decade have gnea 
their readers more satisfaction than Mr. Stanley J. Weyman, and no single writer of thii 
immb::r can be said to have approached him, much less to have equaled him in the romantic 
world of the historical novel ... he has the art of story-telling in the highest degree, 
the art which instinctively divines the secret, the soul of the story which he tells, and the 
rarer art, if it be not the artlessness, which makes it as real and as inevitable as life itself. 
His characters are alive, human, unforgetable, resembling in this »"espect those of Thackeray 
in historical ii.ies and in a measure those of Dumas, with whom, and not inapdy, Mr. Wey- 
man has been compared. His literature is good, so good that we accept it as a matter of 
course, as we do that of Thackeray and Scott. . . . Mr. Wey man's historical novels 
will hve.'' — New York Mail and Express. 

** . . . differs signally from Mr. Weyman's earlier published works. It is treated 
with the minuteness and lovingness of a first story wliich has grown up in the mind of the 
author for years. . . . Marie Wort is one of the bravest souls that ever moved quietly 
along the pages of a novel. She is so unlike the other feminine characters whom Weyman 
has drawn that the difference is striking and adds significance to this one book. . . . 
* My Lady Rotha ' is full of fascinating interest, all the more remarkable in a work adhering 
so strictly to historical truth." — Evening Post, Chicago. 

"This last book of his is brimful of action, rushing forward with a roar, leaving the 
reader breathless at the close ; for if once begun there is no stopping place. The concep- 
tion is unique and striking, and the culmination unexpected. The author is so saturated 
with the spirit of the times of which he writes, that he merges his personality in that of the 
supposititious narrator, and the virtues and failings of his men and women are set forth in a 
fashion which is captivating from its very simplicity. It is one of his best novels.'* 

—Public Opinion. 

** Readers of Mr. Weyman's novels will have no hesitation in pronouncing his just pub- 
lished 'My Lady Rotha' in everyway his greatest and most artistic production. We 
know of nothing mote fit, both in conception and execution, to be classed with the immortal 
Waverleys than this his latest work. ... A story true to life and true to the times 
-which Mr. Weyman has made such a careful study." —The Advertiser, Boston, 

'• No one of Mr. Weyman's books is better than ' My I^dy Rotha ' unless it be * Under 
the Red Robe,' and those who have learned to like his stories of the old days when might 
made right will appreciate it thoroughly. It is a good book to read and read again.*' 

— New York World. 

** . . . As good a tale of adventure as any one need ask ; the picture of those war- 
like times is an excellent one, full of life and color, the blare of trumpets and the flash of 
steel -and toward the close the description of the besieged city of Nuremberg and of the 
battle under Wallcnstein's entrenchments is masterly." — Boston Traveller. 

"The loveliest and most admirable character in the stor>' is that of a young Catholic girl, 
while in painting the cruelties and savage barbarities of war at that period the brush is held 
by an impartial hand. Books of adventure and romance are apt to be cheap and sensationaL 
Mr. Weyman's stories are worth tons of such stuff, lliey are thrilling, exciting, absorbing, 
interesting, and yet clear, strong, and healthy in tone, written by a gentleman and a man of 
sense and taste. — Sacred Heart Review, Hoston. 

" Mr. Weyman has outdone himself in this remarkable book. . . . The whole story 
h told with consummate skill. The plot is artistically devised and enrolled before the read- 
er's eyes. The language is simple and apt, and the descriptions are graphic and terse. The 
charm of the story takes hold of the reader on the very first page, and holds him tpeU-bound 
to the very end." — New Orleans Picavunk. 
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With 1 2 PuU-pagre Illustrations by R. Caton Woodville. 
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"Mr. Weytnan is a brave writer, who imagines fine things and describes them 
splendidly. There is something to interest a healthy mind on every page of his new 
story. Its interest never flags, for his resource is rich, and it is, moreover, the kind of 
a story that one cannot plaiiily see the end of from Chapter I. . , . the story reveals 
a knowledge of French character and French landscape that was surely never ac- 
quired at second hand. The beginning is wonderfully interesting." — New York Times. 

" As perfect a novel of the new school of fiction as ' Ivanhoe ' or ' Henry Esmond ' 
was of theirs. Each later story has shown a marked advance in strength and treat- 
ment, and in the last Mr. Weynian . . . demonstrates that he has no superior 
among living novelists. . . . There are but two characters in the story — his art 
makes all other but unnoticed shadows cast by them— and the attention is so keenly 
fixed upon one or both, from the first word to the last, that we live in their thoughts 
and see the drama unfolded through their eyes." — N. Y. World. 

" It was bold to take Richelieu and his time as a subject and thus to challenge cora- 
^rison with Dumas's immortal musketeers ; but the result justifies the boldness. . . . 
The plot is admirably clear and strong, the diction singularly concise and telling, and 
the stirring events are so managed as not to degenerate into sensationalism. Few 
better novels of adventure than this have ever been wiitten." — Outlook, New York. 

" A wonderfully brilliant and thrilling romance. . . . Mr. Weyman has a positive* 
talent for concise clramatic narration. Every phrase tells, and the characters stano 
out with life-like distinctness. Some of the most fascinating epochs in French history 
have been splendidly illuminated by his novels, which are to be reckoned among the 
notable successes o? later nineteenth-centurv fiction. This story of * Under the Red 
Robe* is in its way one of the very best things he has done. It is illustrated with 
vigor and appropriateness from twelve full-page designs by R. Caton Woodville." 

— Boston Beacon. 

" It is a skillfully drawn picture of the times, drawn in simple and transparent 
English, and quivering with tense human feeling from the first word to the last. It is 
not a book that can be laid down at the middle of it. The reader once caught in its 
whirl can no more escape from it than a ship from the maelstrom." 

— Picayune, New Orleans. 



(( 



The 'red robe' refers to Cardinal Richelieu, in whose day the stonr is laid. 
The descriptions of his court, his judicial machinations and ministrations, his partial 
defeat, stand out from the book as vivid as flame against a background of snow. For 
the rest, the book is clever and interesting, and overflowing with heroic incident. 
Stanley Weyman is an author who has apparently come to stay." — Chicago Post. 

" In this story Mr. Weyman returns to the scene of his ' Gentleman of France,* 
although his new heroes are of different mould. The book is full of adventure and 
characterized by a deeper study of character than its predecessor." 

— ^Washington Rdst. 

" Mr. Weyman has quite topped his first success. . . . The author artfully 
pursues the line on which his happy initial venture was laid. We have in Berault, the 
hero, a more impressive Marsac ; an accomplished duelist, telling the tale of his own 
adventures, he first repels and finally attracts us. He is at once the tool of Richelieu, 
and a man of honor. Here is a noteworthy romance, full of thrilling incident set down 
by a master-hand. "—Philadelphia Press. 
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"CAN THIS BE LOVE?" 

A NOVEL. 
By Mrs. PARR, 

AUTHOR OF " DOROTHY FOX/^ "ADAM AND KVK," BTC 



With Frontispiece and Vigrnette by Charles Kerr. 
12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 



" A wholesome tale. . . . It is a pleasant story, delightfully told, and with a whole- 
some English atmosphere.'* — Book Buybr, N. Y. 

*' This is a story that will repay the time spent over it. Mrs. Parr is a strong and inter- 
esting writer. Her characters are live characters, and the incidents through which they 
move are natural and realistic. Her present story is throughout an exceptionally interesting 
one, and the reader will find his interest in it kept up to the end. It is handsomely printed 
on good paper." — Christian at Work, N. Y. 

"The touches of humor . . . are pleasant: the descriptions of scenery are charm- 
ing ; the plot is well and artistically planned and executed ; but, best of all, the whole tone of 
the book is pure and free from morbidness, and one can read it from cover to cover without 
finding the taint of vulgarity and super-emotionalism (to call it by the most polite name) 
which degrades so much of modern fiction." — Literary World, Boston. 

" It is a love story of more than usual interest and is well worth reading. . . . The 
three principal persons in the book are fine character studies, and the story is strong and 
interesting.'* — Auvkrtiser, Portland, Me. 

'* Mrs. Parr has given us an altogether charming book." — ^Tra vbu.br, Boston. 

" One of the daintiest, most homelike and natural stories of the week . . . the girl 
is a doMmright, genuine, substantial girl, like the girls we know in the world and love." 

— Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati. 



THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF 

A ROMANCE. 
By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 

author of " A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE," ETC. 



With Frontispiece and Vigrnette by Charles Kerr. 
12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 



" A delightfiil volume . . . one of the brightest, briskest tales I have met with for a 
long time. Dealing with the Eve of St. Bartholomew it portrays that night of horror from a 
point entirely new, and, we may add, relieves the gloom by many a flash and gleam of sun- 
shine. Best of all is the conception of the Vid&me. His character alone would make the 
book live."— Critic, N. Y. 

" Recounted as by an eye witness in a forceful way with a rapid and graphic style that 
commands interest and admiration. 

Of the half dozen stories of St. Bartholomew's Eve which we have read this ranks first 
in vividness, delicacy of perception, reserve power, and high principle." 

— Christian Union, N. Y. 

" A romance which, although short, deserves a place in literature along side of Charles 
Readers ' Cloister and the Hearth.' . . . We have given Mr. Weyman's book not only 
a thorough reading with great interest, but also a more than usual amount of space because 
we consider it one of the best examples in recent fiction of how thrilling and even bloody 
adventures and scenes may be described in a style that is graphic and true to detail, and yet 



delicate, quaint, and free from all coarseness and brutality." 



lUty. 
— Cc 
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OLD MR. TREDGOLD. 

A STORY OF TWO SISTERS. 
By Mrs. M. O. W. OLIPHANT, 

AUTHOR OF "chronicles OF CARLINGFORD," "MADAM," ETC 



Crown 8vo, Buckram Cloth, $1.50. 



" Not many novelists have written so much and so well as Mrs. Oliphant. Her 
present novel shows her at her best. The character-drawing is first rate, and the 
story as a story is full of interest."— Publishers' Circular. 

" When we open one of Mrs. M. O. W. Oliphant's books we know that we shall 
find a clean, wholesome, vivid story, generally ofa domestic character. Such a charac- 
ter is ' Old Mr. Tredgold.' 

The book is one that can be best enjoyed in a cozy room, on a winter's evening, 
with no one to hustle you to bed prematurely or to break in upon your pleasure with 
irrelevant talk." —Commercial Advertiser, N. Y. 

" An extremely clever and consistent picture of a spoiled and willful girl, devoted 
to herself and to nobody else, and who, to the reader's possible dissatisfaction, has not 
meted out to her poetic justice. The story is readable m every respect." 

— S. F. Chronicle, 

" Again does Mrs. Oliphant show her remarkable skill in character painting." 

—Beacon, Boston. 

" A wholesome tale of true lives and true loves, and the persons who act their 
parts are close kindred to ourselves."— Sun, Baltimore. 

" Mrs. Oliphant has as many American readers and admirers as she has Kng^Iish, 
and they will welcome ' Old Mr. Tredgold ' from her pen. . . . This new work 
has all the characteristics of her earlier novels, and will be read with pleasure." 

— Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati. 



THE STORY OF ULLA, 

And Other Tales. 

By EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD, 

author of "phra the phcenician," etc. 



12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 



" Remarkable for vigor and picturesqueness. . . . The book is entertainins- 
throughout, and will be eagerly read by all who take it up."— Scotsman. * 

" He has succeeded in giving some choice bits of fiction, and there is not a dull 
page in the book from beginning to end." — Progress, Minneapolis. 

" Is a masterpiece of graphic and dramatic writing." — World, Cleveland. 

" This is a volume of ten short stories, pitched in various keys, and set in various 
eras of the world's history, from the old Vikmg time down to Dashville, far ' out West.* 
They are all strange, out of the common, and alive with interest ... a volume full 
of variety, written in good style, and with nothing commonplace."— Living Church.. 
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THE MATCHMAKER. 

A NOVEL. 
By MRS. L. B. WALFORD. 



Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $ 1 .50. 



*' A new novel by the author of ' The Baby's Grandmother ' and * Mr. Smith * is always 
e^erly anticipated by those who enjoy a love story told with a charming freshneM of scyle» 
with a satirical vet good-natured treatment of human foibles, and with a vivid, witty, and 
animating use of that sentiment which ' makes the world ro round.' . . . * Tl^® Match' 
maker' gives a piquant hint of the plot. It wi 1 be found one of the most delightful of its 
auUior's works, and cumes in good time to amuse people worn by summer weather.** 

— Nhw York 'I'ribunb, 

" We are sure that anything from the pen of L. B. Waliord will be interesting and 
orieinal. There is always enough romance about these novels to keep them from any sign of 
dullness, and they always include some very uncommon types well worth studying. The 
Carnoustie family in the present instance is one to keep tne reader constantly on the yui 
vive ... a well-told, entertaining story of interesting people." 

— Detroit Free Pkbss. 

"Sure to find a large drcle of refined and intelligent readers. The story is constantly 
lighted up with touches of humor, and the picture of simple family life and the feminine occu* 
pations it affords is natural and entertaining." — Beacon, Boston. 

"... A fresh and interesting picture of life in a Scottish castle, and introduce 
many characters notable for the faithfulness to nature with which they nre drawn. The inci- 
dents are interesting enough to fix the attention of the reader and to nold it until the closing 
chapter/' — The Advertiser, Portland. 

" Tells what befell a gay London girl during her six months* sojourn in the Scotch casde 
of some old fashioned relatives. . . . The story is a good one, much the best of it being 
the delineation of the stiff-necked Carnoustie family, and its magisterial dowager and its 
pathetic and comical old maids."— Boston Traveller. 
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PAULINE. 

NAN. 

THE HISTORY OF A WEEK. 



TROUBLESOME DAUGH- 
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MR. SMITH. 

DICK NETHERBY. 

A STIFF-NECKED GEN- 
ERATION. 

THE MISCHIEF OF MONICA 
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A MONK OF FIFE. 

A ROMANCE OF THE DAYS OF JEANNE D'ARC. 

Done into English from the manuscript in the Scots College of Ratisbon 

By ANDREW LANG. 



With Frontispiece. 12mo, Clotli, Ornamental, $1.25. 



"Granting that Norman Leslie was no myth, and was truly admonished by his 
superior to set down these facts in writing, and with all reverence for this clever monk, 
who kept such an excellent account of the exciting scenes he witnessed in his youth, 
we must believe that the delightful charm which pervades this quaintly pathetic tale 
is due to no one as much as to Mr. Lang. The Maid of Orleans takes a clearer, 
sweeter identity f<Jr his telling, an^ the reader must insist upon feeling indebted to 
this incomparable writer for one of the most beautiful and touching romances given 
to the world for many a Wug day."— Chicago Evening Post. 

" Mr. Lang's portrait of the Maid is a beautiful one. He do^ not etherealize 
her unduly— indeed he rather insists on her most human characteristics; and his 
portrait gains in lifelikeness from the skill with which he has woven into the story of 
ner career as an inspired prophet and leader, little incidents showing her as the simple- 
hearted girl. The hero is supposed to be one of her body-guard, and his sweetheart 
one of her near friends. Although the Maid is really the central figure, the story of 
the lovers and the dangers of the hero and the lierv^ine is so skillfully woven in that 
the book is nothing like a history of France at the time, but is a real romance; and 
because it is a real romance lets us into the spirit of the time better than any history 
that ever was or could be written. It is dangerous to prophesy just after the reading 
of any novel, but it seems to us that this is one of the novels that ought to live, at 
least for a generation or two." — Colorado Springs GiVZETXE. 

" A very charmmg tale ol the days of Joan of Arc, his leading characters being 
chosen from the band of Scotchmen who went to France and participated in the 
stirring campaign under the leadership of the Maid of Orleans which rescued France 
from the English. The many readers and students who are just now attracted by the 
revival of interest in the character and achievements of Jeanne D'Arc should by all 
means read Mr. Lang's romance." — Review of Reviews, N. Y. 

"The story is admirably told in a style which reminds one of Stevenson's best 
work in historical fiction." — Boston Traveler. 

" A brilliant, vivid, dramatic, and historically consistent depiction of the career of 
that wonderful maiden Joan of Arc is presented by Andrew Lang in his skillfully 
wrought, close-textured, and adventurous romance called 'A Monk of Fife.' ... It 
has from beginning to end a lifelike coloring that the sympathetic reader will find 
nothing less than enthralling." — Boston Beacon. 

"Mr. Lang has made a most pleasing and readable romance, full of love and 
fighting adventures and expiting episodes. There is a quaintness about the recital in 
keeping with the period and which is an added charm. The stor\' of Joan of Arc has 
been many times told, but never any more interestingly than in this book." 

—Boston Times. 

" A delightful romance. . . . Mr. Lang has made admirable use of his material 
and has given us a quaint and stirring tale that is well worth reading." 

— Brooklyn Eagle. 

" A picture, rich in detail, of the days of the Maid of Orleans ; and it is abundantly 
clear that the picture is drawn by one' who knows the period, not only in its dry, 
prosaic sequence of battles and marches, but in the spirit and the speech of the time 
. . . a love story hardly less graceful and delicate than'that of Aucassin and Nico- 
lete; . . . the book will be well worth reading as pure romance, by turns idyllic 
and epic, and that it has as well a distinct value from its careful presentation of a 
period so confusing to the novice in history." — Critic, N. Y. 
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THE JEWEL OF YNYS GALON: 

BEING A HITHERTO UNPRINTED CHAPTER IN 
THE HISTORY OF THE SEA ROVERS. 

By OWEN RHOSCOMYL. 



With 1 2 Illustrations by Lancelot Speed* 
Crown 8vo, Clotli, Ornamental, $ 1 .25. 



*' The tale is exceptionally well told : the descriptive passages are strong and viv- 
id without being over-elaborated ; and the recital of fights and adventures on sea and 
land is thrilling, without leading to any excess of horrors. The characters in the book 
are not all villians, but the progress of the narrative is lighted up by the ideals and 
strivings of brave and honorable men. The book is certainly a most attractive addi- 
tion to fiction of adventure, for it shows a fine degree of imagination on the part of the 
author. A glance at the illustrations by Lancelot Speed will alone be enough to incite 
a reading ofthe story from beginning to end."— The Beacon, Boston. 

" It is a work of genius— of the romantic-realistic school. The story is one of 
pirates and buried treasure in an island off the coast of Wales, and so well is it done 
that it fascinates the reader, putting him under an hypnotic spell, lasting long after the 
book has been laid aside. It is deaicated to 'every one whose blood rouses at a tale 
of tall fights and reckless adventure,' to men and boys alike, yet there will be keener 
appreciation by the boys of larger growth, whose dreams ' of buried treasure and of 
one day discovering some hoard wnereby to become rich beyond imagination ' have 
become dim and blurred in the ' toil and struggle for subsistence.' * The Jewel of Ynys 
Galon' is one ofthe great books of 1895 and will live long." — The World, New York. 

" It is a splendid story ofthe sea, of battle and hidden treasure. This picture of 
the times ofthe sea rovers is most skillfully drawn in transparent and simple English, 
and it holds from cover to cover the absorbed interest ofthe reader." - 

—Press, Philadelphia. 

" It is a story after the heart of both man and boy. There are no dull moments in 
it, and we find ourselves impatient to get on, so anxious are we to see what the next 
turn in the events is to bring forth ; and when we come to the end we exclaim in 
sorrow, " Is that all? " and begin to turn back the leaves and re-read some ofthe most 
exciting incidents, 

Owen Rhoscomyl has just the talents for writing books of this kind, and they are 
worth a dozen of some ofthe books of to-day where life flows sluggishly on in a draw- 
ing-room. When the author writes another we want to know of it." — Times, Boston. 

" The style of this thrilling story is intensely vivid and dramatic, but there is 
nothing in it of the cheap sensational order. It is worthy a place among the classics 
for boys." — Advertiser, Boston. 

" The present school of romantic adventure has produced no more strikingly im- 
aginative story than this weird tale of Welsh pirates in the eighteenth century. . . . 
A most enthralling tale, . . . told with great artistic finish and with intense spirit. 
It may be recommended without reserve to every lover of this class of fiction." 

— Times, Philadelphia. 



(< 



It is one of the best things of its kind that have appeared in a lone time. 



We do not know how far this tale may be taken to be historical, aiicl, to be frank, 
we don't care. If these things did not happen, thev might have happened, and ought 
to have happened, and that is enough for us. If vou like ' Treasure Island ' and 
* Kidnapped^ and the 'White Company' and 'Francis Cludde' and 'Lorna Doone,' 
get ' The Jewel of Ynys Galon ' and read it. You will not be disappointed." 

— Gazette, Colorado Springs, Col. 

" Our own interest in the book led us to read it at a sitting that went far into the 
night. The old Berserker spirit is considerably abroad in these pages, and the blood 
coursed the faster as stirring incident followed desperate situation ana daring enter- 
prise."— Literary World, London. 
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BATTLEMENT AND TOWER. 

A ROMANCE. 

By OWEN RHOSCOMYL, 

AUTHOR OF "the JEWEL OF VNYS GALON." 



With Frontispiece by R. Caton Woodvilie. 12mo, Cloth» 

Ornamental, $1.25. 



" It is a rare tale of the wars of the Commonwealth. The hero, Howei, is a young 
Welsh lord whose father gives him his hereditary sword and shield, and sends him to 
battle for the king. His adventures in love and war are intensely fascinatir^, and the 
reader puts down the book with extreme reluctance. The author has carefully studied 
tiie history of the times, and, besides being a thrilling tale, his story is a charming 
picture of the manners and customs of the day. It is a oook well worth reading." 

—New Orleans Picayune. 

"... a powerful romance by Owen Rhoscomvl of the swashbuckling days in 
North Wales, when the Roundheads warred against the Cavaliers, and Charles I. of 
England lost his head, both metaphorically and literally. . . . The picturesque 
and virile style of the author, and the remarkable power he displays in his character 
drawing, place his book among the notable pieces of Action of the year. There is 
plenty of nghting, hard riding, love-making, and blood-letting in the story, but the 
literary touch given to his work by the author places his product far above the average 
of the many tales of like character that are now striving to satisfy the present demand 
for fiction that has power without prurience." — World, New York. 

" There is a vein of very pretty romance which runs through the more stirring 
scenes of battle and of siege. The novel is certainly to be widely read by those who 
love the tale of a well-fought battle and of gallant youth in the days when men carved 
their way to fame and fortune with a sword." — Advertiser, Boston. 

"... a rattling story of adventure, privation, and peril in the wild Welsh 
marches during the English civil war. ... In this stirring narrative Mr. Rhos- 
comyl has packed away a great deal of entertainment for people who like exciting 
fiction."— Commercial Advertiser, New York. 

" There is a flavor of old world chivalry in his tempestuous wooing of winsome, 
imperious Barbara, a charming love idyl. . . . The hot blood of the Welshman 
leads him into many and diverse dangers, yet so gallant is he, so quick of wit, and 
with hand ever on sword hilt, that one accompanies him with unflagginjg^ attention. . . . 
The scenes of the story are historic, and the author's fertile and ingenious imagination 
has constructed a thrilling tale in which the dramatic situations crowd thick and fast 
upon each other." — Free Press, Detroit. 

" Owen Rhoscomyl, who wrote an excellent tale when he iJenned ' The Jewel of 
Ynys Galon,' has followed it with another, different in kind but its equal in 
degree. . . . Deals with an entirely different phase of Welsh legend from his 
former story, for it enters the domain of history. ... It is full of merit, and is 
entitled to pass muster as one of the successful novels of the season. . . . The plot 
is involved, and there is a mystery in it which is not wrought out until the concluding 
chapters. . . . The story will appeal strongly to the lover of romance and ao- 
venture." — Brooklyn Eagle. 

" He calls his book a * mosaic,' and if such it be its stones are the quaint customs, 
strange ways, and weird legends of the Welsh, welded by strong and clear diction and 
colored with the pigments of a brilliant fancy. Gay pleasures, stern war, and true love 
are powerfully portrayed, rivalling each other in the interest of the reader. And 
though the heroes and their castles have I'^n^ been buried beneath the dust of time, 
this writer sends an electric current through his pages making every actor and his sur- 
roundings alive again. He brings each successive phase of adventure, love, or battle, 
before the imagination, clad in language that impresses itself upon the memory and 
makes the book fascinating." — Republican, Denver. 

" His story is a stirring one, full of events, alive with action, and gilded with sen- 
timent of romance."— Courier, Boston. 
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FLOTSAJVI. 

THE STUDY OF A LIFE. 

By henry SETON MERRIMAN, 

AUTHOR OF "with EDGED TOOLS," " THE SOWERS," ETC. 

With Frontispiece and Vigrnette by H. G. IVIASSEY. 
1 2mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 



" The scene of this thoroughly interesting book is laid at the time of the great 
Indian mutiny of 1857, and the chapters devoted to that terrible episode in the history 
of English rule in India are among the most interesting in the volume, the capture of 
Delhi in particular being graphically described."— Herald, Oneonta, N. Y. 

" It is a powerful study." — Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 

" One of the strongest novels of the season." — Boston Advertiser. 

"It is decidedly a novel worth reading." — New England Magazine. 

•' . . . From first to last our interest in the dramatic development of the plot is 
never allowed to flag. ' Flotsam ' will amply sustain the reputation which Mr. 
Merriman has won."— Charleston News and Courier. 

" It is a rather stirring story, dealing with breezy adventures in the far East, and 
sketching in strong outlines some very engaging phases of romance in India not down 
in Mr. Kipling's note-books."— Independent, New York. 

" It is a novel of strong, direct, earnest purpose, which begins well in a literary- 
sense and ends better." — Sun, Baltimore. 

" A brilliant gift for characterization and dramatic effect put his novels among^ 
the best of the season for entertainment, and, to no small extent, for instruction." 

—Dial, Chicago. 

" Mr. Merriman can write a good story ; he proved that in ' The Sowers,' and he 
shows it anew in this. . . . The story is a strong one and told with freshness and 
simple realism."— Current Literature, New York. 

•* His story is remarkably well told."— Herald, Columbia, Mo. 

" It is a novel written with a purpose, yet it is entirely free from preaching or 
moralizing. The young man, Harry Wylam, whose career from childhood to the 
prime of manhood is described, is a bright, daring, and lovable character, who starts 
with every promise of a successful life, but whose weakness of will, and love of 
pleasure, wreck his bright hopes midway. The author shows unusual skill in dealing 
with a subject which in less discreet hands might have been an excuse for morbidity.*' 

—Boston Beacon. 

" A story of lively and romantic incident. . . . His story is remarkably well 
told."— New York Sun. 

" The story is full of vigorous action . . . and interesting." 

— Public Opinion. 
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THE VIOLET. 

A Novel. 
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DOREEN. 

The Story of a. Slng'er. 

By EDNA LYALL, 



Crown SvOi Buckram Cloth, Ornamantal, $ 1 .5i 

■' A plot which has oticiiial life and vigor. . . . Altogetliera good 
Iflhe author had written not liing else she could safely r«;l ber literary re 
' Doreen.' "— PinLic Opinion, K. V. 



—Boston Dailv Adv 

— Nhw Orleans P 
.is is i^erbaps one of Ibe best of Edna Lyall's clever stories. Doreei 
I. wbo loves her native land, and who Is a credit to her race. . 
riththPiinrvofher experience and other love for a yomtgSnglii 
: Hse and iirogress of the Home Rule movement. I 
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WHAT NECESSITY KNOWS. 

A Novel of Canadian Life and Character. 

By miss L. DOUGALL, 

AUTHOR OF ** BEGGARS ALL." 



Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.00. 

'* A Tery remarkable noyel, and not a book that can be lightly classified or ranged wiA 
Other modem works of fiction. . . • It is a distinct creation ... a structure of 
noble and original design and of grand and dignified conception. . . . The book bristles 
with epigrammatic sayings which one would like to remember. ... It will appeal 
strongly by force of its originality and depth of insight and for the eloquence and dignity of 
style m the descriptive passages." — Manchestsr Guardian, London. 

'* We think we are well within the mark in saying that this novel is one of the three or 
four best novels of the year. The social atmosphere as well as the external conditions of 
Canadian life are reproduced faithfully. The author is eminently thoughtful, yet the story 
is not distinctively one of moral purpose. The play of character and the clash of purpose are 
finely wrought out. . . . What gives the book its highest value is really the author^s 
deep knowledge of motive and character. The reader continually comes across keen obser- 
vations and subtle expressions that not infrequently recall George Eliot. The novel is one 
that is worth reading a second time.'*— Outlook, New York. 

** Keen analysis, deeu spiritual insight, and a quick sense of beauty in nature and 
human nature are combined to put before us a drama of human life . . . the book is not 
only interestmg but stimulating, not only strong: but suggestive, and we may say of the 
writer, in Sidney Lanier's words, * She shows man what he may be in terms of what he is.'* 

—Literary World, Boston. 

NADA THE LILY; 

By H. rider haggard, 

author of •* she,'* •* ALLAN QUATERMAIN,'* ETC. 

With 23 full-pasre Illustrations, by C. H. M. Kerr. 
1 2mo, Cloth, Ornamental (Copyright), $1.00. 

'* A thrilling book full ... of almost incredible instances of personal daring and of 
wonderful revenge. . . . The many vigorous illustrations add much to the interest of a 
book that may safely be denominated as Mr. Haggard's most successful venture in the 
writiog of fiction.*'— Boston Beacon. 

'* The story of * Nada the Lily ' is full of action and adventure ; the plot is cleverlv 
Vrought and the fighting and adventure are described with spirit. Once begun it is, indeed, 
a story to be finished." — N. Y. Tribune. 

*' The story is a magnificent effort of the imagination and quite the best of all that Mr. 
Haggard has done. There is no example of manufactured miracle in this story, for the story 
of the Ghost mountain, the Stone Witch, and the Wolves is nothing but the folk-lore of the 
African tribes, and m no respect similar to the wonders which the author introduced into 
the stories in which Allan Quatennain figures." — Springfield Kupubucan. 

" To my mind the realization of savage existence and the spirit of it have never been so 
honestly and accuratelv set forth. The Indians of Chateaubriand, and even of Cooper, are 
a>nventional compared with these blood-thirsty, loyal, and fatalistic Zulus. . . . The 
whole legend seems to me to be a curiously veracious reproduction of Zulu life and character.** 

— Mr. Andrew Lang in the New Review. 

** Rider Haggard*s latest story . . . has a more permanent value than anything 
diis prolific author has previously given to the public.^ He has preserved in this latest 
romance many of the curious tales, traditions, superstitions, the wonderful folk-lore of a 
nation now extinct, a people rapidly melting away oefore an advancing tide of civilization. 
The romance into which Mr> Haggard has woven valuable material is m his own inimitable 
style, and will delight those who love the weirdly improbable.**— Boston Traveller. 
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HEART OF THE WORLD. 

A STORY OF MEXICAN ADVENTURE. 

By H. rider haggard, 

iitrrHOR OF "SHK,** '* MONTEZUMA'S DAUGHTtR," ** THB FBOPLB OF THB MIST," ETC. 



With 13 full-page Illustrations by Amy Sa>vyer 
1 2mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 



** The adventures of Ignatio and his white friend will compare for strangeness with any 
that the writer has imagined. And the invention of the city and people of the heart, of die 
secret order, with its ritual and history, and the unforeseen crisis of the tale, shows that the 
quality that most distinguishes the author's former works is still his in abundance. . . . 
The tale as a whole is so effective that we willingly overlook its improbability, and so novel 
that even those who have read all of Rider Haggard's former works will still find somethbg 
surprising in this." — The Critic. 

** Here are strange adventures and wonderful heroisms. The scene is laid in Mexico. 
The JBtory rehearses the adventures of an athletic Englishman who loves and weds an 
Indian princess. There are marvelous descriptions of the 'City of the Heart,' a mysteri- 
ous town hemmed in by swamps and unknown mountains." 

—Commercial Advertiser, New York. 

" Has a rare fascination, and in using that theme Mr. Haggard has not only hit upon 
a story of peculiar charm, but he has also wrought out a story original and delightful to 
even the most jaded reader of the novel of incident." — Advektiser, Boston. 

** Tt is a fascinating tale, and the reader will not want to put the book down till he has 
read the last word.'' — Picayune, New Orleans. 

" The lovers of Rider Haggard's glowing works have no reason to complain of his latest 
book. . . . The story is, all in all, one of the most entertaining of the author's whole 
list." — Traveller, Boston. 

" In its splendor of description, weirdness of imagery, its astonishing variety of detail, 
and the love story which blends with history and fantasy, the book without doubt is a 
creation distinct from previous tales. Maya, the Lady of the lieart, is an ideal character. 
. . . Interest is sustained throughout." — Post, Chicago. 

*' The success of Mr. Haggard's stories consists in the spirit of adventure which runs 
through them, in their rapid succession of incidents, in the bustle which animates their 
characters, and in the trying situations in which they are placed. . . . this last story 
. . . introduces his readers . . . to a comparatively new field of fiction in the evolu- 
tion of an ancient Aztec tradition concerning the concealed existence of a wonderful Golden 
City. . . ."—Mail and Express, New York. 

"A thrilling story of adventure in Mexico. It is doubtful if he has surpassed in vivid 
coloring his delineation of the character of ' Maya.' This work is really a notable addition 
to the great body of romance with which his name is associated." — Press, Philadelphia. 

" This romance is really one of the best he has given us." — Times, Philadelphia. 

•' When the love of romance shall die in the human heart we may bid farewell to all that 
is best in fiction. ... In this story we have the same reckless dash of imagination and 
the same gorgeous profusion of barbaric scenes and startling adventure which have alwajrs 
characterized Mr. Haggard's works.'' — Independent, New York. 

" His latest, and one of his most powerful stories. It shows the same trenchant, effective 
way of dealing with his story ; and the same power in open, startling situations. It will 
give the reader some new idea of that ancient people, the Aztecs, as well as of the more mod- 
em Mexicans. It is as strong as * King Solomon's Mines.* " — Times, Hartfofd. 
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MONTEZUMA'S DAUGHTER. 

By h. rider haggard, 

AUTHOR OF ** SHB,*' ** ALLAN QUATERMAIN," " KADA THK ULY,** ETC. 

With 24 full-pasre Illustrations and Vi^rnette by Maurice 
Creiffenhagen. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.25. 

" Adventures that stir the reader's blood and, like magic spells, hold his attention with 
power so strong that only the completion of the novel can satisfy his interest. ... In 
this novel the motive of revenge is treated with a subtle power . . . this latest production 
of Mr. Haggard blends with the instruction of the historical novel the charm of a splendid 
romance.'' — Public OriNioN. 

" Mr. Haggard has done nothing better ... it may well be doubted if he has ever 
done anything half so good. The tale is one of the good, old-fashioned sort, filled wiih the 
«lemenis of romance and adventure, and it moves on from one thrillmg situation to another 
with a celerity and verisimilitude that positively fascinate the reader. . , . The story is 
told with astonishmg variety ol detail, and in its main lines keeps close to historical truth. 
The author has evidently written with enthusiasm and entire love of his theme, and the result 
as a really splendid piece of romantic literature. The illustrations, by Maiurice GreifTenhagent 
are adimrable in spirit and technique." — Boston Beacon. 

" Has a good deal of the quality that lent such interest to ' Kin^ Solomon's Mines ' and 
'Allan Quatermain.' . . . England, Spain, and the country which is now Mexico afford 
the field of the i.tory, and a great number of most romantic and blood-stirring activities occur 
in each . . . a successful story well constructed, full of devious and exciting action, 
and we believe that it will find a mmtiiude of appreciative readers." — Sun, N. Y« 

' It is a tale of adventtire and romance, with a fine historical setting and with a vivid 
reproduction of the manners and people of the age. The plot is handled with dexterity and 
skill, and the reader's interest is always seen. 'J here is, it should also be noted, nothing like 
mlgar sensationalism in the treatment, and the literary quality is sound throughout. 
Among the very best stoties of love, war, and romance that have been written." 

— The OiTTLOOK. 

"Is the latest and best of that popular writer's works of fiction. It enters a new 
field not before touched by previous tales from the same author. In its splendor of descrq)- 
tion, weirdness of imagery, and wealth of startling incidents it rivals ' King Solomon's Mines' 
and other earlier stories, but shows superior strength in many respects, and presents novelty 
of scene that mustt win new and more enduring fame for its talented creator. . . . The 
analysis of human motives and emotions is more subtle in this work than in any previous 
production by Mr. Haggard. The story will generally be accorded highest literary rank 
among the author's works, and will prove of fascinating interest to a host of readers." 

— Minnrapolis Spectator. 

'* Is full of the magnificence of the Aztec reign, and is quite as romantic and unbelievable 
as the most fantastic of his earlier creations." — Book Buyer. 

*'We should be disposed to rank this volume next to 'King Solomon's Mines' in order 
«f interest and merit among the author's works." — Litfrakv World, Boston. 

" It is decidedly the most powerful and enjoyable book that Mr. Rider Haggard has 
written, with the single exception of ' Jess.* " — ^Academy. 

** Mr. Haggard has rarely done anything better than this romantic and interesting narra* 

tive. Throughout the story we are hurried from one thrilling experience to another, and the 

whole book is written at a level of sustained passion, which gives it a very absorbing hold on 

our imagination. A special word of praise ought to be given to the excellent illustrations.'* 

— Daily 'J'elkcraph. 
" Perhaps the best oi all the author's stories. 

The ^reat distinguishing quality of Rider Haggard is this magic power of seizing and 

holding his readers so that they become absorbed and abstracted from all earthly things while 

their eyes devour the page. ... A romance must have 'grip.' . . . This romance 

possesses the quality of 'grip' in an eminent degree." — Walter Besant in the Author. 

" The story is both graphic and exciting, . . . and tells of the invasion of Cortes ; 
but there are antecedent passages in England and Spain, for the hero is an English adven- 
turer who finds his way through Spain to Mexico on a vengeful quest The vengeance is cer> 
tainly satisfactory, but it is not reached until the hero has had as surprising a series of perils 
Aud escapes as even the fertile imagination of the author ever devised."— Dial, Chicago. 
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JOAN HASTE 

A NOVEL. 
By H. rider haggard, 



AUTHOR OF "she," " HEART OF THE WORLD," '" THE PEOPLE OF THB MIST,** ETC., BTC 




"It is less ?.dveiiturous in theme, the tone is more quiet, and the manner more 

in keeping 

heretofore 

most impressive „„ , _ _ 

character which it displays is ahnost invariably keen and true. Every personality in 

the story is fully alive, and individual traits of thought and action are revealed litUc 

by little as the narrative progresses, until they stand forth as definite and consistent 

creations."— The Boston Beacon. 

" All the st»-one and striking peculiarities that have made Mr. Haggard's earlier 
works so deservedly popular are repeated here in a new spirit. Not only that, but 
his literary execution shows an enlarged skill and betrays the master-hand of self- 
restraint that indicate maturity of power. His conception of character is improved by 
the elimination of all crudeness and haste, and his delineations are consequently closer 
to life. One is reminded strongly of Dickens in his admirable drawing of minor char- 
acters. Mrs. Bird is such a character. . . . The illustrations of the book are nu- 
merous and strikingly good. Many of the scenes are intensely dramatic, and move the 
feelings to the higher pitch. . . . Even in the little concerns of the story the wealth 
of its imagination appears, glowing in the warmth of its unstinted creations. There is 
a splendor in his aescription, a weird spirit in his imagery, a marvelous variety of 
detail, and at all points a creative force that give a peri>etual freshness and newness to 
the fiction to which he gives his powers. To take up one of his fascinating books is 
to finish it, and this story of 'Joan Haste ' is not to be outdone by the best of them all. 
The strength, emphasis, and vija:or of his style as well as of his treatment is to be 
credited to none but superior gifts and powers. . . . 'Joan Haste' will become 
the favorite of everybody." —Boston Courier. 

" Mr. Haggard's new story is a sound and pleasing example of modem English 
fiction . . .a book worth reading. ... Its personages are many and well 
contrasted, and all reasonably human and interesting."— New York Times. 

" In this pretty, pathetic story Mr. Haggard has lost none of his true art. . . . 
In every respect 'Joan Haste ' contains masterly literary work of which Mr. Haggard 
has been deemed incapable by some of his former critics. Certainly no one will call 
his latest book weak or uninteresting, while thousands who enjoy a well-told story of 
tragic, but true love, will pronounce 'Joan Haste' a better piece of work than }/ir. 
Haggard's stories of adventure."— Boston Advertiser. 

" This story is full of startling incidents. It is intensely interesting." 

—Cleveland Gazette. ' 

" The plot thickens with the growth of the story, which is one of uncommon interest 
and pathos. The book has the advantage of the original illustrations." 

—Cleveland World. 

'"Joan Haste' is really a good deal more than the ordinarv novel of English 
country life. It is the best thing Haggard has done. There is some character sketch- 
ing in it that is equal to anything of this kind we have had recently." 

—Courier, Lincoln, Nbb. 

" In this unwonted field he has done well. 'Joan Haste ' is so far ahead of his for- 
mer works that it will surprise even those who have had most confidence in his ability. 

To those who read Thomas Hardv's ' Tess of the D'Urbervilles ' the atmosphere 
and incidents of 'Joan Haste ' will seem familiar. It is written along much the same 
lines, and in this particular it might be accused of a lack of originality ; but Haggard 
has come dangerously close to beating Hardv in his own field. Hardy's coarseness is 
missing, but Hardy's power is excelled."— Munsev's Magazine. 
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" Out of Africa, as all men know, the thing that is new is ever forthcoming. The o\f 
style is true with regard to Mr. Haggard's romances, and everybody concerned is to be con 
eratulated upon the romancer's return to the magical country where lies the land of Kor. 
Africa is Mr. Haggard's heaven of invention. Let him be as prodigal as he may, thence 
flows an exhaustless stream of romance, rich in wonders new and astonishing. ' The People 
of Uie Mist ' belongs to the sphere of ' She ' in its imaginative scope, and, as an example of 
the story-teller's art, must be reckoned of the excellent company of * King Solomon's 
Mines ' and its brethren. We read it at one spell, as it were, hardly resisting that effect oi 
fascination which invites you, at the critical moments of the story, to plunge ahead at i 
venture to know what is coming, and be resolved as to some harrowing doubt of dilemma. 
There is no better test of the power of a story than this. . . ." — Saturday Rbvibw. 

** The lawyer, the physician, the business man, the teacher, find in these novels, teem> 
ing with life and incident, precisely the medicine to rest tired brains and ' to take them out oi 
themselves.' There is, perhaps, no writer of this present time whose works are read more 
generally and with keener pleasure. The mincing words, the tedious conversations, the 
prolonged agony of didactic discussion, characteristic of the ordinary novel of the time, find 
no place in the crisp, bright, vigorous pages of Mr. Haggard's books. ... * The People 
of Uie Mist ' is what we expect and desire from the pen of this writer ... a deeply 
interesting novel, a fitting companion to * Allan Quatermain.* " — Public Opinion. 

** The story of the combat between the dwarf Otter and the huge ' snake/ a crocodile 
of antediluvian proportions, and the following account of the escape of the Outram party, 
is one of the best pieces of dramatic fiction which Mr. Haggard has ever written." — Bo®> 

TON AdVERTISBR. 

" One of his most ingenious fabrications of marvellous adventure, and so skilfully is it 
done that the reader loses sight of the improbability in the keen interest of the tale. Two 
loving and beautiful women figure in the narrative, and in his management of the heroine 
and her rival the author shows his originality as well as in the sensational element which is 
his peculiar province." — Boston Bbacon. 

" * The People of the Mist * is the best novel he has written since * She,' and it runs 
that famous romance very close indeed. The dwarf Otler is fully up to the mark of Rider 
Haggard's best character, and his fight with the snake god is as powerful as anything the 
author has written. The novel a^unds in striking scenes and incidents, and the read< 
er's interest is never allowed to flag. The attack on the slave kraal and the rescue of Juanna 
are in Mr. Haggard's best vein."--CHARLBSTON Nbws. 

" It has all the dash and go of Haggard's other tales of adventure, and few readers will 
be troubled over the impossible things in the story as they follow the exciting exploits of th« 
hero and his redoubtable dwarf Otter. . . . Otter is a character worthy to be classed 
with Umslopogus, the great Zulu warrior. Haggard has never imagined anything more ter- 
ror-inspiring than the adventures of Leonard and his party in the awful palace of the Chil- 
dren of Mist, nor has he ever described a more thrilling combat than that between the dwarl 
and the huge water snake in the sacred pool." — San Francisco Chroniclb. 

** It displays all of this popular author's imagery, power to evoke and combine miraculous 
incidents, and skill in analyzing human motives and emotions in the most striking manner. 
He is not surpassed by any modem writer of fiction for vividness of description or keenness 
of perception and boldness of characterization. The reader will find here the same qualities 
in full measure that stamped * King Solomon's Mines,' 'Jess,' * She,' and his other earlier 
romances with their singular power. The narrative is a series of scenes and pictures ; the 
events are strange to the verge of ghoulishness ; the action of the story is tireless, and the 
reader is held as with a grip not to be shaken off." — Boston Couribr. 

" Sometimes we are reminded of ' King Solomon's Mines * and sometimes of She,' but the 
mixture has the same elements of interest, dwells in the same strange land of mystery and 
adventure, and appeals to the same public that Loys and reads Mr. Haggard's works for the 
sake of the rapid adventure, the strong handling of improbable incident, and the fascination 
of the supernatural." — Baltimorb Sun. 
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'* I owe an exciting, delightful evening once more to a pen— say a voice — which 
has held me a willing prisoner in a grasp of iron. It is now ten years ago, I think, 
since I gave Mr. Rider Haggard my opinion that for the rest of his life he would have 
' She ' always with him to oe compared with what mi£[ht follow. That incomparable 
romance, indeed, has never been surpassed by any living writer. Rider Haggard is 
the possessor of an imagination stronger, more vivid, more audacious than is found in 
any other writer of the time. I say this in order to introduce his latest work, * The 
Wizard.' It is only a short tale— too short — ^but it shows imaginative power that makes 
it worthy to follow after ' She.' •*— Sir Walter Besant, in^" The Queen." 

" The scene of this thrilling story is laid in Africa, but in many respects it is a new 
departure for the writer. . . . has never written anything more pathetic or with 
greater force than this tale of a missionary venture and a martyr's death. The * Pass- 
ing Over ' is told with a simple beauty of language which recalls the last passages in 
the life of the martyred Bishop Hannington. As for the improbabilities, well, they are 
cleverly told, and we are not afraid to say that we rather like them • but Haggard has 
never achieved a conception so beautiful as that of Owen, or one that he has clothed 
with so great a semblance of life."— Pacific Churchman, San Francisco. 

*' • The Wizard ' is one of his most vivid and brilliant tales. Miracles are no new 
things in the frame-work used by the writers of fiction, but no one has attempted iust 
the use of them which Haggard makes in this novel. It is so entirely new, so abso- 
lutely in line with the expressed beliefs of devout folk everywhere, that it ought to 
strike a responsive chord in the popular heart as did * Ben^Hur,' and should be'equally 
successful." — Brooklyn Daily Eagle.] 

"Mr. Haggard gives full play in the history of the conversion of the Son of Fire 
to his strong imagination, and he has succeeded admirably in conveying an earnest 
religiou s les son, while telling one of his most exciting and entertaining stories." 

ZHZ -'^2ei: —Beacon, Boston. 

'*It is to be read at one sitting, without resisting that fascination which draws you 
on from one to another critical moment of the story, to resolve some harrowing doubt 
of dilemma. . . . Hokosa, the wizard, whose art proved at first so nearly fatal to 
the messenger's cause, and whose devilish plots resulted finally in conversion and 
Christianity, is one of Mr. Haggard's best creations. The portrait has a vigor and 
picturesqueness comparable to thuit of ' Allan Quatermain. ' " 

—Picayune, New Orleans. 

" Itihas'all^the spirit and'movement of this popular author's finest work." 

—Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia. 

*' A brilliant story truly, and here and there alive with enthusiasm and fire. Mr. 
Haggard describes savage combats with rare skilly and, somehow, we revel with him 
when he shows us legion after legion of untamed children of nature fighting to the grim 
death with uncouth weapons yet with as dauntless a courage as the best trained soldiers 
of Europe. It may be wrong for him to stir up our savage instincts, but, afler all, a 
healthy animalism is not.to be scoffed at in any breed of men."— New York Herald. 

" Is as full of adventure as the most ardent admirer of tales of courage and daring 
could desire. As its title implies, it portrays a character who is an adept in witch- 
craft, cunning, and knowledge of human nature. There is a distinct religious element 
throughout the book ; indeed, but for its religious motive there would be no story." 

— St. Louis Republican. 
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